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Here'sA Real JobforYou! 
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Be anElectrical Expert 


Earn $12 to 


$350 a Day 


Why hang on to the job that holds your nose to the grindstone? 
Why grope in the dark, or crawl, when you can jump to Success in Electricity 


—the most wonderful, fascinating, and 
Electricity needs men— wants you! 


Be a Big-Pay Man! 

The “short-cut” to “Big-Pay” is training. 
The big field of today for the trained man is 
Electricity. Trained “Electrical Experts” earn 
$70.00 to $200.00 a week. 


Why Work for Less? 


Why, then, work for $25.00 or $30.00 or $40.00 
a week? With a few months training under 
me, through my easily-learned, quickly- 
grasped, right-up-to-the-minute, spare-time, 
Home-Study Course in Practical Electricity 
you can fit yourself for one of these bigger 
jobs—one of these jobs that pay $3,500 to 
$10,000 a year. 


I Give You a Real Training 
As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineer- 
ing Works, I know just the kind of training 
you need to succeed as an Electrical Expert. 
My course in Electricity is so simple, thorough, 
and up-to-date that you can easily understand 
ew re eee ee ee 


L. L. Cooke, Chief Engineer, 

Chicago Engineering Works, 

Dept. 43X 
1918 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: Send at once Sample Lessons, your Big 
Book, and full particulars of your Free Outfit and Home 
Study Course—all fully prepaid, without obligation on 
my part. 


FREE ccdbindlinn akneedasnecccsnbedsewccsces ennseepeucnenns 


ES Giitatidbndawnseenenesssncss cess nce 
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THE COOKE TRAINEL 
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“Big-Pay” profession in the world? 


and apply every line of it—no big words, no 
useless theory, no higher mathematics—just 
plain, everyday, straight-from-the-shouldey 
man-to-man English—the kind you and I usé 
every day. 


Your Success Guaranteed 


You take no chances with me. 

I guarantee satisfaction, and agree, if yout 
are not satisfied, to refund every penny yot 
have paid me. 

And back of me in my guarantee, stands the 
Chicago Engineering Works, Inc., a Milliom 
Dollar Institution. 


Free Electrical Working Outfit 
To make your success certain I give you 
tools to work with—a splendid, big Outfit of 
Electrical Instruments and Materials. These 
are not toys, but real tools and apparatus, the 
kind you will use in every-day work. N@ 
chance for failure here. 


Save $45.50 By Enrolling Now 
3y enrolling now you can save $45.50 on the 
regular low price of my course. But you must 


act at once. Write me today, for my Big Free 
Book, “How To Become An Electrical Exe 
pert.” It’s the first step towards bigger pay. 


Yours for success, 
L.L. Cooke. CHierF ENGINEER 


Cricaso Encincerins Works 


Dept. 43X 1918 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, 
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The Oliver Typewriter 


Installment Price $55 
Cash Price 


The Oliver Typewriter Company an- 
nounces a further reduction in price of 
the latest and improved Oliver No. 9— 
formerly $100—lately $64. The price 
alone is changed—not the standard model 
that has won such fame. Over 900,000 
have been sold. 

This offer is based on the fact that the 
Oliver has proven that it sells itself. We 
ship it direct from the factory to you, 

aving you the cost of selling. 


If any typewriter is worth $100, it is 


is sturdy, proven Oliver—the finest, thee 


ostliest Oliver we have ever built. 


FREE TRIAL 


The new reduction is due solely to our 
simplified method of selling. It created a 
ensation when introduced in 1917. To 
abandon the standard price of $100 won 
he approval of the public. We now make 

further reduction, anticipating lowered 
osts of production. 


This standard $100 Oliver now sells for 
49.50 cash or $55 on installments. 

The coupon brings the Oliver to you 
or five days’ free trial. Be your own 
alesman. If you agree that it is the finest 
ypewriter that any price can buy, 
fou can save yourself half the 
sual price. 

When it arrives, put it through 
very test and comparison with 
ther $100 standard typewriters. Then if 
ou want to buy it, send $49.50 in cash. 
pr if you wish to take advantage of the 

stallment plan, send us $3, then $4 per 

onth until the $55 is paid. 

If you decide against it, ship it back at our 
Kpense. You do not risk a penny. 

Remember, this is a brand new Oliver—not 

1and, not rebuilt. Do not let the remark- 
’ price confuse you. This is the stand- 
typewriter, but sold direct from the 

Ctory to the user. You do not have to pay for 
# enormous army of salesmen nor for a costly 
hain of branch houses in 50 cities. 
mention this 


Please 


magazine 


You get exactly what 
$100 or more brings the 
usual way. And you are 


5 ee 
ate Send No 
Money 


Merely mail the coupon below for a Free 
Trial Oliver or for further information. Check 
which, 

The method has been in use for 4 years. 
Thousands have taken advantage of it. Why 
should you pay double, when double cannot 
bring you more? This announcement is bound 
to bring a flood of orders. Mail your coupon 
NOW, so your order can be filled promptly. 


The OLIVER Typewriter Gmpany 
738 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


see eee eee eee ee ees eee eeeeeeee 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
738 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Cc Ship me a new Oliver No. 9 Typewriter for 
five days’ free inspection. If I keep it.I will 
pay $55 as follows: 3 at the end of trial period 
and then at the rate of $4 per month. The title 
to remain in you until fully paid for. If I make 
cash settlement at end of trial period I am to 
deduct ten per cent and remit to you $49.50. 
If I decide not to keep it, I will ship it back at 
your expense at the end of five days. 


My shipping point is....... z 
a Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail 

me your book—“The High Cost of Type- 
writers—The Reason and the Remedy,” your de 
luxe catalog and further information. 
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C2 ACI” 
This Design” With Initials in TwoPlaces 


on pat : Piece. 
Naess ae 7 = 








This Superb 110-piece Set, with inf- 12 Soup Plates, 7% inches 11% inches 1 Deep Bow], 8% inches 
i i 1 Oval Baker, 9 inches 


tialin2 places in wreath with6-color 12 Cereal Dishes, 6 inches 1 Celery Dish, 8% inches 


decorations on every piece and gold 12 Fruit Dishes, 5% inches 1 Sauce Boat Tray, 7% inches 1Small Deep Bow], 6 inches 
covered handles, consists of: 12 Individual Bread and 1 Butter Plate, 6inches 1Gravy Boat, 74 inches 

12 Dinner Plates, 9 inches Butter Plates, 64 inches 1 Vegetable Dish, 1034 inches, 1 Creamer 

12 Breakfast Piates, 7 inches 1 Platter, 134 inches with lid (2 pieces) 1 Sugar Bow! with cover(2 pieces) 








“a Brings 110-Piece Gold Decorated 
Martha Washington Dinner Set Warne 


Send only $1 and we ship the fullset—110 pieces. Use it 30 days. Then if 









not satisfied, return them and we refund your $1 and pay transportation G 
charges both ways. If you keep them, take nearly a year to pay on Car AIN : 
easy terms. a FURNITURE 
Your Initial in 2 Places on /HAR MAN CARPET Co. 
3913 Wentworth Avenu 





Im ortant! EveryPiece—5-ColorFloral ] Dens Baee ot Te og Ie ele 
- 4 Decorations and Gold Bargain Catalog / ial Send 110-piece Golden Martha 


lartman guarantees that Set | ° * 
every piece in this set is} Wonderful artistic effect is given by 392 pagesof bargains Washington wy a Daig dh pte pea ell OTS 








absolutely first quality r . 
Don't confuse these with | the wreath and rich design surround- 
iesonde” cr “Pun of | ing the initial. The one initial ap- | $, furmtare, nae" 7 it back and you will refund my $1.00 and pay trans- 
imperfections” “tive re% | Pears in 2 places on every piece. washing machines,’ / portation charges both ways. If I keep it I will 
standard or ‘‘open’’ one ° kitchen ware, gas Bt? $3.00 per month until full price, $32.55, is paid. 
taro Replacement piogee All Handles Covered with Gold | cncincs ana cream / itle remains with you until final payment is made, 
ad « us ° ° . G 

— “| Everyhandleiscovered with polished [oon ee er cane’ 7 Name.....csc+ecsecuesueseesessessesucesenecaneneaves om 
a ~gold. Shipping weight about 90 Ibs. | terms — hoof ewer, ee aye ae 

No. 324CCMAI3. Bargain price, $32.85. Pay $1 now, $3 monthly. pho Bey tn DE RANI insisciniscaiccsesssesssisaveetnssonsoneies 


bringsit FREE. ; 

HARTMA Saati 0 Letra Oat ci iis canamant oi 

391 % Feather ins id6b cs cccccccorcsesanscseseescess Beato. csceccce soeee 
3 Wentworth Ave., Dept 3666, Chicago, tll. Your Nest” / 


Copyright, 1921, by Hartuman’s, Cafc: ™ 
CCUPATION.........eeeeeeeeeseeceee Color....sseeeee seeeeeeees 


ARCVE FGHIDKLMN OPORSTUUWXYZ [cive Initial Wanted (Any One Letter)........seeee00+ *eeccceee 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating our ‘Specialty Candy 












Factories’”’ anywhere Booklet free ‘cia 
dale Co., Box _ East Orange, J. 

BE A DETECTIVE. Exceilent oppor- 
tunity, good pay, travel. Write ¢ 1 


Ludwig, 436 Westover Suilding, WKansas 
City, Mo. 


MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary. ‘Travel; make pecres, investigations, re- 
ports Salarie expe American Tor- 
eign Detective Agency, ‘Tid, St. Louis 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS earn 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses 
Travel if desired Unlimited advancement 
No age limit. We train you Positions fur 
nished under guarantee Write for 
©M 28, Standard Business Training Insti- 
tute, Buffalo, N. Y 








$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet 
fume toilet t i Ss, € y 
free t its on our refund plan Lacas- 


sian Co., Dept. 427, St. Louis. Mo 
MEN WANTED for Detective Wor Ex- 








perience unnecessary Write Jd Cano 
forme I S. Gov't Detective ] St. Lou 

AGENTS, $60 to $200 a Week. Free S 
ples Gold Sign Letters for Sto 


fice windcws Any one can do 
mand Liberal offer to gene 
Metallic Letter Co., 431T N. Cl 
Chicago 

MAKE $314 MONTHLY selling 
vest-pocket windshield cleaner I 
this first month; one rub keeps et 
shield clear 24 hour chemi 
ameled = mountings; guaranteed 
s $1 Security Mfg 
Toled lo, Ohio 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES 








owner buys gold initials for his auto 
charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten order 
easy Write for particulars and 
samples American) Monogram Co 
170, East Orange, J 

SHIRT MANUFACTURER wants igents 
to sell work and dress shirts direct to 


Big values Ex siouies patterns 
samples Madison Mills, 503 Broad- 
way, New York 


WHY MANY MEN ARE OLD AT 
FORTY. Our illustrated free booklet holds 
much of interest to men troubled with head- 
ache, sciatica, painful and tender feet, dis- 
turbed slumber, prostrate gland disorder 
and other painful conditions peculiar to 
men of middle age and past Write today 
for your copy. it will be sent free without 
obligation Address Electro Thermal Com- 
pany, 3325 Main St., Steubenville, Ohio 


AGENTS—200% profit. a rful little 
article; something new; sells like wildfire; 
carry in pocket; write at once for Free 
Sample. Albert Mills, Gen. Mer., 5174 
American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 








ALCOHOL book explaining processes of 
mashing, fermenting, distillation, with Gov- 
ernment regulations, $3.00 C. O. D DeVol 

Co., Barker Blk., Omaha, Nebr. 


YOUR name on 35 linen cards and case 
20 cents Agents outfit free. Big profits. 
John W. Burt. Coshocton, Ohio 


WORK for your Government Men— 
women over 17, wanted Pleasant work 
Steady positions. $100 to $195 month Ex- 
perience unnecessary. List positions open 
free. Write immediately Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. R-2. Rochester, N.Y 





Help Wanted-—-Female 


$6—$18 a dozen pacer £ pittow tops at 
home, experience inecessar particulars 
for stamp Tapestes Paint Ce. 110 La- 
Grange _Ind 
RL Women Become Dress Designers 
$35 week Learn while earning Ss le 
lessons _ free Frank Institute Dept 
R560, Rochester, N 'Y 




















Automobiles 





AUTOMOBILE Owners, Garagemen, Me- 
chanics, Repairmen, send for free copy of 
our current issue It contains helpful, in- 


structive information on overhauling, igni- 
tion troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage 
batteries, ete Over 120 pages, illustrated 
Send for free copy today Automobile 


Digest, 530 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati 














Short Stories and Photoplays Songs, Poems, etc. 
ATT TIT 7 : YOU Write the Words for a Song. Wey 
. WRITE NEWS ITEMS and Short { compose the music free and | iblish gam 
Stories for pay in spare time. Copy- Send Song-Poem to-day. B. Lenox Condi 
right Book and plans free. Press Ke- W. 125th St New York. a 

porting Syndicate (406), St. Louis, Mo Wit . Hor 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25—$300 paid | jyome, Comic or any 











ve, Mothe 
1 compe 














any one for suitable ideas. perience un- sic a 4 > catio * 

necessary; complete outline Free. Producers ot ee Mere ecd toes ry 625 Re 

League, 439 St. Louis. Block, Chic ago. ate 2 = m 
FREE to writers—A wonderful little book HAVE YOU SONG POEMS? 1 an 

of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; st propos ele 2, 4M) 

the A B © of successtu] Story and Movie Dickens Ave... ¢ bod — a. 

writing. Absolutely Free. Just address . ~ . ———— 

Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, N. Y ~ SONG WRITE KS Le: ih ‘ the pub) 

demand for son suitable for Lancing 4 

WRITERS Stories, Poems, Plays, ete., the opportunities greatly changed co 

are wanted for publication Literary Bu- offer new writers, obtaina 

reau » innibal, Mo “Songwriters Manual & Gui 












TIOUS WRITERS send today for | Submit your ideas for songs 
Free Copy, America’s leading magazine for | criticism and advice. We rev 








writers of Photoplays, Stories, Poems, pose music, secure Copyrig 
Songs Instructive, helpful Writer's free publication or outright 
t, 605 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. Knickerbocker Studios, 304 
PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Big prices paid. | New_York. 
Great demand We show you how. Get SONG WRITERS—send 
free particulars. Rex Publishers, Box 175— pamphlet ‘‘Song Writers Secr 
P 28, Chicago Hanson, Room 610, 3810 Broad 






. Ch 
SONG-WRITER’S BOOKLET FRE 
rhe 


$50—$100 weekly writing g Moving 1 Picture : 
wonderful instructive booklet 


Plays. Get free book; valuable information; “ 

prize offer Photo Playwright Colleg Box Writer's Guide sent absolu free 

278 XY, 33, Chicago mit your latest poems W te mus 
print, and secure copyright Metroy 


PHOTOPLAYS, MAGAZINE STORIES, tan Studios, Room 210, 914 M 
*, Wanted Criticism free; sell on Com- Avenue, Chicago 


Submit Manuscript if a TE or Re 
vrite for Free Plot ¢ hart and De- WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG 













Harvard Company, 460, San Francisco. | We, write the music, copyt rer 
professional copies which 
to over 200 performers at 
Patents and Lawyers submitted to 80 publisher 
a a sale. Our Chief of Staff wr 
INVENTORS desiring to secure patent est Ballad Success of All ‘T 
hould write for our guide-book ‘‘How To | of copies of his songs ha 
Get Your Patent.’’ Send sketch or de- Bell Studios 1490 Broadw 
cription for our opinion of its patentable New_York 
nature Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- WRITE THE WORDS FOR SON 
oe Ve revise poems, compose mu nd gu 


antee to secure publication 
by a New York music 


PATENTS Write for Evidence 1 
Chief Composer and Lyric Edit 


ception Blank and free guide boo 





























model or ketch and description writer of national reputat 
ce nion of its 1 atentable nature written many big song-hit 
ference Prompt Attention copies of his songs have be 
able Terms Victor J Evans & ean write the words for a 
Ninth, Washington, D._¢ Do so now. Submit poem 
PATENTS Highest references Rates subject Send today DD 
reasonable Zest results. Promptness as- Broadway Composing Studi 
sured Sooklet free. Watson E. Coleman gerald Building, New York 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, po YOU WANT YOUR SONG “POEMS 
a accepted? Send them today for best 
PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright, |, fore- immediate publication and free examinat 
most word free Correspondence, solicited Song writing booklet on request Aut 
Results procured. Charges reasonable. Write & Composers Service Co,, Suit 
Metzger, Washington. Broadway, New York 


WANTED-~—Original Ideas f 





PATENTS SECURED. Prompt Service AS 
Avoid dangerous delays. Send for our} for our free booklet. H 
“Record of Invention” form and Free Book Write The , Words For a, ramen 
telling How to Obtain a Patent Send Friedman Composer To he a 
sketch or model for examination. Pre- | People,’’ composer of such | s yg he 
liminary advice without chars Highest Me Tonight In Dreamland Let, ae 
references. Write Today L. Jackson & | You Sweetheart,”’ “Dreaming Of Old Ue 
Co., 5 Ouray Bldg., Washington dD. C ete., is our chief composer rhe a s 
_ his songs have run into the r yns * 
mit ideas or song poems for free ¢T 


INVENTIONS WANTED. Cash 
alty for ideas Adam Fisher Mfg cism and advice, on = any 
St. Louis, Mo compose music, secure copyr 
The Seton Music Company, Suit 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illir 
Farm Lands SONG-POEMS WANTED Send 
HARDWOOD LAND, in Mich SET ag gl gee galt 
located: 20, 40, 80 acre tracts $15 to $30 gin to make 0 a ; 

quainted with our plan t 

































yer acre Sms de Yi € é ce \ 
tone time hae en at att ae he royalties or outright sale rhe 
booklet Swigart Land Co., x. 1265, First os Cone rm eae “Makit . 
Natl Bank ig, Chicago Free. Music Publishers S« 
‘* 1431 Broadway, N ( 
Stammering 
_ Personal 
r at T-TERING And Stammering ee sg 


Cured Home lnstructive booklet free DO You want success? 

Walter uM Donnell, 80 Potomac Bank Build- and, he happy? Wonderf 

ing, Washington, D. C ’ key and Personality 
‘birth date T! 





Shorthand ks 


Trial readi 








SHORTHAND-—Best practical system Crane 840 
learn in 5 hours peed with easy practice — — 

Proof lessons, brochure free King In- c SIX | "Pu E REN NT 
stitute, EB-26. Station F, New Yor! LEVER Publications. 
address only ri 
All current issues. Sat 
Wanted to Buy Walhamore Company, I 

ade!tphia I 


MAIL US YOUR DISCARDED JEW- WRITE THE 
ELRY. Gold Crowns and Bridges, Watches We comp 
Diamotr ds, Silver Platinum & Old False publication 





prices paid at once publisher < 
to 12 days and returned Editor is t . 
4 our expense if our offer is refused tation ae 








ited States Smelting Works (The Old 
Se ha Dept. 65, Chicago, INL. 
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An Amazingly Easy Way 
to Earn 10000 a Year 


Let Me Show You How FREE 


man the $10,000-a- year job is 
Yet today there are a surprising 
earning five figure salaries who 
them a short while ago. 
should prove a= startling 
revelation to every ambitious man who has _ ever 
aspired to get into the $10,000-a-yvear class. 

There is nothing different about the 
salary runs into five figures. He is 
same stuff as you and I For 
Overstreet, of Dallas, Texas. <A 
he was a officer earning 


O the average 

only a dream. 

number of men 
were merely dreaming of 
The secret of their 


success 


man whose 
made of the 
example, take J. P. 

few short years ago 


police less than 81.000 a 


















year. Today his earnings are in excess of $1,000 a 
month—more than 2,000 a year, C. W. Campbell, 
Greensburg, Pa., was formerly a_ railroad employe 
on a small salary—last month his earnings were 
$1,562 i 
Why Don’t YOU Get Into 
° ° 
The Selling Field? 
Read These ‘drool Mr. Overstreet Mr. 
Stories of Suc ‘ ia, < . 
aned $524 in Two Weeks Campbell and the others 
ed more than p's age lette - ven = on 
ond weak in ee lis mage are ¢ success 
a er Roy x ™ ful salesmen. They have 
>. Ore Place, stepped into the $10,000-a 
1 Now 1 fore as High as$io00} year class—and they never 
ey Da ro ¥e sold) goods before! It is 
ago. Was ear ° years? hard to believe that such 
of the ire ling many} big success could come so 
d more thangidgina | quickly and easily Yet it 
sme, my posi} was all amazingly simple 
L. De-| A8k them the secret of their 
wick Ave sudden success. They will 








Earns $1 .562 in Thirty Days tell you they owe it to the 
tars are fis ast thirty} National Salesmen’s Train 
Second Priz ; ar a} wor Association. This is an 
Lonly worked weeks during inization of top-notch 


iteensburg Campbell, esmen and sales managers 

















famed $1, 800 in six Weeks | formed expressly for the pur- 
nn arch pose of training men to sell 
and helping them to good 

selling positions It has 

taken hundreds of men from 

all walks of life and made 

them Master Salesmen—it 

has lifted them out of the 

rut and shown them the way 


Please mention this magazine 











to magnificent earnings, to fascinating careers and 
big selling positions. 
We Train You and Help} 
You Land a Job 
What these men have done, you can do! In 
your spare time at home you can easily master the 
secrets of selling that make Star Salesmen. What- 
ever your experience has been whatever you may 
be doing now—whether or not you think you can 
sell—_just answer this question: Are you ambitious 
to earn $10,000 a year? Then send me your name 
ick! I will prove to you without cost or obliga- 
tion that you can easily become a Star Salesman. 
I will show you how the Salesmanship Training 
and Free Employment Service of the N. S. T. A. 


will help you to wonderful success in Selling. 


Free Book on Salesmanship 


Just mail the coupon or write for our great 
illustrated Book, “A Knight of the Grip,” which 
we will send you Free. Let us prove to you that 
regardless of what you are doing now you can 
quickly become a Star Salesman. Let us show 
you how you too, can step into the ranks of the 
big money makers of business, See how easily you 
ean learn this fascinating, big pay profession § at 
home in your spare time. Learn what we have done 
for others and what we stand ready to do for you. 
Don't put it off until to-morrow—-write us today. 


Mail the coupon at once. 


National Salesmens Training Association 
Dept. 4-S, Chicago, il., U U.S.A. 
National Salesmens Training e Association 
Dept. 4-S, Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 


se send me, without part, your free 
‘A Knight of the Grip about the 


any obligation on my 
** and full information 





system of Salesmanship Training and Employment Service 
a list showing lines of business with openings for salesmen. 
[' | PPPTerrrreererreeireerirr ert Ce verercerceseveesecess 
Street .....ccescercecccccesvevesce eceerseesese Terre eee eee eee 
CY ..ccccccecs Orceoresocesonsese State... cccesccees 


when answering advertisements 
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School 
Course in 


Two Years! 
You Want to Earn Big Money! 


And you will not be satisfied unless you earn stead 





motion, But are you prepared for the job ahead el you 
Do you measure up to the standard that insures success? 
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CHAPTER [. 
THE GRIP. 


HE two men faced each other 

across the flat desk. Its shin- 

ing top of plate glass was lit- 

tered with papers, and the 
chased inkstand and bronze lion paper 
weights stood up like obelisks in a sea 
of white. 

It was a silent, somber room, its 
paneled walls heavy with shadow, 
which was accentuated, rather than re- 
lieved, by the rich gleam of the leather 
bindings of a~case of books and the 
dull comfort of the pile carpet. 

lendrik Moncrossen toyed idly with 
a silver paper knife. He was a great 
man, aloof, important, with a white, 
clean-shaven face in which the mouth 
and nose were ridiculously small. His 
eyes were gray, stabbing points of light 
under colorless brows, and cold. They 
might never have known emotion, 


laughter or sorrow, anger or kindness. 
In them was an eternal calculation, 
nothing else. 


“You had better tell me everything, 
Peter,” he said quietly, and his voice 
was like a caress. 

Peter Wyvern shifted uneasily. For 
years he had foreseen this day, worked 
gainst its coming, provided for it, re- 
peated a formula of speech he would 
use on it, and now he found himself 
almost dumb. 

“It is my daughter, Moncrossen. 
When I began to work for you, 
Gabrielle was nine years old. She is 
now nineteen. As you know, her 
mother died before Gabrielie could 
walk. I worshiped her mother, Mon- 
crossen.”’ 

Moncrossen nodded.’ This was a 
thing outside his creed, but he noted 
the fact as a thing to remember. Wy- 
vern went on, his hesitancy dropping 
from him, as he warmed to his story. 

“With my wife’s death I did not 
care what became of me. I had, until 
then, worked as an expert for the 
greatest safe manufacturers in. the 
world. I left them and began not to 
make safes, but to open them! And 
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I think I did it successfully. ~ Later, 
you came along and made me your 
lieutenant, and together we have built 
up The Pack, the greatest criminal or- 
ganization in the world.” Wyvern 
smiled wryly. “The police of Europe 
and America are always finding the 
trail of The Pack, and always losing 
it. I wonder what they would give to 
know that Hendrik Moncrossen, the 
stockbroker, is its chief?” 

Moncrossen’s face did not change. 
“Are you threatening me, Wyvern?” 

Wyvern met his gaze full. “I am 
not fool enough to threaten you, nor 
cur enough to betray you, and you 
know it. But I was telling you of my- 
self and my daughter. Gabrielle was 
always like her mother, and, as she 
grew older, I saw my wife living again. 
It seemed that Heaven was trying to 
recompense me for the wrong it had 
done me when it took her.” 

A little smile flickered on Moncros- 
sen’s lips. He was his own god. Wy- 
vern ignored it. 

“T made a vow that Gabrielle should 
never know of the life that I had led, 
nor the way in which I was making my 
money. I sent her to France to be 
educated. Her mother was French, so 
that she was half I'rench already, and 
her ten years in the convent there have 
converted her from a child into a 
beautiful young woman. She returned 
a week ago. Of course she has heard 
of The Pack, there isn’t a living soul 
who reads the newspapers who~hasn’t, 
but shé cannot guess that her father is 
one of its leaders.” 

“Well?” |§Moncrossen 
question, although he knew 
what was coming. 

“I want to cut it out. I’ve saved 
money and have nearly fifty thousand 
in sound securities. I had determined 
that, when Gabrielle returned, I would 
give up this life, and I wish to adhere 
to my determination. I want to take 
Gabrielle away, overseas, and give my 


asked the 
exactly 


~ 


life and my money to making her 
happy.” 

Wyvern stopped speaking abruptly, 
and once more the heavy silence came 
down on the room. 

“Ts this all? Is this the only reason 
you have for dropping out of the 
game?” 

Wyvern hesitated, and a faint flush 
stained his white cheeks. “No!” 
There was an element of defiance in 
the negative. “Always I’ve tried to 
persuade myself that I’m an_ honest 
man at bottom. When my wife died 
all the foundations of my life were 
rent and smashed, and I toppled to the 
ground; my ideals came with me. I 
didn’t care what I did. I drifted into 
crime. But all the time I’ve felt a re- 
straining hand. I’m a thief, but I’m 
not made for a thief, and I’ve looked 
forward to this day as to a day of de- 
liverance. I can tell you this, as, de- 
spite my scruples, I’ve always done my 
best for you and pulled my weight to 
the last ounce. But the knowledge of 
it helps me to look into my girl’s eyes 
with an easier mind than I might have 
done.” 

“T see.” Moncrossen’s voice was 
very soft, and Wyvern felt a chill. He 
had heard Moncrossen speak like that 
before. “Now then, Peter, you are 
aware, of course, that the only man 
whom the police can definitely connect 
with The Pack is Peter Wyverrt; you 
are aware that the slip which you made 
over the Tooroonda gold stunt put 
proof positive into the hands of Scot- 
land Yard, although the evidence was 
insufficient to convict you; you are also 
aware that your finger prints are at the 
Yard. You know that you are a 
marked man, that every fly cop in the 
States and every plain-clothes man in 
Great Britain has your picture ham- 
mered into his memory?” 

Wyvern nodded. “I know, but that 
is in the game.” 

Moncrossen 


leaned forward. His 
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eyes were like pieces of gray ice. 
“Also you know that you are the clev- 
erest safe manipulator in the world. I 
know it, and I want to use you just 
once. There is Jacques Vaudreux » 

Wyvern interrupted. “I don’t want 
to hear.” 

Moncressen persisted. “Jacques 
Vaudreux is in London. He is the 
greatest fence in Europe, and all the 
underworld knows that he is handling 
the disposal of the famous collection of 
jewels which has been dubbed the 
Venetian Collection, and which was 
stolen from John P. Hartley. That 
collection, Peter, is worth a quarter of 
a million. The Pack has something on 
Vandreux. You will remember how 
badly he treated us in the matter of the 
Birchington tiara, and The Pack is go- 
ing to hit back. We want the Venetian 
Collection from Vaudreux, and you, 
Peter, are the man to get it. He is 
staying in a flat behind Park kane, and 
the stuff is in a wall safe in that flat. 
We have watched him for eight days 
and know everything there is to know 
regarding him. I might say the job is 
fixed for to-night.” 

Wyvern shook his head. “I’m sorry, 
Moncrossen, but I can’t do it. I’m fin- 
ished. A wall safe can be nothing to 
you, especially the kind you’d find in a 
cheap flat. Get one of your boobs on 
to it. I guess it’s below Peter Wyvern. 
Anyhow, I’m finished. I’m going to be 
straight from now on.” 

Moncrossen’s face did not change. 
He said quietly: “You think you are 
finished with me?” 

Wyvern bent toward him. 
no longer the  conscience-stricken 
father of an innocent daughter, the 
grief-ridden husband of a dead wife, 
but Wyvern the crook, the man whom 
the police would have given their pen- 
sions to convict, the clever, unscrupu- 
lous criminal who acknowledged this 
man alone, in all the world of crime, as 
his superior. “You're thinking of 


He was 
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‘Peeky’ Lynn, Moncrossen, the low 
hound who does your killing. I warn 
you right now, and you can convey the 
glad word to Peeky, if you like, that, 
on the day he sets out to get me, he’d 
better call at an undertaker’s. Anyhow 
I reckon Peeky won't start. He knows 
his lintitations.”’ 

Moncrossen sat back. Wyvern was 
speaking the truth, and Moncrossen 
knew it. To send a crude thug like 
Lynn against a man-of Wyvern’s at- 
tainments would be to send the thug 
to his death. Yet Wyvern was drop- 
ping him! Wyvern refused to work 
with him any longer! And he had so 
much on Vaudreux! He had sworn to 
get Vaudreux! His vanity was 
wounded. Wyvern was the first mem- 
ber of The Pack to refuse his author- 
ity. He would deal with Wyvern him- 
self. He recognized that only he was 
capable of dealing with him. 

A little smile flickered across his lips, 
and behind it his wonderful brain 
worked like lightning. Already a plan 
was in his head, a plan of startling, 
devilish ingenuity. He held out his 
hand. 

“All right, Peter. You’ve been a 
good man to me, and I won’t stand in 
your light. If it’s good-by, we won't 
quarrel about it. Shake!’ 

Peter leaned across and took Mon- 
crossen’s fingers, and in that moment 
Moncrossen’s coat sleeve brushed the 
inkpot and toppled it over. The ink ran 
across the plate-glass top of the desk 


in a blue-black river, and Moncrossen 
swore sharply. 

“Get the papers off the deck, Peter, 
while I find a duster. What’s that 
sheet with ink all over it? Eh? The 
articles of the association of the Bulo 
Reef? That’s important. 
Here, blot as much of it as you can 
with this.” 

He slipped some clean sheets of blot- 
ting paper across to Wyvern, who, his 
fingers wet with ink, was endeavoring 
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to save some of the papers from com- 
plete ruin. Wyvern blotted the docu- 
ment in question, using several sheets 
of absorbent in the process, while Mon- 
crossen mopped up the ink on the desk 
with a duster. 

Then Wyvern left, uneasy at heart 
because of the sudden change’ which 
had come over Moncrossen. And _ be- 
hind him, Moncrossen, his lips still 
smiling, studied a white sheet of blot- 
ting paper, dotted with Wyvern’s fin- 
ger prints! 





CHAPTER II. 

WITH THE SPRINGTIME. 
ABRIELLE WYVERN _ turned 
into Hyde Park and came face to 
face with Bob Dennison. With the 
meeting a mutual pleasure leaped to 
the soft brown eyes of the girl and the 

laughing blue eyes of the boy. 

“I say, Miss Wyvern, this is just 
great. Fancy meeting you so soon after 
lunch. Where is your father?” 

“He has gone down to the city to see 
a man named Moncrossen about some 
shares. I’m due at an at-home with 
the mother of a girl with whom I was 
at school in France, so I thought I’d 
take a stroll in the park first. Isn’t 
everything beautiful and fresh and 
sweet ?” 

Dennison ran his eyes over her criti- 
cally and admiringly and said: “Yes, 
rather!” Gabrielle noticed the look, 
read the thought which was behind the 
words and flushed. She had known 
Bob Dennison three days, had met him 
at the house of a friend, and, though 
she knew absolutely nothing of his 
family, or even himself, beyond the 
fact that he was exceedingly gentle- 
manly and youthfully refreshing in his 
ideas and speech, she felt more than a 
passing interest in him. 

“May I stroll with you?” asked Den- 
“Perhaps you would have a cup 
You are sure 
They 


nison. 
of tea at the tea house? 
not to get much of that at ‘home. 
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always give you thimbles with handles 
on them, and you snatch an infinitesi- 
mal wedge of cake from a tea cart, as 
it is rushed past you. I’ve been to 
some. Now come along.” 

They made their way to the tea 
house, and Dennison watched Gabri- 
elle’s slim white fingers busy with the 
teapot and cups. Gabrielle looked 
across at him. 

“When are you going to accept my 
invitation to dine with father and my- 
self, Mr. Dennison? You have never 
met my father, have you? Could you 
come to-night? We could have dinner 
in our suite, instead of in the hotel 
dining room.” 

Dennison looked 
awfully sorry,” he 
afraid it’s impossible. [I’m on—I have 
business to attend to this evening 
which I cannot postpone. I should love 
to come, too.” 

Gabrielle pretended to be piqued. 
“Oh, business! I believe that is the 
stock excuse of the male species, isn’t 
it? What is this business, if I may ask 
the question.” 

Dennison hesitated, seemed about to 
speak, and then stirred his tea in silence 
for a few moments. At last he said: 
“Don’t let’s talk about such dry stuff as 
business, when all the flowers are glow- 
ing and the wind smells as though it 
vere blown straight from the store- 
house of nature’s perfumery.” 

Gabrielle wondered why he did not 
care to tell her of his work, wondered 
what that work could be which left 
him free in the daytime and called him 
in the evening; but she did not ptish 
the point. Instead she smiled and said: 
“T did not know you had poetical lean- 
ings.” 

Dennison looked straight into her 
eyes, and the serious expression on his 
face caused the hand with which she 
held her cup to tremble, so that she had 
to refrain from drinking. 

“There are some influences, Gabri- 
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elle,” said Dennison slowly and delib- 
erately—Gabrielle flushed as he used 
her Christian name—‘“which would 
convert the most hardened materialist 
into a poet.” He leaned across the 
table. “Gabrielle, I want to know if 
there is a chance of our being greater 
friends than we are.” 

Gabrielle found her 
hardly know you.” 

“T know.” Dennison’s voice was 
eager. “That’s why I ask. You don’t 
know mty people, I don’t know yours. 
We are just two people who have met 
alone; we can only judge ourselves. 
We have no bias of family influence, of 
consideration of family position to af- 
fect our decision. If you think you 
would still care to see me, would like 
to do so, I want you to visit my people, 
and I would like to meet your father. 
After that I would ask you the thing 
which it would be unfair for me to 
ask you now. Gabrielle, I love you. I 
think I loved you from the moment I 
first met you.” 

Gabrielle nearly knocked her teacup 
over. This was not the proposal of her 
dreams, the burning declaration of un- 
dying affection that she had always 
pictured to herself. She looked across 
at Dennison, read the latent strength in 
the boy’s mouth and chin, the man who 
thought and spoke from behind the 
boyish exterior, the intelligence in the 
blue eyes. She suddenly had a realiza- 
tion that Dennison might be older than 
he looked, older, not perhaps in years, 
but in wisdom, that this boyishness was 
a cloak. With that came an under- 
standing that he interested her tremen- 
dously. 

“I hardly know what to say to you,” 
she said quietly, “but I will tell you 
that I would rather grow to love you 
than any man I have yet met.” 

Reckless of the people about them, 
Dennison lifted her fingers to his lips, 
and Gabrielle wondered at the thrill of 
his kiss. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE TRUTH, 


AMID the ornate luxury of the Hotel 

Magnificent, Piccadilly, Gabrielle 
walked uneasily up and down. Around 
her swirled the glittering life of Lon- 
don’s mightiest caravansary, whirling 
aloft in elevators, hurrying out on to 
the pavements of one of the most 
famous streets in the world, telling of 
wealth and all that wealth brings. Yet 
in it all Gabrielle saw only the ashes 
of her happiness. 

A few chance words at the at-home 
which she had attended that afternoon 
after leaving Dennison, the exhibition 
of a faded photo and her life had 
seemed to crash in ruins abeut her feet. 
A young man had been at the at-home, 
a man bearing a great name, and, by 
virtue of that name, holding a position 
which his discretion and attainments 
could not support. Among other things 
they had chatted of criminals. The 
Pack, the black cloud which had men- 
aced law and order for ten years, natu- 
rally came into the discussion. The 
young man had remarked en a singular 
coincidence. Miss Wyvern bore the 
name of the only man whom the au- 
thorities could connect with The Pack. 
He produced a snapshot, lent him by 
the wife of a man who should have 
known better. The snapshot showed 
Gabrielle her father. 

She had wondered at her own self- 
possession in that moment, not realiz- 
ing that it was a heritage from that 
very father whose name was anathema. 
She had acted and been surprised at 
her own acting; she had laughed and 
chatted and left the house very easily 
and naturally, but still surprised at her- 
self. 

Now she waited for her father to 
come back to her. He came with the 
shadows of the evening, and he looked 
tired. As he removed his gloves she 
noticed that his fingers were stained 
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with ink, and she wondered at it. He 
was a man of nice habits and immacu- 
late dress. Then, with a little word of 
greeting, she accompanied him into the 
elevator and so to the sitting room of 
their suite. Inside, without preamble, 
she asked the question which had thun- 
dered m her brain for what seemed 
interminable weeks. 

“Father, what do you know of The 
Pack ?” 

Peter Wyvern’s hands _ clenched 
tight, and in that clenching, involuntary 
though it was, began the first counter 
move to Moncrossen’s subtle scheme. 

“The Pack!” he echoed. 

Gabrielle nodded, and her heart was 
telling her that it was the truth she had 
heard. In short, staccato sentences, 
she told Wyvern of the thing which 
she had learned that afternoon. “Can 
you deny it, father?” she asked at the 
finish. 

Wyvern turned away and stood for 
a few seconds by an open bureau, lit- 
tered with writing materials. His 
clenched hands, grown hot, began to 
feel sticky with ink. He opened them 
and leaned heavily on the littered top 
of the bureau. All the time he was 
wondering at his daughter. No hys- 
terics, no despair, no appeal, but a 
dreadful, cold accusation and an alert 
mind. He realized that, while the girl 
had inherited all the sweet honesty of 
her mother’s disposition, she had also 
taken from him that subtle self-control 
which was so essential to success in his 
nefarious occupation. She had heard 
this thing, and, with the photograph to 
back it, she must believe it. Should he 
deny it, or should he make a clean 
breast of it? 

Furtively he studied her from the 
corners of his eyes. Girl though she 





was, fragile, almost pathetic, her brown 
eyes soft and pained, he could see the 
steel which ran through her being, 
which might bend, but would never 
break, the steel that she inherited from 
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him. He made a great decision. It 
would be best, now she had learned this 
much, to start fair. He would tell her. 

So he told her all. There was no 
attempt to excuse himself in the tell- 
ing. He said how he had saved his 
money for her, how he had fought and 
allowed his soul to be killed, that hers 
might live. But in that he told the 
truth and nothing more. He detailed 
his conversation with Moncressen, the 
suggestion regarding the last job, the 
robbing of Vaudreux, the fence, and 
his refusal; of Moncrossen’s changed 
demeanor, and the fear it had inspired 
in him. When Moncrossen spoke like 
that he was most to be dreaded. 

Gabrielle listened to it all and felt 
her heart grow cold. The father 
whom she had worshiped, who had 
seemed to her the ideal man, the model 
on which she had shaped the husband 
of her dreams, was a criminal, a hunted 
thing, striving to shake off the shackles 
of his wickedness, but still bearing the 
marks_which they had made. She 
looked at him steadily. In the ten min- 
utes of his recital and her thought, ten 
years had written their passing on his 
face. She saw him an old man, broken 
with the weight of his conscience and 
his remorse. It came to her suddenly 
that he had one foot on the ladder 
which might lift him to decency and 
some happiness. Was it for her to 
thrust him down to perdition forever? 
One word from her would do it. She 
was not sure that her love for him 
had not been killed, but she was sure 
that on her word hung all his hopes of 
salvation, If she condemned him she 
would damn him, and she was his 
daughter. In his crooked, mistaken 
way, he had loved her. 

She slipped across the floor to him 
and, though her lips were cold, offered 
them to him. “You are still my 
father,” she whispered softly. 

And Peter Wyvern drew her to him 
as he might have drawn the cross. 














The 


Gabrielle never knew how long she 
and her father sat in the room together, 
hand in hand, he broken, she with tears 


wet and hot on her cheeks. With the 
darkness, which enveloped them like a 
merciful cloak, they planned their lives 
as lovers might plan,the miracle days 
after their marriage. 'The dinner gong 
boomed its summons unheeded, and the 
hours slipped away. In the darkness 
of the room, high above the roar of 
Babylon, Hope lighted her lamp, and 
the flame flickered uncertainly in the 
winds of chance, but still it flickered 
brightly. 

At last, it must have been approach- 
ing midnight, Gabrielle said: “Daddy, 
I want you to take me to supper; any 
quiet little place will do. We are fin- 
ished with all this, for to-morrow we 
shall sail somewhere. Will you take 
me?” 

Wyvern got to his feet and switched 
on the light. “I’ll shut the bureau,” he 
said. He walked across to the open 
desk and then stood still, his dulled 
eyes aflame with the old light, his age 
partially slipped from him. Gabrielle 
saw the change and hurried to his side. 

“What is it, father?” Her voice was 
filled with alarm. 

Wyvern pointed to the papers on the 
desk top. Where he had leaned with 
his sticky, hot hands, there were dis- 
tinct marks of his fingers, the fingers 
which he had forgotten to cleanse from 
ink in the tortured state of his mind. 

“Well?” asked Gabrielle in a puzzled 
tone. To her, to anybody of the every- 
But 
Wyvern was a master criminal, a man 
who had fought successfully against 
the police and against his 
He knew Moncrossen, knew the 
tlety of the man, and he realized that 
he had fallen into a trap. He must 
have left similar imprints on the blot- 
ting paper at Moncrossen’s office. That 
seemingly trivial accident of the upset 
inkpot had been a camouflaged move in 


day world, the thing was nothing. 


own kind. 


sub- 
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a devilish scheme of revenge. Wyvern 
realized it at once. Scotland Yard held 
records of his finger prints. Moncros- 
sen had a paper bearing those prints. 
The chain of possibilities appalled 
Wyvern. 

Jacques Vaudreux! 

It was the criminal mind of Wyvern 
which was working then, the swift, 
keen mind of the crook who sees the 
vital importance of details. He swung 
round.to Gabrielle. 

“Listen!” His voice was hard and 
even, pregnant with concentrated de- 
termination. “I told you how Mon- 
crossen wanted me to lift Vaudreux’s 
jewels. I told you Moncrossen owes 
Vaudreux a grudge. To-night he had 
planned to pay that grudge. You re- 
member how [ blotted up the ink on 
Moncrossen’s desk? Doesn’t this paper 
here tell you anything, these prints?” 

Gabrielle stared at the smudged 
paper, and Wyvern’s confidence in the 
faculties which she had inherited from 
himself was justified. Her face 
whitened. 

“It means,” she said slowly, “that 
Moncrossen blotting paper 
bearing your finger prints.” 

“Yes.” Wyvern’s tone was strangely 
subdued. “And how I see it. 
He is going to rob Vaudreux and leave 
my prints where they will be found.” 

“BE fence, a man 


’ 


holds a 


this is 


jut Vaudreux is a 
outside the law. He can take no ac- 
tion!” 

Gabrielle felt again the surprise of 
the afternoon at her own coolness and 
logic 

Peter Wyvern smiled bitterly. “It 
is not the police, Gabrielle,” he said 


quietly. “I thought of them at first, 
but I realize that Moncrossen is too 
clever to bring them in He won’t 


want the police mixed up in it. Jacques 
Vaudreux is acting for one of the lead- 
ing gangs of apaches in Paris. He 
will be robbed of their goods, and my 


finger prints will be left behind. It 
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will mean that I shall have on my trail 
a crowd that I shall never defeat, a 
crowd that will ultimately get me. 
Moncrossen dare not put the police on 
my trail, because he is afraid of what 
I might say if they caught me. I could 
hang him with a sentence. But the 
men for whom Vaudreux is_ work- 
ing Is it plain? Vaudreux knows 
my prints. It was one of his methods 
of communication to sign with a finger 
print instead of a name. It was safer. 
Do you see the devilishness of it?” 

Gabrielle nodded. Her brain was in 
a whirl. She could hardly grasp the 
threads which went to the weaving of 
this intricate pattern of indirect re- 
venge. Moncrossen would kill her 
father as surely as though he had shot 
him, but he would do it subtly, without 
trouble to himself. After this night, 
if his scheme went well, he could wipe 
Peter Wyvern from his memory, 
knowing that the dreadful man beyond 
the Channel would settle with Wyvern, 
once and for all. It was an outrage of 
the unwritten law of the underworld 
for kind to rob kind. 

“What ean we do?” she asked. A 
little tenderness, a wistful longing crept 
into Wyvern’s eyes, as he heard that 
“we.” This fragile girl, who was her 
mother born again, said we. She stood 
by him in this, the hour of his greatest 
peril. Wyvern wondered blindly if he 
deserved it, and he almost recoiled 
from the plan which was forming in 
his mind. He spoke at last, and his 
tone was that of a suppliant. 

“You only can act, Gabrielle. You 
may be sure that from the moment I 
left Moncrossen I was watched; that, 
at this minute, his agents are round 
the hotel. I want you to go to Vau- 
dreux’s flat. It is on the second story 
of No. 17a Kedley Street, which 
branches from Park Lane. An iron 
fire escape runs up the back. Go there, 
climb this fire escape to the story above 
Vaudreux’s flat and watch, If any- 


thing happens, anything, run back here 
and tell me. Don’t interfere. You are 
not capable of doing so. If nothing 
happens, we will know that Moncros- 
sen has not moved yet, and to-morrow 
I will go and see him. I think I can 
get that blotting paper from him. Will 
you do this for me?” 

“How can I leave the hotel?” 

“In the same way as you can. reach 
Vaudreux’s flat, down the fire escape. 
They won’t see you leave the hotel, al- 
though you are sure to be seen in the 
street. But they will pass a woman un- 
noticed. I would never get to the end 
of the road. Is it asking too much, 
dear ?” 

“T will do it,” said Gabrielle quietly, 
and her tone was as steady as a rock. 


CHAPTER IV. 
DEATH. 

HERE was a light in the flat! 
Gabrielle, standing on the op- 
posite side of Kedley Street to that.on 
which was situated Vaudreux’s apart- 
ment, saw a little glimmer of light 
show in the windows, vanish, flicker 
again, and once more disappear. Some- 

body had flashed an electric torch. 
Gabrielle shuddered. About her was 
the stillness of the night, and in its 
folds were dreadful secrets. A week 
ago she had wandered in the garden of 
the school, picking flowers for the din- 
ner tables, with the sunshine and the 
scent about her, and all the world was 
a joyous playground at her feet. Now 
she walked in the shadows, and fear 
stalked by her side. She tried to guess 
why she had the courage to do what 
she was doing; why she did not faint, 
call out, develop hysteria, while her 
brain, beneath the seething excitement 
of her body, worked icily and mathe- 
matically. It was her father. She 
knew it. The woman of her, the 
woman who would have cried and 
given way, was her mother; the being 
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which weighed only this chance and 
that, but went steadily onward, was her 
father. She crept up the fire escape. 

At the second story she halted and 
peered through the window. It was a 
plainly furnished room into which she 
looked, with pale, distempered walls, 
and was evidently used as an office. A 
great pedestal desk occupied the center 
of the floor, and against one of the 
walls was a bureau. Above the bureau 
a round hole gaped in the distemper, 
and, hanging from the lip of this hole, 
was a heavy circular metal disk. 
Gabrielle knew that it was the wall 
safe, knew that it had been opened. 

The bureau also was open, and over 
this, a shadowy figure, in the reflection 
of his electric torch, a man was bend- 
ing. He was ripping papers from the 
bureau and scattering them about. He 
knocked an inkpot over, and the fluid 
ran across the desk to the floor. From 
his pocket he took a paper, and 
Gabrielle noticed that it was rolled and 
not folded. He rolled it flat and placed 
it on the desk. 

The girl quivered with excitement. 
This was the plant! The papers in the 
bureau had been scattered about, as 
though the searcher had been seeking 
something, The ink might have been 
knocked over by accident, and the fin- 
ger prints left on the blotter in the 
same way. Gabrielle was sure that the 
sheet of blotting paper contained prob- 
ably only one print, for, of all the 
pieces which her father had used at 
Moncrossen’s office, Moncrossen would 
select the least marked. He was too 
cunning to overdo his clews. 

She had to get that sheet or blotter. 
Gabrielle forgot her father’s injunction 
to hurry back to him without interfer- 
ence. She could only think that she 
must destroy the false evidence against 
him. 

The man completed his task at last 
and straightened himself, and, as he 
did so, the door of the room opened, 


a switch clicked, releasing a flood of 
light from the ceiling, and a man in a 
dressing gown stepped into the room. 
The burgiar turned like a cornered ani- 
mal, and the name that he uttered came 
plainly to Gabrielle’s ears, as she 
shrank back to the shadows: “Vau- 
dreux!” 

“You!” The man in the dressing 
gown spoke in French, and, despite the 
horror of the moment, the language 
was music to Gabrielle’s ears. “You 
would rob me!” 

The burglar jumped. In that mo- 
ment he realized that his master’s plan 
must go astray unless he did something 
swiftly, something desperate. Vau- 
dreux put out his hands, and between 
them traveled a flash like a gleam of 
silver. With a great cry the French- 
man reeled back across the pedestal 
desk, and on his breast stood the bone 
hilt of a knife. 

The burglar leaped to the window. 
Gabrielle found her faculties working 
at lightning speed. In his hand the 
man swung a little black bag. Gabrielle 
flattened herself against the wall by the 
window. She would get the bag and 
the blotting paper before the alarm had 
produced results, before the death cry 
of the murdered man brought anybody 
else to the scene. The bag, she knew, 
must contain the jewels, and it would 
be her father’s last action in his crim- 
inal career to return those jewels to 
their owner. 

The murderer came through the win- 
dow like a flash, and Gabrielle’s hand 
shot out and snatched the bag. The 
man stumbled, swerved, nearly 
stopped, and, as he reeled off his bal- 
ance, Gabrielle pushed, him blindly 
down the flight of-iron stairs. She 
turned to the room, but she was too 
late. A man, obviously a valet, was 
coming through the door. He saw the 
open window and rushed to it, and the 
action saved Gabrieile’s life. 

As he came she slipped frantically 
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up the next flight of grided stairs and 
crouched in the shadow. The valet 
naturally looked downward and heard 
the cursing burglar picking himself up 
and preparing to reascend. A gun 
flashed in the valet’s hand, and the re- 
port of it split the night like thunder. 
Gabrielle, shivering with fright, heard 
the hurried clatter of the burglar’s 
shoes, as the man shot down the fire 
escape and ran for his life. The valet 
went back to the room, and Gabrielle, 
despite her fears, slipped once more to 
the fire-escape platform. 

She saw the valet bend over Vau- 
dreux and almost cried out aloud. The 
Frenchman lifted his head, for a sec- 
ond Gabrielle saw his dreadful face; 
then he gasped two words: “The 
Pack!” He fell back and was very 
still. 

“The Pack!” The valet echoed the 
words and then picked up the tele- 
phone. He did not hand in a number, 
but just shouted: “Scotland Yard at 
once! There’s been a murder com- 
mitted here!” 

As the valet cried his message into 
the receiver, the door of the room 
opened quietly and a man_ stepped 
through. 

“Did you ask for Scotland Yard?” 
he said. 

The valet looked up at him, evidently 
completely off his mental balance by 
the rush of events. 

“Who the mischief are you?” he de- 
manded. “Where did you come 
from?” 

“I was passing, heard a shot, so ran 
up. I am a member of the C. I. D.” 

Out on the balcony Gabrielle was 
clutching the iron railings in a desper- 
ate attempt to prevent herself from 
falling. She was on the verge of col- 
lapse. For the man who claimed to be 
a detective, and who, if he was stat- 
ing the truth, must inevitably find the 
blotting paper which seemingly proved 
her father’s guilt was Bob Dennison. 
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CHAPTER V. 
PERIL. 


GHE continued to eye Dennison and 

wondered at the detached curi- 
osity of her survey. He appeared just 
as she knew him, youthful, debonair, 
his black hair showing in startling con- 
trast to his blue eyes, yet he was dif- 
ferent. She sensed, what she might 
have guessed when first she had met 
him, a strength, placid, almost languid, 
but formidable, a certain inevitability 
which was accentuated by the ease of 
his manner. Gabrielle’s thoughts were 
paradoxical, as she watched him. He 
looked young, she thought, and yet old; 
young in years, old in knowledge, a 
dangerous combination. 

The ‘valet spoke. “You are from 
Scotland Yard! I don’t understand!” 
The man was plainly making a tremen- 
dous endeavor to recover his wits. 

Dennison nodded affably. “Yes; as 
I have said, I was passing, heard a shot 
and came up. But go on with your 
telephoning. Get the Yard and tell 
them.” 

At that moment the telephone was 
evidently connected, for the valet spoke 
into the mouthpiece and, in hurried, 
staccato sentences, gave particulars of 
what had happened and the address. 
As he replaced the receiver, he looked 
up at Dennison. “They are coming at 
once,” he said slowly, as though he 
doubted the good faith of his visitor 
and wished to see what effect the an- 
nouncement would have on him. 

“Good,” murmured Dennison, tap- 
ping a cigarette on his thumb nail. “I'll 
touch nothing until they arrive. Will 
you smoke while we’re waiting?” He 
handed a cigarette to the valet, and the 
latter lit it with trembling fingers. The 
two men smoked in silence, with the 
dead man stretched across the pedestal 
desk, a yard away from them, the knife 
hilt standing rigid and straight above 
his breast like a black finger of fate. 
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Gabrielle endeavored to settle down 
to a cold plan of action, and, as she 
thought, the enormity of the situation 
grew gradually stronger in her mind. 
From the threat of burglary, from the 
vengeance of the apaches, her father’s 
danger had increased to the ultimate 
crime. Now, if the law wanted“ him, 
they would want him for murder. 

She reflected that Moncrossen’s 
scheme had failed in one particular. 
Unless she recovered the blotter he had 
“fixed” her father with a vengeance, 
but it was the police to whom Mon- 
crossen had betrayed him, not the 
apaches. Another thought followed 
that: Both the police and the apaches, 
of course! The valet must be an ac- 
complice of Vaudreux’s, a creature of 
the Parisian underworld. He would 
learn that the finger prints were those 
of Peter Wyvern and would tell his 
confederates in Paris, and her father 
would be hunted both by the law and 
those outside it! 

How could her father hope to escape 
them both? Gabrielle knew a moment 
of blind panic, an almost irresistible de- 
sire to run down the fire escape with 
the jewels and trust to the night and 
her own good fortune to carry her back 
to the hotel. She looked over the edge 
of the fire escape. Below her the shad- 
ows were heavy and opaque, and she 
shuddered. It came to her that on all 
the darkness word was written 
plainly for her to read, and that word 
was peril! Peril from the police in- 
side the room, peril from the creatures 
of the underworld who lurked below; 
for she was certain Moncrossen was 
not the kind of man to overlook a thing 
like that. 

And then the police came; a con- 
stable, stolidly homely, a prosaic dab of 
dull blue on the wild coloring of the 
night’s adventure, two plain-clothes 
men who looked as though they would 
have been more at ease in uniform, and 
a man who was obviously a doctor. 
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All chance for recovering the blotter 
was gone, yet Gabrielle felt she must 
wait, must risk everything in order to 
find out exactly what was going to take 
place. 


CHAPTER VI. 
INVESTIGATIONS. 


ENNISON and the valet rose, as 
the police walked into the room, 
and the four newcomers started as they 
saw Dennison. “Mr. Dennison!” It 
was the doctor who spoke, and 
Gabrielle noticed that the policeman 
was standing to attention. Dennison 
nodded. The valet exclaimed: “Denni- 
son! The great——” 

But Dennison interrupted him before 
the valet completed his sentence. “T 
heard a shot, as I was passing here, 
and came up to see what was happen- 
ing. I’ve touched nothing, but, if I 
may, I’d like to have a look round, al- 
though it’s not my case.” 

“We shail be pleased, sir,” said one 
of the plain-clothes men deferentially. 

Gabrielle saw that the valet had 
never taken his eyes off Dennison from 
the moment he had learned the detec- 
tive’s name, and for a few seconds she 
wondered at it. Then a memory came 
to her, something which she had read 
months ago in a European edition of 
an English newspaper, and which, be- 
ing relatively unimportant, she had 
practically forgotten, Dennison was 
named by England as her greatest de- 
tective and had been given a free hand 
to devote all his time to hunting down 
The Pack. 

Through the fog of her emotion, 
Gabrielle heard one of the plain- 
clothes men interrogating the valet. 
“You say found your master 
dead ?” 


Ve wt. 

“THe made no movement, said noth- 
ing? He is just as you discovered 
him ?” 


“Ves, sir. 


you 
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The man was lying and Gabrielle 
wondered why. Vaudreux had spoken, 
had said that The Pack was responsi- 
ble, and yet the valet said nothing of 
this to the police. Gabrielle concluded 
that he was reserving this information 
for the benefit of the men across the 
Channel. Probably he was suppressing 
it so that it should not get into the 
newspapers, and thus let The Pack be 
warned that the Parisian criminals 
knew the identity of Vaudreux’s mur- 
derers. 

A few more questions were asked as 
to the identity, business, et cetera, of 
the dead man, and to all these the valet 
lied glibly. Gabrielle noticed that Den- 
nison’s face wore a little smile, as he 
listened. 

Then Dennison walked over to the 
bureau, and Gabrielle felt like scream- 
ing aloud. This was the most dreadful 
moment of all. 

“Hello!” said Dennison. “Some- 
body’s been spilling some ink. It’s all 
over the place. Here!” 

He snatched up a paper, as he ut- 
tered the exclamation, and Gabrielle’s 
eyes closed, her head dropped forward, 
while all the world seemed to spin 
about her. It was the blotter bearing 
her father’s finger prints. 

Dennison turned to the center of the 
room. “There are finger prints on this 
blotter,” he said quietly. 

The valet started and leaned for- 
ward, as a man who does not wish to 
miss a single detail of what is happen- 
ing before him. Dennison slipped a 
round magnifying glass from his 
pocket, and, holding the blotter under 
the green-shaded desk lamp, studied 
the marks. When he looked up there 
was a curious high light in his eyes 
which thrilled Gabrielle and made her 
think of some creature of prey on a 
scent. 

“This case concerns me after all,” 
said Dennison. His voice appeared 


almost as easy and natural as before, 
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but there was a tremulous undercurrent 
of suppressed emotion running through 
it. “As you know, I’ve concentrated 
on the case of The Pack for—a long 
time, and I think I may claim to have 
all the available clews and data at my 
fingers’ ends.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the plain-clothes 
man with interest. The valet took a 
silent step forward. 

Dennison tapped the blotting paper. 
“While I am not going to state it as 
a definite fact, pending the confirma- 
tion of the finger-print department, I 
am almost certain that the marks on 
this blotter were made by the digits of 
Peter Wyvern, the safe breaker, the 
only man whom we know definitely to 
be connected with The Pack.” 

“Wyvern!” 

It was the valet who spoke the name, 
as though he memorized it for future 
reference. Gabrielle read a dreadful 
significance im that repetition. She did 
not notice that, for an atom of time, 
Dennison’s laughing blue eyes rested on 
the valet’s face. She did not know that, 
under Dennison’s cool exterior, his 
keen, hard brain was thrashing, plan- 
ning, telling him that at last he had 
probed a joint in the hitherto impene- 
trable armor of secrecy which girded 
The Pack, and endeavoring to find a 
means of exploiting that discovery. 

Dennison bent over the _ blotting 
paper again, and then gently touched 
the marks on it, the finger prints, and 
the broad stream of ink which the mur- 
derer had deliberately poured across its 
surface from the bottle on Vaudreux’s 
desk. And as he touched those marks 
a frown puckered Dennison’s forehead. 
Gabrielle watched him as a child might 
watch a magician at an entertainment. 
She realized that this man’s intelligence 
and specialized knowledge was ex- 
traordinary. Dennison spoke again, 
very quietly, as though he was keeping 
a grip on himself. 

“T want the remainder of the ink in 
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that bottle, and I want a piece of paper 
in which to wrap this blotter. There 
is something here I don’t understand.” 

Gabrielle, watching the constable 
carefully cork the almost empty inkpot 
and carefully roll the stained blotting 
paper into an envelope, wondered what 
Dennison could have discovered by his 
scrutiny. She could not guess that the 
whole of her life had been altered in 
that second and the fate of The Pack 
sealed. Moncrossen had been clever, 
but, like all clever criminals, he had 
overreached himself, had pitted himself 
at last against a man cleverer than he. 
On the blotter with which he had hoped 
to destroy Peter Wyvern was to be 
built an edifice of deduction which was 
to crush him to the dust. 

“Bring this fellow along to the 
Yard,”. said Dennison to the plain- 
clothes men, pointing to the 


“The man is quite dead, I suppose, 
doctor ?” 
The doctor, who had been making an 


examination of Vaudreux’s 
nodded. “Practically 
death,” he said tersely. “Whoever 
stabbed him was an expert with a 
knife. Are you finished here for the 
present?” 

“For the moment,” said Dennison. 
“Constable, you will remain here and, 
under no circumstances, will you allow 
anybody into the room; neither will 
you communicate with anybody. If 
any reporters call, tell them nothing.” 
He looked round at the remaining rep- 
resentatives of law and order. “That 
applies also to you, unless the commis- 
sioner decides otherwise. I am going 
to prepare a story which can be sent 
to the press and brought out at the in- 
quest. Do you understand?” 

Gabrielle found herself shivering like 
a leaf, and it was not with cold. In 
this secrecy, this imposition of silence 
on all concerned, she read a plan which 
Dennison must have swiftly formed 
luring the moments in which he had 


body, 
instantaneous 


valet. ' 
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gazed at the blotter, and she could only 
imagine that plan spelt danger for her 
father. 

As Dennison and the others went 
from the room, taking advantage of the 
slight noise occasioned by their exit, 
she slipped up the fire escape and came 
to the top of a flat lead roof. Crouch- 
ing low against the stuccoed parapet, 
for the house was an old one, Gabrielle 
ran as hard as she could. 

And then she realized how easy was 
the seemingly impossible task which she 
had set herself. The house communi- 
cated with another and another. She 
found that she could traverse a whole 
block on the roofs. The block ended 
against a bigger building, towering a 
story higher. Gabrielle climbed to this, 
thanking her stars that she was thinly 
and lightly clad. She came to the roof 
of the bigger building and found her- 
self looking down on Park Lane. She 
slipped across the sloping roof, going 
carefully now, for there was more dan- 
ger of a fall. At the end she found a 
scaffolding. An extension was being 
made to the building, and the workmen 
had left their ladders in place. To de- 
scend one of the ladders was an easy 
task. 

Once on the ground Gabrielle ran 
for her life. In her hand swung a 
quarter of a million pounds in precious 
stones; behind her death lurked in the 
shadows—and lurked in vain. 


CHAPTER VII. 
GHT 
ETER WYVERN was waiting anx- 
iously for Gabrielle when she re- 
turned. During the hours of her ab- 
sence years seemed to have laid their 
mark on his face, and his eyes were 
dull with apprehension as the girl burst 
into the room. 
“I thought something had happened 
to you,” he murmured, as he laid his 
hands on Gabrielle’s shoulders. 
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The girl shook her head, and a spark 
of intuition showed in her eyes. “I 
am your daughter, father,” she said 
quietly. “I have seen things to-night 
which a month ago I should have imag- 
ined would have caused me to faint. 
Yet all through it I found myself calm, 
able to think and to act. It was won- 
derful. I am still wondering at my- 
self, wondering if it can be all real, if 
I am not some other being, looking on 
unmoved at a drama in which my shad- 
owy self is taking a desperate part.” 

Wyvern nodded. “I understand,” he 
said quietly. “I have felt like that. It 
is the correct way, the key to success. 
To stand serene above all the troubles 
besetting you, and be able to deal with 
them as calmly as though they could 
not touch you. But’—his voice be- 
came tinged with eagerness—“how 
have you got on?” 

“T have failed,” said Gabrielle sim- 
ply, and her father winced, as if she 
had struck him. Yet the courage did 
not leave his eyes. Gabrielle was glad 
of that afterward. 

“Tell me about it. Sit down here. I 
filled a thermos bottle with hot coffee 
directly you had gone. Drink it while 
you tell me, and eat some of those 
sandwiches.” 

Gabrielle did not realize how tired 
she was until she sat down on the 
couch. She did not touch the sand- 
wiches, but sipped gratefully at the 
coffee, and, as she did so, she told her 
father everything. He eyed her nar- 
rowly, as she concluded, and there was 
more than love-n his glance: admira- 
tion, respect, wonder. 

“You dared all that,” he murmured, 
“a mere girl!” He paused for a mo- 
ment, and then undid the catch of the 
bag. “Shall we look at our plunder?” 

Gabrielle exclaimed in astonishment, 
as her father pulled back the flap. A 
woman who wore the things disclosed 
would carry a king’s ransom and the 
wonder work of a magician. A tiara, 


a necklace, rings, pendants, two great 
unset diamonds, one resplendent ruby, 
and three armlets which might have 
come from the pages of the “Arabian 
Nights.” Sinister and beautiful, wink- 
ing and gleaming, stabbing shafts of 
rainbow light against the gloom of the 
bag imterior, the stones caused 
Gabrielle to shudder. From that mo- 
ment until the end of her life she hated 
jewels. 

“We must send them back to Hart- 
ley, the man to whom they belong,” she 
whispered, closing the bag. 

Her father nodded, almost as if he 
had not heard. “What are we going to 
do?” he asked quietly. 

The question came as a shock to 
Gabrielle. It brought home to her with 
stunning force that at any moment the 
police might come to the hotel and ask 
for her father. “What?” she echoed 
and was silent. 

“We must get away at once,” contin- 
ued Peter Wyvern. “There isn’t a 
minute to waste.” 

And then Gabrielle found her brain 
working again coolly and quickly. She 
put her hand on her father’s arm. 

“Listen, father,” she said earnestly. 
“T have a plan, and I want you to allow 
me to carry it through. In the first 
place, you have very little ready 
money. All your cash is in the bank, 
and, if you attempt to run away, you 
will lose it. Your arrest would be cer- 
tain if you endeavored to cash a check. 
Also you are innocent. In this ques- 
tion of murder we should both of us 
wish to prove that you are not guilty, 
although—although’’—her voice _fal- 
tered for a moment—“you have done 
other things. This is my plan. You 
will give me a check, payable to my- 
self and dated-a few days back, for 
half of your money. It will be quite 
a logical thing, and nobody can gain- 
say it. Then you will go, and I will re- 
main behind. I shall be perfectly safe 
and shall have plenty of money. If, 
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when you are well hidden, you let me 
know through The Telegraph agony 
columns where you are, | will arrange 
to safely convey to you sufficient 
money to keep you going. In the mean- 
time I will work my hardest to prove 
your innocence. Is this not a better 
plan than for both of us to go away 
and leave the field to your enemies?” 

Wyvern hesitated and then inclined 
his head; Afterward, Gabrielle re- 
flected on the singular lack of emotion 
she and her father displayed in this 
dreadful hour. They might have been 
two business men planning a risky coup. 

“You are right, Gabrielle,” said 
Wyvern evenly. “In that bureau you 
will find a full account of my money.” 
He walked to the desk and hurriedly 
scrawled a check, dating it for a week 
previous. “Here is a check for thirty 
thousand pounds,” he said, “nearly all 
the money I have. I should have liked 
to have told you what I know about 
The Pack, but I haven’t time. But one 
thing I ask you to remember. Look 
out for Moncrossen. And there may 
be others. The police will be your least 
dangerous enemies.” 

Gabrielle took the check, and her fin- 
gers trembled as she held it. “I will 
‘use this money,” she murmured, “be- 
cause I must. But afterward a 

There was pain in Wyvern’s eyes as 
he looked at her. “What do you mean, 
Gabrielle ?” 

“It is tainted, father.” Gabrielle 
looked him straight in the eyes. “It is 
money got by thieving and crime.” 

Wyvern turned away and began to 
pack his bag in silence. Gabrielle said: 


“How do you propose to elude the men 


” 


outside, father? 

“I do not propose to elude them,” 
answered Wyvern evenly. “Because 
that is impossible. I cannot hope to 
get out of this hotel without thejr see- 
ing me, It is past three o’clock, and 
the dawn is coming. I shall walk out 
of the hotel boldly, and they will fol- 
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low. But I think that Peter Wyvern 
knows enough to throw them off the 
track in a whole day’s journeying. It 
was different going to Vaudreux’s flat. 
They would have guessed my destina- 
tion, and it would have been easy for 
them. Now they do not know where 
I am going. They cannot guess that I 
know what has taken place behind 
Park Lane, and they will imagine I am 
off on a simple journey, involving per: 
haps a night away, with the intention 
of ultimately returning here, seeing 
that I am leaving you behind. It will 
be easy to drop them.” 

“T see,” said Gabrielle without emo- 
tion. 

Her father stared at her for a few 
seconds and then said: “I am going. 
May I—would you kiss me again, 
Gabrielle?” 

Gabrielle slipped across the floor, 
and, as her father drew her to him, she 
felt the tears rise unchecked to her 
eyes. After all, he had always been 
kind to her. When her lips met his 
she could not see his face. 

He went out, and the door of the 
room closed on him like the gate of 
doom, Gabrielle looked round. The 
bag containing the jewels was gene. 


Pack 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE LAW. 
OR what seemed an eternity, while 
the dawn spread a gray mantle, all 
silver-edged, across the mighty city, 
Gabrielle remained on the couch. The 
girl’s thoughts were chaotic and bitter, 
sleep-dispelling, hope-killing. 

Her father had gone into the silence 
of hiding, a hunted thing, driven by the 
police and by his 6wn kind, with his 
life hanging on the thread every 
chance’ circumstance. And 
those who hunted him was the man s 


of 
among 
he 
loved. 
When she had seen Bob Dennison in 
the Vaudreux had been 


room where 
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murdered, Gabrielle knew that she 
loved him. His kiss still burned on her 
fingers, and with all her heart she 
wished that it had been her lips. But 
in loving him she feared him. She 
knew a great hunger for him, a crying 
out of her soul against this bitter jest. 
Fate had sent a man on his knees to 
her for marriage in the afternoon and 
loosed him to trail her father to his 
death in the night. 

Her thoughts and the hours of wake- 
fulness painted great shadows under 
her eyes, until they were like moon- 
haunted, tree-guarded pools of inscru- 
table darkness. 

A tap came at the door and, though 
the sound chilled her, Gabrielle said 
mechanica'ly: “Come in!” 

It was the hotel manager, obviously 
but just dragged from his bed, and he 
was still flustered and _ bewildered. 
“There is a gentleman downstairs, 
madam, to see Mr. Wyvern. He says 
he is from Scotland Yard, and that it 
is urgent.” 

“Show him. up at once,” said 
Gabrielle calmly. She felt almost 
thankful for the arrival, in that it 
broke the tension of her thoughts. 

In a few minutes a man _ stepped 
through the door, and, as he did so, 
Gabrielle started to her feet, a little 
gasp escaping her lips. “Mr. Denni- 
son!” 

Dennison stopped, his eyes starting. 
“Gabrielle !” 

Gabrielle steadied her swaying senses 
and found a_ swift control of her 
tongue. “I am Peter Wyvern’s daugh- 
ter,” she said quietly. “What do you 
want ?” 

CHAPTER IX. 
THE GREAT QUERY. 


[PD ENNISON stepped farther into the 

room and then stood still. He 
was like a man who, on opening a door, 
has received a heavy blow, unexpected, 
stunning. 
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Gabrielle, the woman whom he loved, 
whose fingers he had kissed that after- 
noon, was the daughter of a man whom 
he more than suspected of murder! 
Dennison saw his tower of happiness 
collapsing like a house of cards. 

Watching him, Gabrielle tried to 
think clearly. This visit did not por- 
tend her father’s arrest. Of that she 
was certain. There would have been 
no preliminary announcement by the 
manager, but a bursting in of the door. 
And Dennison would not have come 
alone, Also, Dennison’s words, when 
he had asked’ for the blotting paper and 
a sample of the ink on Vaudreux’s 
desk showed that the detective had dis- 
covered something which he chose for 
the moment to keep to himself, some- 
thing which might very well have 
prompted this strange, unlooked-for 
call on Peter Wyvern. Gabrielle found 
herself reasoning that Dennison had 
seen on the blotting paper something 
strange and contradictory, something 
which he only half understood, yet 
which made him realize that there were 
wheels within wheels in the mystery of 
Vaudreux’s death. His visit to her 

ather had been a bold move toward 
solving this contradiction. 

Dennison broke the silence at last. 
“Perhaps your father will be in later,” 
he said. “He is out just now?” It 
was evident that Dennison was hardly 
aware of what he was saying. 

Gabrielle indicated a chair. “Won't 
you sit down?” She would far rather 
have asked him to leave, but, under 
the stress of the moment, she found the 
ordinary conventionalities rising spon- 
taneously to her lips. She might al- 
most have remarked on the weather, 
for her tongue seemed beyond her com- 
mand, an organ of its own initiative, 
while her brain thrashed itself in a 
futile effort to plan a course of action. 

Dennison seated “himself and studied 
Gabrielle anxiously. Wyvern was out, 
had gone! That was the obvious situa- 
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tien. The man had run away and ir- 
revocably damned himself. Yet there 
was this girl. She must be innocent. 
Dennison repeated the statement to 
himself again and again. But he had 
his duty to do. 

“When could I see your father?” 

Gabrielle did not meet his gaze. “I 
don’t know. He has gone away.” 

“When did he go?” 

Gabrielle started at the imperceptible 
hardness which had crept into Denni- 
son’s voice; yet, without wondering, 
she found herself answering his cate- 
chism, ‘He left about three o’clock on 
a business journey.” 

“What business ?” 

Gabrielle tried to rebel. “That is my 
father’s concern.” 

Dennison felt that the time for fenc- 
ing was finished. He said curtly: “Is 
it yours also?” 

“What do you mean?” 
almost panted the question. 

Dennison looked at her steadily. “I 


Gabrielle 


mean—do you know what your fa- 
ther’s business is?” 

Gabrielle tightened her twitching lips. 
Dennison could not guess the cruelty of 


Her voice was very low 
“T learned last 
Before I did not 


that question. 
as she answered it. 
night. That was all. 
know.” 

A quick sympathy came to life in 
Dennison’s heart, and with its birth 
lighted a flame of hope. She was in- 
nocent after all. She had not known. 
He felt like a man who steps from a 
dungeon to the sunshine of the spring- 
time. 

“And it was in connection with this 
business that your father went away?” 
“Yes.” The reply was a whisper. 

“Why ?” 

Gabrielle did not answer, and Denni- 
son, despite the call of duty, felt unable 
to push the point. He tried another 
method. 

“Where was your father until three 
o’clock this morning ?” 
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Gabrielle could answer that question 
truthfully, and she hastened to do so. 
“He was in this room from after din- 
ner yesterday evening.” 

“In this room?’ The puzzled tone 
in Dennison’s voice was very evident. 

“Yes,” repeated Gabrielle. “And 
now—I am very tired.” 

Dennison suppressed the inclination 
which had seized him to run to her and 
endeavor to comfort her and said: 
“You have been up all night?” 

Gabrielle flushed. Why should she 
and her father sit up all night, even 
though the latter was catching an early- 
morning train? She stole a furtive 
glance at Dennison. The detective was 
staring at her shoe. She looked down 
at it. On the edge of the sole was 
a quantity of builder’s whitening, 
where she had trodden the scaffolding 
in Park Lane. Without realizing the 
foolishness of the action she tucked her 
foot under her skirt. A pained gravity 
showed momentarily in Dennison’s 
eyes, 

“Up all night?” Gabrielle repeated. 
“Yes, my father had some preparations 
to make, and I helped him. Afterward 
I sat up reading.” 

Dennison looked around the room 
swiftly, and, it seemed, instinctively. 
There was not a book nor magazine 
in sight. Gabrielle knew she made an- 
other tactical error, and with it she felt 
an antagonism to the detective creep- 
ing into her heart. Why should he 
question her? Why should he drive 
her like this? And he professing to 
love her! Besides, he was hunting her 
father—nothing else! 

“And your father did not leave this 
room until three o’clock?’”’ It sounded 
as if Dennison was soliloquizing. 

Gabrielle gathered her resentment. 
“I have assured you of the truth of 
that already,” she said as icily as she 
could, “and I have also told you that I 
am very tired.” 

Dennison stood up. 


There were 
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many things he wished to say, and 
among them was a_ request that 
Gabrielle should tell him everything, 
but he could not drive himself to say 
them. More than ever he realized how 
much he loved this pale girl with the 
dark-rimmed eyes. Obviously she had 
her back against the wall of her fa- 
ther’s misdoings, and, with that knowl- 
edge in his heart, his head surrendered. 
He was well aware that in leaving 
Gabrielle he was erring from the path 
of duty, but the commissioner himself 
could not have forced him to act other- 
wise. 

“T am sorry,” he said quietly. “It is 
very wrong of me to have worried you 
so. You are unable to tell me where 
your father has gone?” 

“T do not wish to do so.” 
voice was cold. 

Dennison walked to the door and 
then turned. “Gabrielle, if you should 
need help in the next few days, I hope 
you will not forget that anything I 
could do for you would be more than 
rewarded by the pleasure I should find 
in doing it.” 

He walked out, and, as the door 
closed on him, a great realization and 
a great question hammered in Gabri- 
elle’s head. Dennison still loved her. 
It was evident; his forbearance 
proved it. Why had she not told him 
everything? She could not answer the 
question, except to repeat that she was 
afraid. Yet it repeated itself again 
and again, seeming, by its very insist- 
ence, to hint at the misery and suffer- 
ing that she might have avoided had 
she found the courage to open her mind 
to Dennison. 


Gabrielle’s 


CHAPTER X 
DEDUCTION. 
IR RODERICK HENDERSON 
looked across his«desk and invited 
Bob Dennison to take a seat> It was 
late in the afternoon of the day on 
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which Wyvern had fled, and Dennison 
had called on the commissioner to tell 
what he had learned and to make some 
suggestions. 

“I want you to tell me everything, 
Dennison,” said the commissioner, “in- 
cluding those details which I might al- 
ready be expected to know.” 

“As you know, sir,” Dennison began, 
“Vaudreux came to England, and it 
was strongly suspected that he wa: 
coming in connection with the Venetian 
Collection which was stolen from Mr. 
Hartley, the American. Of course 
Vaudreux and his associates thought 
that their movements were unknown. 
They had no idea that we were on to 
them. Thinking that a man of Vau- 
dreux’s caliber might be likely to have 
dealings with The Pack I decided to 
watch him. Directly 1 arrived last 
night at his flat I heard a shot. I 
rushed up, found him dead, and his 
valet holding a gun. I told the man 
I was passing, and I think he believed 
me. We have the valet in custody on 
a trumped-up charge, but I suggest we 
release him. The man, who is really 
a frequenter of low-class cafés in the 
Belle Vue district, told us a tale about 
himself and his master, giving false 
names and French addresses which we 
noted, but did not believe.” 

The commissioner nodded. “I sce 
all that,” he said. “And you say you 
are holding this men?” 

“Yes, sir. I thought it best to hang 
on to him while I thought things over 
This is a big game, and it might easily 
be spoiled by overeagerness.” Denni- 
son leaned forward impressively. “I 
believe that last night’s work has given 
us a definite chance to get into closer 
touch with The Pack than has hitherto 
been possible.” 

The commissioner 
gratulate you, Dennison. I always said 
you'd do it. But go on. What is this 
story of Wyvern’s finger prints ?” 

Dennison looked grave, and _ his 


smiled. “I con- 





thoughts flew instantly to Gabrielle. 
He wondered what agony of mind she 
must endure if she could have been 
present at this interview. —Irom his 
pocket he took a knife, stained and 
horrible, its hilt carefully protected 
from handling, and laid it on the table. 

“That is the knife which killed 
Jacques Vaudreux, sir,” he said 
quietly. “In my opinion it is an im- 
portant piece of evidence. Now about 
those finger prints. 

“When I examined the _ bureau, 
which, by the way was open, I found 
that sheet of blotting paper of which 
you have heard, and on the desk was 
the inkpot, knocked over, with the ink 
all over the place. The blotting paper 
showed two distinct finger prints, also 
a broad stream of black where the ink 
from the upset pot had streamed across 
it, As you know, I have concentrated 
exclusively on the case of The Pack; 
now, as there is only one set of prints 
which we can definitely connect with 
that organization, those prints are 
fairly well implanted in my memory. 
I realized at once that the marks on 
the blotter had been made by the fin- 
gers of Peter Wyvern, and the finger 
print department has to-day confirmed 
my surmise.” 

“Good,” said the commissioner. 
“But,” eying Dennison keenly, “that is 
not all, eh? The blotter told you some- 
thing else?” 

“It did,” answered Dennison grimly, 
“and also this knife. I took a second 
look at the blotter and made a startling 
discovery. Naturally the broad stream 
of ink across the surface was damp, 
very damp, as it had only just been 
made, and plenty of ink had gone to its 
making. I examined the finger prints. 
They were lighter in marking, of 
course, than the broad stream and were 
quite dry. I might have overlooked 
this, as a light mark on a blotter would 
dry, while a heavy blob will not, but 
those prints bore unmistakable signs 
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that they had been dry for some time. 
You know how ink changes color when 
it dries, how it shows unmistakable 
signs of age? There is a difference be- 
tween ink which has been written and 
blotted some time previous and freshly 
marked ink. Any oid piece of much- 
used blotter will tell you that. This 
gave me a new train of thought. It 
was a slight thread, and one which 
might snap on further investigation, 
but I resolved to follow it. I secured 
a sample of the ink in Vaudreux’s bot- 
tle, and also carefully preserved the 
blotting paper. Both of them are now 
being examined with a view to confirm- 
ing or refuting my deductions.” 

“That was a very cute move, Denni- 
son,” said the commissioner curtly, 
Dennison flushed, for his chief’s praise 
was so seldom bestowed as to be valued 
beyond everything. “But you say that 
the knife has some bearing on the 
matter.” 

Dennison picked up the weapon by 
its stained blade and balanced it be- 
tween his thumb and finger. 

“T examined the hilt of this knife 
for finger prints. It is an obvious thing 
that the stabbing of Vaudreux was the 
last action that the burglar accom- 
plished before making his escape, as it 
was Vaudreux’s death cry which 
brought the supposed valet on the 
scene. Obviously the inkpot had been 
knocked over, and the finger prints 
were made on the blotter before the 
knife handle was seized and Vaudreux 
stabbed.” 

“I see,” said the commissioner, be- 
ginning to grasp the chain of Denni- 
son’s deductions. 

“As I have said, I examined the 
knife hilt, and I find it marked. There 
are, under the microscope, distinct im- 
pressions of gripping fingers and a 
thumb. But all those impressions are 
blank ; they are not filled with the grain- 
ing of the skin. In other words, it is 
beyond doubt that the man who 
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gripped this knife wore rubber gloves, 
or gloves of some kind.” 

The commissioner nodded, and Den- 
nison leaned forward earnestly. “Now 
it is against all reason to suppose that 
a man would open a safe with his bare 
hands, rifle a bureau, knock over ink, 
leave finger prints on a blotting paper, 
all with his bare hands, and then don a 
pair of rubber gloves in time to stab an 
interrupter, isn’t it?” 

Dennison’s voice was tremulous with 
excitement and triumph, for, in that 
moment, he felt that he was indirectly 
defending Gabrielle, standing between 
her and something too dreadful to con- 
template. And he knew that he was 
doing it successfully. The force of his 
logic was absolutely irresistible, and his 
facts beyond dispute. 

The commissioner drummed his fin- 
gers on the desk top, and for a moment 
there was silence in the room. At last 
he said: “I agree with you, Dénnison. 
And what do you deduce from all this? 
What is the meaning of it in your 
opinion ?” 

Dennison hesitated. “TI would 
rather wait, sir, if you have no objec- 
tion, until I have received the report 
on the ink which is in the bottle and the 
ink composing the finger prints. I sub- 
mit it might then be time to consider 
the whole question.” 

“All right, it’s your case. You men- 
tioned this man who was masquerad- 
ing as Vaudreux’s valet. What about 
him ?” 

“T think that we should allow any 
charge against him to fail through and 
release him. The inquest on Vau- 
dreux is to be held to-morrow. After 
it is over the valet could go free.” 

“You have a reason for suggesting 
this?” 

“Yes.” Dennison considered for a 
moment and was evidently marshaling 
his words. “In this case of The Pack 
I have always tried to realize that I am 
dealing with a very big thing, the big- 
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gest thing of my career, perhaps the 
biggest criminal organization of the 
century; and, therefore, I have, after 
much consideration, resolved that little 
things, little victories,on my part, are 
tantamount to little defeats.” 

The commissioner looked puzzled, 
and Dennison hastened to explain “Sup- 
pose I catch and arrest an unimportant 
member of The Pack. I can charge 
him with the particular crime which led 
to his arrest, and he goes to prison. I 
have achieved a little thing, but missed 
achance. Directly that man is arrested 
all connection between himself and The 
Pack ceases. On the other hand, if I 
conceal from him my knowledge of 
what he has done, let him continue in 
his freedom, while I follow him, it is 
always possible that he may lead me to 
bigger knowledge than I already pos- 
sess. By keeping him under observa- 
tion I can always take him when I 
want to. 

“Tt is so with this fellow Durand, 
who masqueraded as Vaudreux’s valet. 
We know Vaudreux had dealings with 
The Pack. Durand must have been 
more or less in Vaudreux’s confidence, 
and Durand thinks that we believe his 
story. He has no idea that we are 
aware of his real identity.” 

“T see,” said the commissioner. 

“We will consider Durand,” contin- 
ued Dennison. “His master is mur- 
dered by a gang who were supposed to 
be his friends. An unwritten law of 
the underworld has been violated. Kind 
has killed kind. There will be an out- 
cry for vengeance. Purposely, while 
Durand was in the room where Vat- 
dreux was killed, I let drop the name 
of the man whose prints are on that 
blotter, Peter Wyvern. Durand was 
listening with all his ears, and he re- 
peated Wyvern’s name, as if to memo- 
rize it. If we release him he will go 
straight back to Paris and start a 
vengeance hunt for Wyvern. If we 
are trailing him, that hunt may lead us 
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right to the heart of the secret sur- 
rounding The Pack. Do you agree 
with me, sir?” 

The commissioner did agree, and the 
following afternoon Jules Durand was 
freed, after testifying at the inquest_on 
Vaudreux. He headed straight for 
Paris, and on his trail went three of the 
cleverest shadowers Scotland Yard 
possessed. Dennison was taking no 
chances. 

And, on the afternoon that Durand 
sped south, Dennison dropped in once 
more on his chief. In his hand he held 
the sheet of blotting paper, which he 
had found on Vaudreux’s desk, and a 
typewritten report. 

“It is as I imagined, sir,” he said 
modestly, a little tremor of triumph in 
his tone. “Despite the fact that the 
prints offer very little to work on, it has 
been established that they were made 
from different ink from that which 
made the broad stream across the blot- 
ter. The latter is a cheap writing ink; 


the prints are made with a refined 
fountain-pen ink.” 
The commissioner ran his eyes over 


the report and nodded approvingly. 
“This is a curious thing, Dennison.” 
“Yes, sir.” Dennison leaned toward 
his chief impressively. “A most curi- 
ous thing. To me it looks as if some- 
body wanted to plant Wyvern with big 
trouble and took this method of doing 
it. I don’t think Wyvern went near 
Kedley Street on the night Vaudreux 
was murdered.” 
“Then why should he have 
away?” asked the commissioner. 
“That is a question I can’t answer,” 
replied Dennison doubtfully. 
The commissioner eyed 
keenly. There was one item in the 
Vaudreux case which Dennison had 
omitted to include in his review, and 
the commissioner mentioned it, instead 
of pushing his question as to the reason 
for Wyvern’s disappearance. It almost 
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seemed as if Sir Roderick might be 
connecting the two points. 

““Hasn’t Wyvern a daughter, Denni- 
son ?” 

“Yes, sir.” The slight hesitancy in 
Dennison’s answer did not escape the 
chief. 

“You have met her?” 

“Once or twice, sir.” 

“Have you seen her since the night 
of the crime?” The questioning was 
easy, lacking altogether the nature of a 
catechism, but Dennison was vaguely 
and uneasily conscious of being pinned 
down to some issue which he could not 
quite grasp. He knew his chief to be 
an extraordinarily clever man, and he 
sensed a threatened danger against 
Gabrielle, a danger which he subtly re- 
sented, in this persistent examination. 

“T called on Wyvern,” he answered. 
“I thought it might be a case of the 
boldest course being the best. I found 
he had gone away, as I have already 
advised you, but I interviewed his 
daughter instead. She could tell me 
nothing.” 

“T see.’ 
most have been soliloquizing. 
withheld all information.” 

Dennison’s hands clenched involun- 
tarily. “Miss Wyvern is innocent, sir,” 
he declared. “I am confident that she 
has had no part in this affair.” 

The commissioner looked straight 
into Dennison’s eyes. “On what do 
you base this deduction, Dennison ?” 

Dennison faltered. He could not tell 
his chief that it was the instinct of his 
own heart. The commissioner wanted 
proofs, clews, evidence, an edifice of 
unbreakable logic, built up on the foun- 
dation of irrefutable facts. 

“There are no ‘tangible proofs, sir, 
but I am yet confident that she is inno- 
cent.” 

The commissioner seemed about to 
speak, hesitated, and at last said 
quietly: “All right, Dennison, you may 
go on with the case.” 
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Dennison withdrew, and the com- 
missioner sat very still for some min- 
utes, thinking. Dennison was a nice 
boy, clever, well-bred, and the role of 
crime investigator was not the highest 
step which he would reach on the lad- 
der of success, so long as he was care- 
ful. But he was young. The commis- 
sioner had seen a_ photograph of 
Gabrielle Wyvern. She a very 
beautiful woman, and Dennison 
thought her innocent—for no apparent 
reason. Except, perhaps, mused the 

To be continued in next week’s issue 
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SLAYER DIES AT 


commissioner, because she was so 
beautiful! Such things had _ been 
known before. The commissionef 
picked up a telephone receiver and, on 
being connected, snapped a curt order 
to the inspector at'the other end of the 
wire. 

“Gabrielle Wyvern is staying at the 
Hotel Magnificent. I want her kept 
under observation, night and day. Un- 
der no circumstances must she be lost 
sight of. You will report everything 
direct to me.” 

of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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SCENE OF CRIME 


HE tradition that a murderer will return to the scene of the crime proved 
true in the case of Arica Picone, who was found dead in the same room 
in which he had shot and killed his cousin, Miss Camella Maccanico, a week 


before. 


The young woman had informed Picone that she could not marry him 


because she was to became the wife of another. 
Picone’s body was found lying on an automatic pistol, with four bullet 


wounds through his chest. 


believed that the man shot himself and 
dD; 


Two of the bullets had pierced the heart. 


It is 
fell on the pistol from a chair in which 


he was sitting. Picone had been a fugitive from the police since the night of 


the murder, 


when he jumped from the second-story window of the home of 


his victim’s sister in Asbury Park, New Jersey. 


m., one week 


shots 


At nine-thirty a. 
when he heard four 
rooms. 
a chair on the floor. 


in rapid succession 
Investigating, he found the body of Picone lying beside a table and 
His clothes were muddy and disordered, and his feet were 


later, a policeman was passing the house 


from one of the second-story 


wet—probably his final days of freedom had been spent in concealment in swamps 


and bushes. 
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victims men who were living in lodging houses. 
dupe had gone to work, one of them telephoned the man’s landlady. 


means of a 


told that the person 


paid the price. 


bra 


telephoning was her lodger, 
a C. O. D. package that was to be delivered at the 
time later a man dressed in a gray uniform, who said he was a mai 
a C. O. D. parcel-post package for the lodger, called at 
the charge was ten dollars, in other instances it was fifteen dollars. 
When the lodger returned and heard the story he opened the 


smselves to be mail clerks recently mulcted several persons 
nd-new swindle. 
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parcel—to find an old telephone directory. 
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TREET repairing on Michi- 
S gan Avenue had necessitated 

the routing of traffic to other 

thoroughfares, and Mr. Amos 
Clackworthy, at the wheel of his luxu- 
rious, eight-cylinder touring car, re- 
turning home from a spin through 
Jackson Park, found it necessary to de- 
tour. As he swung into South Clark 
Street, he turned to The Early Bird, 
who was seated beside him, and smiled. 

“Old-time scenes, eh, James!” he 
asked, with a chuckle. 

A slight shudder ran through James 
Early’s frame as he stared at the dou- 
ble line of frowsy old buildings, the 
home of pawnshops, secondhand stores, 
cheap restaurants, and poverty-stricken 
hotels; it gave him the sensation of a 
nightmare to realize that he once had 
lived in the midst of it all. 

“Shoot on the gas, boss,” he begged ; 
“it ain’t good for a guy’s self-respect 
t? remember that he used t’ parade up 
an’ down this street of iniquity an’ 
think that he was the nifty article. An’ 
I'd mebbe be restin’ my weary five-feet- 
ten on one of them cast-iron mattresses 
in the Toorist Hotel right now if I 
hadn’t cracked the box in your place 
that night.” 

The Early Bird referred to an inci- 
dent of several years previous when 
circumstances had elevated him from 
the lower level of crookdom to the 
higher plane of first assistant to the 
master confidence man. Until that 
fateful night James had been what 


might be described as the common or 
garden variety of first-class, all-around 
crook. His specialty had been the 
opening of safes, and coupled with this 
difficult and extremely hazardous ac- 
complishment had been the facility of 
jimmying windows and otherwise in- 
truding himself past barriers intended 
as.a protection to personal property. 

On this particular night he had, upon 
the strength of those tips which have 
a way of reaching the underworld, vis- 
ited the apartment house wherein Mr. 
Clackworthy maintained his pretentious 
quarters. Befriended by an enveloping 
gloom, he had mounted the fire escape 
and, with a few deft strokes of his glass 
cutter, removed a section of the win- 
dowpane large enough to admit his arm. 
There had been but one error in his 
calculations; Mr. Amos Clackworthy 
had changed his plans about remaining 
out of town for two weeks, and was 
asleep in his bedroom, awakening at 
the embarrassing and critical moment 
when The Early Bird was opening the 
door of the wall safe. 

The result was that James suddenly 
found himself blinking into the business 
end of a revolver, half blinded by a 
flood of light. But Mr. Clackworthy 
did not send The Early Bird ,to jail; 
the two sat down and had a long talk, 
with the result that the master confi- 
dence man had been so delighted by the 
burglar’s quaint idioms that he urged 
him to stay overnight and receive a fur- 
ther philosophical discourse on the 
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futility of wrongdoing as he was then 
practicing it. From that night on The 
Early Bird turned his back upon South 
Clark Street and became Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s assistant. 

“Shades of Jesse James!” exclaimed 
The Early Bird. “There’syBen Ayde- 
lott doin’ business at the same old stand. 
Boss, there’s a hunch for you; throw 
the hooks into old Ben Aydelott !” 

“And who, may I ask, James, is Ben 
Aydelott ?” asked Mr. Clackworthy. 

“Ain’tcha never heard of him? 
Gosh, I thought mebbe you had him on 
the sucker list.” 

“It has never been my custom to 
transact business with the denizens of 
South Clark Street,” reprovingly stated 
Mr. Clackworthy, with slightly offended 
dignity. 

“Yeah, I know,” and The Early Bird 
nodded ; “but I’m slippin’ you the dope 
that a lot o’ these ginks has got the 
recipe for makin’ the coin. Mebbe Ben 
Aydelott ain’t doin’ business in no 
Michigan Boulevard store, but I'll lay 
you good odds that he calls the presi- 
dent of his bank by his first name, an’ 
that the figures in old Ben’s bank book 
ain’t no first-grade lesson in ’rithmetic. 
A foxy gink, boss, an’ I sure owe that 
bozo a good trimmin’.” 

“You pique my curiosity, James,” 
murmured Mr. Clackworthy. “What 
is Mr. Aydelott’s occupation ?” 

“Accordin’ to the city license, he’s 
a jeweler and pawnbroker, but that 
ain’t how he grabs the coin. He’s a 
fence.” 

“And I presume,” Mr. Clackworthy 
continued, “that some time during your 
dark and now-forgotten past Mr. Ayde- 
lott, in his negotiations with you for 
some pilfered bauble is 

“Pilfered nothin’!” interrupted The 
Early Bird. “It was stuff I swiped; 
stuff that I lifted out o’ the Speed 
brownstone that time. I was doin’ 
business with old Aydelott; he was 
clearin’ my stuff, and, believe me, 


chargin’ war rates for his divvy. Well, 
I was tellin’ you how he trimmed yours 
innocently. In that Speed stuff that I 
got out o’ the safe was an old locket 
what I didn’t think was worth more’n 
six bits an’ mebbe a discount for cash. 

“To make a long story quicker, boss, 

that locket was so old that alongside 
it Rome is a new city that ain’t even 
got its first street assessments paid. 
It’s what they call an antique. Any- 
how, this Ben is a smart gink an’ never 
bats an eye when he sees that I am the 
possessor of this piece of jewelry what 
mebbe that wisenheimer king slipped to 
the Queen of Sheba for Christmas. He 
lamps it sort of carelesslike an’ says, 
‘Twenty-five bucks, seein’ it’s you.’ 
Gosh, I oughtta knowed that if Ben 
Aydelott was willin’ t’ fork over 
twenty-five beanos for a bum-lookin’ 
piece of decoration that Nellie, the hash 
slinger, wouldn’t wear to a Saturday- 
night dance, it must ’a’ been worth 
some real kale. 
_ “But, trustin’ nut that I was in them 
days, I almost shed tears of gratitude 
for his generosity. Anyhow, hurryin’ 
along to the climax, old Ben gets fifteen 
hundred berries; I’m guessin’ that it 
was Ben who taught the war profiteers 
how to figger. I worried the old bean 
a lot in them days, tryin’ to get a 
scheme to harpoon a few bales of Ayde- 
lott’s jack, but he’s so careful with his 
dough that he don’t even trust himself 
with the combination to his. own safe. 
Boss, if you can figger out some way 
to trim old Ben out o’ more’n a Cana- 
dian quarter, then you’re a genius an’ 
a sleight-of-hand performer rolled 
into one.” 

At the end of this lengthy narration 
Mr. Clackworthy was frowning 
thoughtfully. 

“You intrigue my interest, James; 
you do, indeed,” he murmured. “Is 
Aydelott really possessed of consider- 
able money, or is it merely a hyperbola 
which——” 
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“Nix on them Big Bertha words, 
boss; you’re shootin’ way beyond my 
range.” 

“You are not exaggerating Aydelott’s 
wealth ?” 

“I’m tellin’ the world I’m not. If 
that guy told the truth to the income- 
tax bunch, Uncle Sam could quit 
chargin’ the amusement ante. It aint 
a question of him havin’ the mazuma, 
boss; it’s the question of gettin’ it. An’ 
take it from me, it can’t be done!” 

The Early Bird made this latter state- 
ment as a shrewd challenge to Mr. 
Clackworthy’s abilities, and it had the 
desired effect. The master confidence 
man instantly accepted it. 

“Nonsense, James!” he exclaimed. 
“No man’s bank account is impregna- 
ble. From what you tell me, this Ben 
Aydelott is a man of extreme avarice, 
and none fall so quickly to the lure of 
easy money as those of his stripe; bait 
the trap with the color of gold, and 
such greedy persons walk into it with 
amazing blindness. 

“James, I promise you that I shall 
consider the case of Benjamin Ayde- 
lott; I shall bend every effort to set- 
tling this old grudge of yours by col- 
lecting the sum which he deprived you 
of some years ago, with, of course, ap- 
propriate, even if exorbitant, interest.” 


II. 


Days had passed, and, as Mr. Clack- 
worthy made no move, The Early Bird 
became a seething caldron of impa- 
tience. One morning James sat fret- 
fully in the master confidence man’s 
Sheridan Road apartment, glowering 
out upon the automobile-clogged thor- 
oughfare below; Mr. Clackworthy, his 
habitual perfecto smoking easily, read 
with that calm relaxation which so an- 
noyed his coworker. 

“I find something very stimulating 
about the history of French art, my 
dear James,” murmured Mr. Clack- 


worthy. “Some ef these days I shall 
visit the Louvre in Paris and see for 
myself these wonderful art treasures 
which——” 

“Huh!” interrupted The Early Bird 
disgustedly. “You ain’t gonna have 
enough kale to buy a railroad ticket to 
Paris, Missouri, unless we mosey out 
an’ grab a little of the yellow stuff. 
Books! Art! The only art I’m inter- 
ested in is the art of trimmin’ some 


‘gink out o’ his surplus cash. An’ I 


ain’t seein’ you make no move to throw 
the hooks into old Ben Aydelott. Too 
tough for you, huh? Give him up, 
ain’tcha ?” 

“Oh, yes, Aydelott,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy teasingly. “It does seem that 
you did mention his name some days 
ago; one of those obnoxious persons 
who deals in stolen property, if I re- 
member correctly. We'll have to see 
about that; in fact S 

He was interrupted by the tinkle of 
the doorbell, and the master confidence 
man paused to admit George Bascom 
and his pretty wife, both of whom fre- 
quently assisted Mr. Clackworthy in 
various and sundry adventures in the 
pursuit of easy money. 

“Glad to see you, George; and you, 
too, Mrs. Bascom—especially you. 
Nogo is taking the afternoon off, so 
perhaps James, here, will make a trip to 
the cellarette so that we may show our 
defiance of the Volsteadean era.” 

While they chatted The Early Bird 
proceeded to demonstrate that “Bronx” 
still meant something besides a section 
of America’s first city; as they sipped 
their cocktails Mr. Clackworthy turned 
to Mrs. Bascom with a chuckle. 

“You must be a mind reader,” he 
said. “I was just about to send for 
you.” 

Her eyes immediately began to spar- 
kle in anticipation, for she sensed the 
thrill that Mr. Clackworthy’s opera- 
tions always assured. 
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“Thank goodness!” she cried. “I 
have been simply dying of ennui.” 

“T like that!” grumbled her husband 
goed-naturedly. 

“T dunne what ‘ong-we’ is, but if it’s 
anything like the no-action blues, that’s 
what I got, too,” commented The Early 
Bird. “The boss, here, sits around 
communin’ with the scholars what 
never had more’n one suit of clothes 
in their lives; he was spoutin’ some gas 
the other day from some guy what lived 
in a barrel he was that bum a coin 
grabber. Now, I leave it t? you. Ain’t 
that a swell bozo for a con man to be 
readin’ after?” 

“Just the same, my dear James, it is 
my perusal of this de luxe edition con- 
cerning the art treasures of the Louvre 
which has given me the inspiration 
whereby we shall collect a neat sum of 
money from no less a person than Mr. 
Benjamin Aydelott.” 

The Early Bird leaped to his feet 
‘with a wheop of joy, his face instantly 
lighted by a broad grin. 

“You got it all doped out, huh?” he 
demanded excitedly. ‘Got the old har- 
poon all sharpened up t’ spear a few 
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bales of old Ben’s currency, have you: 
An’ you sitting there all th’ time makin’ 
me feel like I was in a public library 
with them ‘No Talkin’’ signs puttin’ 
the brakes on the old tongue. How 
you gonna put the stinger on him, 
boss ?” 

“I can promise, James, that it is to 
be your pleasure to play an important 
role, for I realize that nothing could 
give you more joy than to extract per- 
sonally a large portion of Aydelott’s 
bank roll.” Mr. Clackworthy paused 
for a moment as h into the 
drawer of the rosewood table and drew 
forth a_ string of yellow beads. 
“These,” he announced with a chuckle, 
“constitute, the entire capital of our 
preseht little enterprise.” 

“Quitcha kiddin’!” exclaimed The 
Early Bird; he knew something about 
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“What ten-cent store 


Phil 


precious gems. 
didja buy them at 

Mrs. Bascom, who also was no ama- 
teur when it came to passing judgment 
on articles of feminine adornment, 
looked at them curiously. 

“W-ell,” she said slowly, “they hardly 
came from the ten-cent store, but they 
lack a good deal of being genuine stuff; 
[’ll say that much. The mountings 
are gold, all right, and the design is 
rather unusual, but, after all, it’s only 
a necklace of amber beads.” 

“Then you could not consider them 
very valuable?” asked Mr. Clack- 
worthy. “Suppose you give me an ap- 
praisal of them.” 

“IT had a string of beads just like 
them one time,” replied Mrs. Bascom. 
“I bought them at a curio shop in San 
Francisco’s Chinatown; I paid twenty- 
five dollars for them. They might be 
the same beads for all of their appear- 
ance; [ lost mine several months ago.” 

“They are the same beads,” ‘and Mr. 
Clackworthy laughed. “You left them 
here, and they wandered into a drawer, 
somehow. Nogo ran across them about 
a week ago. I have taken the liberty 
of changing the mountings a little, but 
they are quite the same amber beads, 
Mrs. Bascom; nevertheless, I think 
that Mr. Benjamin Aydelott will be not 
only glad, but actually eager, to buy 
them from us at a generous figure 
an extremely generous figure.” 

“Aw, whatcha givin’ me?’ The 
Early Bird queried derisively. “That 
Aydelott bloke is a sure-enough jewelry 
shark; you might sell him the museum 
or the Woolworth Buildin’, or bilk him 
on some easy stunt like that, but when 
it comes t’ sellin’ him some fake jewelry 
‘—well, you’ve got as much chance as 
you have of unloadin’ a stock of paim- 
beach suits to an Eskimo storekeeper.’ 

“Regardless of your 
James,” declared Mr. Clackworthy, “I 
feel no hesitancy in predicting that 
3enjamin Aydelott will pay—well, not 


pessimisin, 
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less than twenty-five thousand dollars 
for this unpretentious-appearing string 
of amber beads.” 

“Play the record, boss,” urged The 
Early Bird, edging forward in his 
chair. 

“You will probably find just one ob- 
jection,” and Mr. Clackworthy laughed 
again. “It will be necessary, James, 
that you return for a few days to your 
former haunts in South Clark Street.” 

“Boss,” declared The Early Bird 
fervently, “I’d live a few days any- 
where for the privilege of trimmin’ Ben 
Aydelott out o’ a ten-case note!” 


Ifl. 


Although reputed to have amassed a 
fortune of not less than a hundred 
thousand dollars by shrewd bargaining, 
careful selling, and a disinclination to 
be concerned regarding the bona-fide 
ownership of the goods which he pur- 
chased. Benjamin Aydelott clung to the 
shabby old store and the dark methods 
which had yielded such lucrative profits. 
The sign on the window said that it 
was a jewelry store, adding, “Dia- 
monds, Precious Stones, and Old Jew- 
elry Bought and Sold.” 

In the blunt language of the police, 
he was a “fence.” Usually the life of 
a business which traffics in stolen prop- 
erty is brief, and the long tenure of 
Ben Aydelott’s questionable commer- 
cial existence gave proof of his extraor- 
dinary craftiness. No one except the 
man himself knew how he had man- 
aged to escape criminal charges on fre- 
quent occasions, but he did. 

Benjamin Aydelott was tall and 
spare, with a straggly beard now turn- 
ing gray; a large head which hung for- 
ward on his stooped shoulders; long, 
greedily clutching fingers, and a pair of 
gimlet eyes which, although very near- 
sighted, could see a dollar farther than 
any other man in South Clark Street. 
His baggy, unpressed, perennial suit of 
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clothes, faded with time and greasy 
with age, gave no hint of the large 
sums of money which reposed in the 
bank to his credit. 

He was in the front of his store 
when the door opened to admit a man 
whose face he had not seen in five 
years. Aydelott’s customers frequently 
were absent for extended periods; gen- 
erally their addresses were always the 
same—Joliet, Illinois. 

“You've been away a long time,” re- 
marked Aydelott, rubbing his bony 
hands together. 

“Yeah,” replied The Early Bird, for 
it was none other than he. “I been 
treadin’ the straight-and-narrow.” 

Old Ben took this with a grain of 
salt, although he did know that James 
had not been a compulsory guest of 
the State; he merely surmised that 
The Early Bird had been tilling other 
fields of endeavor and had not found 
them barren. 

“An aunt of mine just kicked off an’ 
left me the family jools,” went on 
James Early. “Not bein’ no jool’ry 
fan, I decides t’ sell em. Wanna look 
’em over ?” 

“IT hope your—ah—aunt had a pref- 
erence for diamonds,” said the jewelry 
dealer as he led the way back to his 
private office. 

“Aw, she was a piker,” and the Early 
Bird grinned, clinging to his fiction of 
the deceased relative, which, of course, 
he did not expect Ben to believe. “I 
ain’t got nothin’ but a lot o’ cheap junk; 
no real sparklers.” 

Seating himself at the battered old 
table, he drew forth a chamois bag and 
poured out a handful of assorted jew- 
elry. There was a diamond solitaire 
worth two hundred dollars, a bar pin 
of small diamonds and emeralds, with 
a value of perhaps a hundred and fifty, 
and a nondescript assortment of other 
pieces, including the necklace of amber 
beads, which, all told, were worth, per- 
haps, another two hundred; a fair ap- 
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praisal would have brought the lot to 
five or six hundred dollars. 

“How much for the lot?” demanded 
The Early Bird. 

“IT see your aunt used—ah—gentle- 
man’s cuff links,” said Aydelott dryly. 

“Yeah,” and James nodded; “she 
was kinda mannish in her dress. How 
much for the outfit?” 

“A hundred dollars.” 

“Same old robber you always was, 
huh? Make it two hundred, will you?” 

“One hundred—take it or leave it,” 
replied the old dealer. “You ain’t got 
anything there but junk, anyway. I 
ain’t eager to buy.” 

“All right; give me the hundred.” 

“Do you expect another—ah—aunt 
to die soon?” 

The Early Bird carefully counted 
the soiled bills which Aydelott handed 
over to him. 

“Not at them prices,” he declared. 

“You should pick  richer—ah— 
aunts,” advised the fence. “You used 
to do it, I remember.” 

“A bit out o’ practice. I'll be get- 
tin’ my hand in, all right. See ya later, 
Ben.” And, shoving the fold of bat- 
tered bills into his pocket, he slouched 
out. 

The police in the large cities send out 
printed lists of all reported stolen prop- 
erty; each pawnbroker and dealer in 
used jewelry gets a copy of this list. 
The purpose is that the police may be 
notified when stolen goods are offered 
for sale and the thief apprehended. 
Ben Aydelott always studied these lists 
closely, not for the purpose of getting 
in touch with the police, but in using 
caution in reselling anything that came 
into his possession. Several days 
passed, and, when none of the articles 
he had purchased from The Early Bird 
were reported by the police, he re- 
moved them from his secret safe, hid- 
den behind a sliding panel in the wall, 
and placed them in his show cases. 

Ben Aydelott’s retail trade was al- 





most negligible, for he had other ways 
of disposing of his goods. It was 
something like a week later when Mrs. 
George Bascom, dressed in the ex- 
pensive but flashy poor taste which be- 
longs to those who shop in South Clark 
Street, tripped into the store. 

“Do you repair watches?” she asked. 

“Yes, miss, we repair watches,” Ben 
Aydelott reptied. As a matter of fact, 
he didn’t; he merely sent them out to 
a watch-repairing establishment and 
collected a commission for the work. 

Mrs. Bascom removed her wrist 
watch, which was in need of no more 
repair than to replace a broken crystal, 
and offered it to him for inspection. 
He examined it minutely through a 
jeweler’s glass, 

“The works are in bad shape, miss,” 
he announced. “The watch needs 
cleaning, too.” Which seemed rather 
surprising, considering that it was a 
new watch; it was his method never 
to overlook even the small profits. If 
he could tack on a charge of two or 
three dollars when only a new crystal 
was needed, so much the better. 

“Well, you are a jeweler; you should 
know,” Mrs. Bascom told him, acqui- 
escing. “I suppose you had better fix 
it. How much will you charge to 
Oh, isn’t that a pretty necklace! Yel- 
low beads! I just adore yellow beads. 
How much is that necklace ?” 

She pointed to the one which had 
been included in the “loot” The Early 
Bird had sold him. 

“Thirty<five dollars,” replied Ayde- 
lott, adding on fifteen dollars more than 
he considered it worth. 

“Oh, dear! So much! I have only 
thirty dollars with me; I don’t suppose 
you would take thirty dollars for it?” 

“I might let a pretty girl like you 
have it for thirty dollars,” said Ben. 

“Would you—really? How lovely 
of you!” gushingly exclaimed Mrs. Bas- 
com. “May I look at it, please?” 
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She took the necklace and fastened 
it about her neck, admiring it as only 
a woman can admire a-bit of jewelry 
that strikes her fancy. She opened her 
purse and counted out the contents. 

“I—I'm afraid that—that I can’t buy 
it, after all,” she stammered. “I must 
have spent more than I thought; I find 
that I have only twenty-eight dollars.” 

Ben Aydelott groaned—two dollars 
lost ! 

“T wouldn’t do it for nobody else,” 
he said, capitulating, “but you can have 
it for twenty-eight dollars.” 

Some one else would get the twenty- 
eight dollars if he didn’t. 

“How sweet of you!” Mrs. Bas- 
com’s voice was charmingly sweet, but 
that made no difference to Benjamin 
Aydelott; the only music to his ears 
was the jingle of one coin against an- 
other. She took a receipt for the wrist 
watch, paid over her money for the 
necklace, gave the amber-bead neck- 
lace a proud pat, and tripped lightly 
out to the street. 

“T suppose Mr. Clackworthy knows 
what he’s up to,” she said, with a sigh, 
“hut, all the same, it’s like taking 
quinine to pay that old thing twenty- 
eight dollars for—for my own neck- 
lace. Anyhow, I save two dollars; 
that'll buy a box of chocolates!” 


IV. 


It was evident that The Early Bird 
was laboring under the stress of strong 
excitement; he rushed into Ben Ayde- 
lott’s  pawnshop, gripping the folded 
page of a newspaper in his hand. 

“S-say!” he stuttered. “Y’ain’t sold 
that junk yet, huh?” 

Old Ben’s eyes narrowed apprehen- 
sively until they were nearly closed. 

“What’s the matter?” he demanded 
in a hoarse whisper. “The police?” 

“Police, my eye!” exclaimed The 
Early Bird. “Whatcha do with—with 
them beads?” 
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“Beads! You mean that cheap string 
of amber beads that was in your stuff ?” 

“Sure; whatcha think I’m_ talkin’ 
about? Have you still got ’em? I 
wanna buy ’em back.’ 

“Buy ‘em back? What do you want 
to buy them back for?” 

“That’s my business,” The Early 
Bird told him snappily. “I know they 
ain’t worth nothin’ to you. See? An’ 
I ain’t gonna stand for no holdup. Get 
me? I'll give you a ten-spot, an’ that’s 
all you get.” 

“T sold them,” said Aydelott; “I sold 
them yesterday.” 

“You're a liar!” declared The Early 
Bird. 

“T sold them,” insisted Aydelott. “I 
swear I sold them, but—but maybe I 
could get them back. The—the girl 
who bought them left her watch here 
to be repaired. What do you want with 
them ?” 

“That’s my business.” 

“All right!’ exclaimed Aydelott ex- 
ultantly. “Then make it your business 
to find out who’s got the necklace.” 

The Early Bird debated this for a 
moment. 

“T guess you got me on the hip,” he 
said glumly. “Do we go fifty-fifty ?” 

“Fifty-fifty,” agreed Ben. “Now 
show me.” 

James Early shoved the folded sheet 
of newspaper across the counter and 
pointed to a “want-ad” under the lost- 
and-found column. 

“Let the old peepers rove over them 
few lines,” he said. 

Aydelott leaned nearsightedly for- 
ward and squinted at the advertisement 
pointed out to him. He read: 


$500 REWARD—Lost in Dearborn Street 
railroad station, black hand bag containing 
several pieces of jewelry including necklace 
of amber beads. Will pay $500 reward for 
return of necklace and no questions asked. 
Box X.-22, care this paper. 


Old Ben blinked at the advertisement 
in bewilderment. 
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“That’s queer,” he»muttered. “The 
necklace wasn’t worth over twenty-five 
dollars, not a cent over twenty-five. 
Why is it worth five hundred dollars to 
any one?” 

“Sentimental reasons, huh?” The 
Early Bird asked, witha grunt. “I had 
the hunch for a minute that mebbe 
you’d bilked me. Think you can get 
it back? Remember, fifty-fifty.” 

“Yes, of course,” agreed Benjamin 
Aydelott; already he was thinking he 
could tell The Early Bird that the 
young weman failed to return for her 
watch, and keep all of that five hundred 
dollars for himself. These crooks 
didn’t know how to handle money, any- 
how; they only spent it. He even 
hoped to get more than five hundred 
dollars for it if the person who was 
advertising so frantically for the neck- 
lace had, as The Early Bird suggested, 
“sentimental reasons;” it was possible 
that he could get even a thousand. 

“Where did you get that stuff?” 
asked Ben. “Whose was it?” 

“JT dunno; it wasn’t no burglin’ job. 
I picked up that hand bag in the Dear- 
born Street station.” 


Two days dragged past, and Mrs. 
Bascom had not returned for her wrist 
watch. Ben Aydelott fretted impa- 
tiently, an impatience made all the more 
poignant because of a gnawing curios- 
ity to know why any one should be 
willing to pay five hundred dollars for 
an amber-bead necklace. ,He thought 
out half a dozen theories, only to re- 
ject them as ridiculous. Finally he sat 
down and wrote a letter to “Box 
X.—22,” which stated that he might 
be able to furnish a clew to the where- 
abouts of the bead necklace. 

Several hours after he had dispatched 
this note, in care of the newspaper’s 
advertising office, an automobile—a 


luxurious limousine—drew up in front _ 


of Ben Aydelott’s establishment, and 
a tall, distinguished-looking man with 


a close-cropped Vandyke beard and an 
air of opulence stepped out and en- 
tered. 

“Mr. Aydelott ?” he asked. 

Old Ben, hunching his shoulders 
even farther forward, rubbed his hands 
and nodded his head. 

“Clackworthy is my name, Mr.’ Ayde- 
lott; I am here in response to your let- 
ter. You state that you may be able 
to assist me in finding a necklace that 
I have been advertising for.” 

Aydelott led the way back to his 
shabby private office. 

“Mr.—er—Clackwerthy,” he began 
in his squeaking voice, “a man in my 
business sometimes has an opportunity 
to buy goods under—ah—suspicious 
circumstances. Had I not been an hon- 
est man, desiring to avoid the very ap- 
pearance of evil, I would have made a 
great deal of money by buying gems 
very cheaply and—ah—asking no ques- 
tions. But I have always made it a 
rule never to deal in questionable mer- 
chandise. Some days ago a man—a 
very rough character—came to my 
place and offered me some jewelry. A 
necklace such as you describe was in- 
cluded, but I was suspicious that he had 
not come by them honestly, so I re- 
fused to buy them.” 

“Oh! Then you haven’t the nec! 
lace,” said Mr. Clackworthy in a tone 
of deep disappointment. “TI certainly 
wish that you had bought the things; | 
don’t care for the other little trifles, | 
the necklace—well, I am anxious to ge 
it back, although its intrinsic 
very small. There are—um—personal 
reasons, Mr. Aydelott.” 


“As | g 
the pawnbroker, his eyes 
“ce *, 
while | 
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shrewdly, did not buy the 
things, I can describe the man who had 
them—can describe him very 
rately. I feel sure that he is a police 
character—a former burglar who has 
returned to his old profession. If you 
will appeal to the police-———” 


accu- 
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“No, not the police,-Mr. Aydelott,” 
interrupted Mr. Clackworthy quickly. 
“I—well, I much prefer not to appeal 
to the police.” . 

Old Ben smiled inwardly; he had 
found out what he wanted to know— 
that the police had not been appealed 
to and would not be appealed to. 

“Of course,” he said, “you no doubt 
have a good reason for not wanting to 
take the matter to the police.” 

“T assure you that I have a very good 
reason,” said Mr. Clackworthy with 
utmost truthfulness, the suspicion of 
a twinkle in his eye, which was entirely 
lost upon Aydelott. 

“It is possible that I may be able to 
assist you without police aid,” suggested 
Aydelott. “I can, no doubt, locate the 
man who tried to sell me your neck- 
lace, but it is delicate work, and I doubt 
that for five hundred doliars——” 

“Five hundred is not the limit of 
the reward, Mr. Aydelott; that was 
merely a tentative price published to 
attract the possible attention of who- 
ever might have the necklace. Please 
proceed with your effort to locate it, 
Mr. Aydelott; assure the man who of- 
fered it to you for sale that he will not 
be reported to the police, and as to 
price—shall we say a thousand dollars? 
You see, I am not niggardly.” 

Old Ben started to smile, but the 
smile was frozen on his face as he 
heard the front door open and Mrs. 
George Bascom came in—and from 
around her neck was swung the siring 
of amber beads. 

“Just a minute,” he said hastily, 
praying that Mr. Clackworthy would 
not change his position so that he could 
see through the glass panel of the door. 
He hurried out, standing between Mrs. 
Bascom and the private office. 

“Your watch, miss, will not be ready 
for an hour. Will you return in an 
hour, please ?” 

She nodded brightly and, much to 
the pawnbroker’s relief, did not tarry. 


Fairly trembling at so narrow a squeeze, 
he went back to the office where Mr. 
Clackworthy was waiting. 

“Very well, Mr. Aydelott,” said the 
master confidence man briskly, “I don’t 
think there’s any more to be said. I 
raise the offer to a thousand dollars. 
You will make every effort to get the 
necklace.” 

“Tl get it, Mr. Clackworthy,” he 
promised. “I will have it for you to- 
morrow. 

V. 

When Mrs. Bascom returned, almost 
within an hour, Benjamin Aydelott 
noted with sudden panic that she was 
no longer wearing the amber-bead neck- 
lace. 

“You—you haven't lost 
necklace?” he gasped out. 

She laughed. 

“T’ve just had the funniest experi- 
ence!” she exclaimed. “I’ve sold it— 
for fifty dollars.” 

“You—you sold it!” 
in horror. 

“Wasn't that a nice profit? And it 
really was an awful cheap-looking thing 
—-so yellow and gaudy.” 

“Who—who did you sell it to?” 

“The queerest man. He stopped me 
at the corner just a few minutes ago 
and asked to look at it. He said that 
his sister once had a necklace like it and 
had lost it; she had liked it very much 
there is no accounting for tastes, you 
know—and he wanted to buy mine to 
give to her. Such a funny man; he 
talked so queer.” 

“What—what kind of a looking man 
was he?” almost screamed Ben. 

She described him minutely, and 
Aydelott knew that .The Early Bird 
had been the purchaser. ~While he had 
himself been doing James out of his 
share of the reward, still he felt a surge 
of rage that the tables had been turned 
upon him. He would have ground his 
teeth had he had any, as he silently 
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handed Mrs. Bascom her wrist watch 
and slumped down in a chair. A thou- 
sand dollars gone—perhaps more. 
“The low-down crook!” he wailed. 
double-crossing 


“The 
~ crook!” 

He returned to his office to mourn in 
greater privacy. His gimlet eyes, rov- 
ing restlessly about, suddenly rested 
upon a long leather wallet which lay 
upon the floor beside the chair lately 
vacated by. Mr. Clackworthy. Old Ben 
picked it up and examined it, at first 
carelessly, and then with growing in- 
terest. In the first place, three brand- 
new hundred-dollar bills showed. their 
yellow edges from one of the pockets; 
money always iriterested Benjamin 
Aydelott. The thought occurred to 
him at once that the amazing experi- 
ence of the amber-bead necklace had 
enriched him by three hundred dollars, 
after all—certainly Mr. Clackworthy 
would not know just where he had lost 
the wallet. 

Further examination showed a few 
expensively engraved cards bearing the 
name of “Mr. Amos Clackworthy,” a 
few memoranda—which old Bén stud- 
ied in search of some possible clew that 
might explain just why the prosperous 
individual should be willing to pay one 
thousand dollars for a twenty-five-dol- 
lar bead necklace—and a neatly folded 
newspaper clipping. 

The clipping was an extensive, con- 
siderably illustrated article from the 
magazine section of a Sunday newspa- 
per ; the heading bore a date three years 
past, and one of the pictures showed— 
a string of yellow beads! Squinting 
his nearsighted eyes, Benjamin Ayde- 
lott read avidly, and drops of cold per- 
spiration stood forth on his forehead. 

“And I had them in my store!” he 
groaned out. “Had them in my store 
—and sold them for twenty-eight dol- 
lars!” 

Old Ben sat for_some time, the news- 
paper clipping crushed between his 


low-down, 
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long, greedy fingers, thinking—think- 
ing hard. 

“The Early Bird used to live in the 
Tourist Hotel when he was here be- 
fore,” he muttered. “I wonder if he’s 
gone back there. I’ve got to find him 
before—before the fool sells that neck- 
lace for five hundred dollars!” 

Fhe idea made a cold chill race up 
and down his crooked spine. 

Leaving his establishment in charge 
of his assistant, Aydelott rushed down 
South Clark Street as fast as his stiff- 
ened joints would carry him, making 
straight for the Tourist Hotel. He was 
in luck; as he had reasoned, the deni- 
zens of South Clark Street generally 
drift back to their old haunts. The 
Early Bird was stopping there—was 
even in his room. 

James was seated by the window in 
a forlorn eight-by-ten room when Ben’s 
rap sounded on the door. 

“Come on in!” he bawled. “I’ve 
grown a set of whiskers while I’ve been 
waitin’ for that ice water.” Then: 

“Aw, it’s Ben Aydelott; thought it 
was the bell hop. What’s eatin’ you, 
Ben? If you wasn’t givin’ me but one 
guess I’d say that the skirt tipped you 
off that I beatcha to it. Eh? Come 
on in, Benny, dear, an’ unleash the 
tongue. You’re-gonna say that I’m a 
double-crossin’, blankety-blank crook. 
I should worry.” 

Aydelott hesitated, undecided just 
what attitude to assume. 

“That’s no way to treat me, Early,” 
he began plaintively. “I agreed to 
go fifty-fifty on that five-hundred-dol- 
lar reward, and———” 

“An’ I was gonna get it in the neck!” 
interrupted The Early Bird. ‘Say, do 
I look like a hick? I had your number 
when I butted into your joint an’ let 
the old chin wag too much about that 
reward; I had about as much chance t’ 
get half of them five hundred berries as 
I have of bein’ made treasurer of the 
United States. 
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“When I sees that skirt hoppin’ 
along the street with them yaller beads 
on, I says ‘James, right here an’ now is 
your one an’ only chance t’ cop any 
part or portion of that there five-hun- 
dred reward; once let Benny Aydelott 
get his fingers on that necklace, an’ all 
you get is the merry ha-ha.’ That’s 
the little message I whisfiers t’ yours 
cautiously, so I opens negotiations on 
the spot an’ buys ’em off’n that dame 
for fifty bucks. 

“An’ over there on the table is the 
letter which I’ve just indicted, bearin’ 
the glad tidin’s that I’m holdin’ afore- 
said necklace an’ ready to talk turkey. 
I’m givin’ you the same kind of fifty- 
fifty deal that you was_gonna give me. 
Get me? Havin’ spoke my piece, 
Benny, dear, you might as well trot back 
t’? your pawnshop, for I ain’t gonna in- 
vite you to my party. Good-by, 
Benny; gladja called. Don’t slam the 
door when you go out; it makes the 
walls shake.” 

3ut Benjamin Aydelott did not slam 
the door; he did not even move toward 
the exit. Instead, he occupied the re- 
maining vacant chafr and massaged his 
bony fingers. 

“Early,” he said, “you do me a in- 
justice. I came to telleyou that I had 
already written to the man who adver- 
tised that reward, and that he called 
on me this afternoon. He is willing 
to pay a thousand dollars instead of five 
hundred. That’s five hundred each for 
us. So, you see, I was playing square 
with you.” 

“Yeah,” 
Early Bird, “you’re as square as a Fer- 
tis wheel. If there’s gonna any 
thousand dollars 
the receivin’ telle r’s 
for the info’, Benny, dear. 


scoffinely retorted 7 he 


collected, 
window. 
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Aydelott wept inward tears. 
let me see that necklace,” 
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na see it for? 


t’ pull some funny stuff on me? Well, 
guess again!” 

“I—I want to look at it,” pleaded 
Ben. “It—it may be that—that it is 
worth even more than a thousand.” 

After some hesitation The Early Bird 
reached into his breast pocket and pro- 
duced the string of amber beads. “All 
right,” he said; “look ’em over, but no 
tricks. I’m givin’ you fair warnin’.” 

His hands trembling, Aydelott took 
the necklace and ‘stepped to the win- 
dow. From his pocket, he took a jew- 
eler’s powerful magnifying glass and 
studied, the beads closely. His whole 
body became tense as he licked his lips 
greedily, 

“T-[ may be able to get five thou- 
sand dollars for them,” he said, with 
a gulp. “Tl take a chance on it, any- 
how. I'll give you twenty-five hun- 
dred for your share right now and run 
my chances for the other half.” 
“Benny, dear,” said The Early Bird, 
“you're so transparent! You don’t 
think I’m that green, huh? You gota 
ace up your sleeve, an’ I ain’t playin’ 
with you until all the cards is on the 
How come these yaller beads 
dollars a 


table. 
is worth only 
coupla days ago, an’ is now soarin’ to 
five thousand? If they’re 
worth five, then I gotta multiply it by 
ten, me knowin’ what kind of a profiteer 
Yeah, I'd talk turkey if you’d 
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“When we’re both through exercisin’ 
chins,” and The Early Bird grinned. 

Benjamin Aydelott twisted his fingers 
until the joints popped. 

“And if I offered you twenty-five 
thousand, you’d want more,” he said 
almost accusingly. 

“No, I ain’t as big a hog as you are,” 
retorted The Early Bird. “If—if you 
was t’ offer me twenty-five thousand, 
I’d take it—providin’ I didn’t throw a 
faint first.” 

The proposition which trembled on 
Aydelott’s lips toré his soul—but it 
seemed the only chance; even then he 
was afraid that The Early Bird would 
insist on prolonging the bargaining. 

“I—I'll give you twenty-five thou- 
sand for the necklace,” he almost 
whispered. 

The Early Bird sighed. 

“Is that you talkin’, Benny, dear 
he gasped out. “You call me, huh? 
Well, I’ll keep my word; that’s the kind 
o’ guy I am. I said I’d take twenty- 
five thousand, an’ I gotta do it, al- 
though you took advantage of my 
ignorance an’ you’re probably skinnin’ 
me outta my eye teeth. Ain’t carryin’ 
the jack withya?” 

“I—I’ve got in it my safe at—at the 
store,” said Ben, with a mixture of pain 
and relief ; “bring the necklace and come 
on down with me; I'll give you the 
cash.” 


* a 


It was evening, and in Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s Sheridan Road apartment the 
master confidence man smiled upon 
The Early Bird and Mrs. Bascom as 
he toyed with the thick sheaf of bills 
on the table before him. 

“Boss,” pleaded The Early Bird, “I 
lamped that string of beads pretty close, 
an’ if they were more’n just plain am- 
ber, then I’m the King of Siam. 
How’dja do it, boss? Shoot the yarn. 
Of course, I know that you slips him 
an earful about bein’ willin’ t’ pass him 
a thousand for it, but twenty-five thou- 
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sand berries! It just don’t penetrate 
the dome, that’s all.” 

“IT don’t understand it, either,” said 
Mrs. Bascom. 

“Patience,” Mr. Clackworthy said, 
with a chuckle. “The success of our 
little adventure is due to my perusal of 
a little volume on French art treasures, 
True enough, the. necklace was of am- 
ber beads and worth only twenty-five 
dollars, plus a hundred dollars which I 
spent for new gold mountings. 

“Mr. Aydelott walked squarely into 
our neat trap when he found the pocket- 
book which I had carelessly dropped 
in his private office. The wallet con- 
tained three hundred dollars and a 
newspaper clipping.” 

“You donated Ben three hundred 
bucks?’ demanded The Early Bird in- 
dignantly. 

“Oh, that was a practical bit of psy- 
chology,” replied Mr. Clackworthy. 
“He could never suspect that any one 
would drop a pocketbook containing 
actual money—on purpose. That was a 
touch of realism which insured against 
any doubts he mizht have had when he 
read the newspaper clipping. 

“The clipping was three years old, 
and I purchased it from a clipping bu- 
reau. It was a Sundav newspaper 
story, reviving the incident of the 
theft, twenty-five years ago, of a string 
of amber beads from the Louvre, the 
government historical museum in 
Paris. The intrinsic value of the neck- 
lace was small, but it was a gift from 
Napoleon to Josephine; engraved on it 
in lettering so fine as to be seen only 
under a powerful jeweler’s glass, were 
the words, ‘Napoleon to Josephine.’ | 
had the same inscription put on Mrs. 

3ascom’s string of beads.” 

“But I ain’t gotcha yet, boss,” pro- 
tested The Early Bird. 

“As I was going to add,” Mr. Clack- 
worthy continued, chuckling, “the 
Trench government had offered a stand- 
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ing reward of one hundred and fifty Aydelott take that jack out o’ his safe 

thousand dollars for the return of the an’ hand it to me with his own hands, 

stolen beads.” I wouldn’t believe it was done. So you 
The Early Bird stared at the stack of got that hunch readin’ them books, huh? 

currency on the table. Well, I gotta admit that there’s some- 
“Boss,” he said, “if I hadn’t seen Ben _ thin’ in literchure, after all.” 
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EX-ENGINEER OF SING SING FINDS GOOD IN 
MOST CONVICTS 


FTER. serving forty-one years as engineer in charge of the power-and-light 

equipment of Sing Sing prison, William L. Mead has retired on a pension. 

The old engineer knew intimately many short-time convicts who worked with 
him in the power and heating plant. 

“Every little while a convict would tell something about his life outside,” 
said Mr. Mead recently. _“At first they would be sullen and would nourish 
grudges, but after a while, when they found if they did their work they were 
well treated, they stopped thinking of ‘paying out’ anybody and usually admitted 
that they were where they were because of their own fault. And some of the 
old convicts are like fathers to the young ones, warning them that breaking the 
law does not pay. 

“The majority of the convicts I had to deal with had good in them that 
could be appealed to, and, while I don’t know their lives after they served their 
sentences, { feel pretty certain that most of them, having had their lesson, never 
did anything afterward that sent them back to prison.”’ 


SSS 
—————— —= 


AMATEUR DETECTIVE IS SHOT 


1 


(sean on tackled a man whom he suspected of pilfering from the 
Samuel st Electrical Contracting Company, in New York, and was shot 
seriously. Berenson accuses his roommate, Samuel Blumenzweig, nineteen years 
old, of doing the shooting. Both men work for the contracting company. 

\ttracted by groans issuing from the fifth-story loft of the building one 

morning, Samuel Krieger, another employee of the company, investigated and 
found Berenson with pistol-shot wounds in his jaw, under the eye, and in the 
bedy. The wounded man was conscious, although on the verge of collapse after 
having lain without help for twelve hours 

ne time, Berenson said, there had been petty thieving going on in 
the establishment, and he gradually became suspicious of his roommate, who 
usually on ed late. One day he made himself a watchman and kept close track 
of Blumenzweig’s actions. Although he was through with his own work, he 
waited untit his roommate was ready to leave, and then, shortly before nine 
o'clock, seeing him carrying a suspicious-looking bund fe under his arm, stopped 
him at the door of the building and questioned him, finally telling.the young man 
that he feared he was the person responsible for the many small thefts 
Derenson declared that Blumenzweig talked with him in a friendly manner, 
and then said if he would accompany him to the fifth-story loft he would show 
him that the bundle was all right. The two went up to the top loft, which 
was totally dark. Guiding him over to a corner near a window, Blumenzsweig 
then, Berenson said, drew a revolver and shot him three times. The wounded 
man lay there all night, his calls for help being unheard. 
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CHAPTER I. 


MR. CARLE IS LEFT ALONE. 


HE tall, old-fashioned clock, 
that stood one corner of 
the sumptuous library, as 
though making an attempt to 
give a touch of respectability to its 
more bizarre surroundings, chimed the 
hour of eight in melodious tones. 

Mr. Raite, the private secretary of 
Hannibal Carle, who had the reputation 
of being a sort of wizard of high 





finance, glanced at the old timepiece, as 


though scarcely able to believe his ears, 
and then he glared at his employer, 
whose head happened to be turned 
away for the moment. 

The secretary’s anxiety was natural 
under the circumstances. Mr. Raite 
had an engagement for the hour of 
eight-thirty with a beautiful lady of the 
chorus who was temporarily out of a 
job and looked to her admirers for her 
dinners. He reatized that he was going 
to be late at the rendezvous, and Mr. 
Raite believed in strict punctuality, at 
least where beautiful chorus ladies 
were concerned. 

If Mr. Raite was rather a despicable 
character, his employer, Mr. Hannibal 
Carle, was doubly so. Raite was a 
small, oily man, with every hair of his 
head plastered down in its proper place. 
His trousers were always creased pre- 
cisely, and his cuffs emerged from his 
coat sleeves at just the correct length. 


Over and above his generous salary, 
he made considerable money by keep- 
ing Hannibal Carle’s business secrets 
and doing a great dea! of Carle’s dirty 
work, and he spent the greater part of 
his easily acquired gains in the pursuit 
of doubtful pleasures. He loved to be 
called a “man about town,” and to show 
himself in those places where the gay 
throngs congregated. 

Hannibal Carle, the well-known 
financier, sat now. before his desk in 
the library of his residence and consid- 
ered the mass of papers and documents 
before him. Carle had been there with 
his papers for more than an hour, and 
his secretary had been taking notes, 
now and then. Raite failed to see why 
this business could not wait until the 
morrow, but it could not, simply be- 
cause Hannibal Carle, the czar, was 
eager to have it attended to now. 

The master of high finance was a 
huge man, with a double chin and a 
florid face. The expression in his 
countenance was that of a fighter gen- 
erally, and he really was a fighter when 
it came to putting through a shady 
financial scheme. But his courage was 
for his business deals only; personally 
he was a craven of the worst type, and 
he realized it fully and fought against 
his cowardice in vain. 

He employed a personal bodyguard 
whenever he left his usual haunts for a 
time, and, if a man happened to glare 
at him in the street, Carle immediately 
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had visions of assassination and lost no 
time in calling for additional protection. 
But he seemed to have a feeling of se- 
curity when he was in his own house or 
office. 

A widower with an only child, he 
had early lost the daughter. She had 
married against his wishes the first man 
who had asked ‘her, her object being to 
get away from an uncongéhial home as 
speedily as possible. Hannibal Carle 
had ignored her since her marriage, 
though the man who became her hus- 
band was a decent fellow and in love 
with the girl. 

The arrival of a grandson had not 
unlocked the closed heart of Hannibal 
Carle. And it was public knowledge 
that he had written a new will in such 
a manner that his daughter and her 
husband and her son would not benefit 
in the slightest from his estate. Men 
on the Street called Hannibal Carle 
“mean,” and this is a strong expression 
when men on the Street say it. 

Dropping his papers upon the desk 
before him, Hannibal Carle tugged at 
his collar as though it were choking 
him, cleared his throat raucously, and 
turned his head again and glared at his 
secretary. 

“I suppose that will have to be 
enough work for this evening, Raite,” 
the financier said, no little sarcasm in 
his voice. “You have been fussing and 
fidgeting around for the last half an 
hour, Got a date?” 

“IT have an engagement, 
Raite replied, smiling his oily smile. 

“Huh! With a girl?” 


cr . 
Er—yes, sir!’ 


" cas 98 
yes, sir, 


“IT knew it!’ Hannibal Carle ex- 
claimed. “Business can gosto blazes 
whenever a woman at you. You 
must be very easy prey for the gentler 
sex, Raite. Sort of a meal ticket, I 
fancy! They fool of you, 
some- 


smiles 


make a 
And it you 
thing, I'll wager, to play the fool.” 


women do! costs 
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“A man expects to pay now and then 
for the privilege of being alive, sir.” 

“T suppose so. I’ve paid now and 
then in my time,” Hannibal Carle ad- 
mitted, chuckling until his fat cheeks 
shook. “All right, Raite! You run 
along and keep your engagement, but 
you'd better be bright and chipper to- 
morrow morning at the office. This is 
a big deal that we have been planning, 
Raite, and we cértainly don’t want any 
little slip to cause a bad wreck.” 

“No, sir!” 

“Raite, you are a man of little char- 
acter, but you seem to be loyal to me,” 
Hannibal Carle continued. “I am not 
flattering myself about it, however. I 
know that it is not my many noble 
qualities that inspire this great loyalty 
in you. You’d throw me over in half 
a minute if somebody else came along 
and made it worth your while to do so. 
But, it is my game, Raite, to pay you so 


“welf that you cannot afford to be dis- 


loyal to me.” 

“T certainly have no complaint to 
make, sir,” the secretary replied. 

“IT should think not! I’ve made a 
fortune for you these last four years. 
You play square with me at all times, 
Raite, and I won’t care how crooked 
you are with other persons, Going to 
be late meeting this girl?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What sort of girl?” 

“A—just a little chorus friend of 
mine, sir. Rather a nice girl, really.” 

“Um! I wish that I were young 
again! Here are a couple of hundred- 
dollar bills, Raite. Buy the girl some- 
thing, and she’ll forget that you were 
late.” 

“Thank you, sir!” 

“And now you get out!” Hannibal 
Carle thundered, his manner suddenly 
stern again. “And you tell them that I 
am not to be bothered unless young 
Dick Staegal shows up. I want to be 
alone and think out some of the details 


ae bs 
of this scheme. 
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“Very well, sir!” 

Like a shadow, Raite slipped quickly 
from the library, afraid that his em- 
ployer might change his mind. He 
hurried through the long hall, took his 
hat and coat and stick from a servant 
and went on toward the front entrance 
of the house. One of those hundred- 
dollar bills, he knew, would placate the 
chorus lady, and the other would be 
clear profit. 

“Mr. Carle is occupied with impor- 
tant business and is not to be disturbed 
this evening,” Raite said. 

“Very well, Mr. Raite,” the servant 
replied. 

“Not even with a telephone call.” 

“I understand, sir.” 

“If Mr. Richard Staegal should call, 
however, it will be on business, and he 
is to be taken to Mr. Carle at once.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Thereupon Raite hurried out to the 
street and looked around for a taxi- 
cab. The servant fixed the catch on 
the front door and retired to the serv- 
ants’ quarters in the rear of the house. 
When Hannibal Carle was occupied 
with business in his library the servants 
had an easy time. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE DOORBELL RINGS. 


R some time he had been contem- 

plating the papers on the desk be- 
fore him. Finally Carle made a neat 
bundle of them and secured the bundle 
with heavy rubber bands. He got up 
and walked slowly across the room and 
pressed a button. A big panel in the 
wainscoting slipped back and a safe 
was disclosed. 

Opening the safe, Hannibal Carle 
put the bundle of papers into a strong 
box. Then he~closed and locked the 
safe carefully, slipped the wide panel 
back into position by merely pressing 
another button, and returned to. his 


desk. 
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He was contemplating a shady busi- 
ness deal that he felt sure would net 
him a profit of half a million at least. 
There were still some minor details to 
be perfected, and he wanted to think 
them out to-night, so he could talk 
straight and fast to his associates and 
his brokers at the office in the morning. 

But, much to his disgust, he found 
that he was unable to concentrate his 
mind on the business before him. He 
had a peculiar feeling of dread, some- 
thing like fear, and he could not ex- 
plain it to himself. 

He glanced nervously around the li- 
brary, particularly into those ha!f-dark 
corners, where the deep shadows 
lurked. He felt afraid, like a boy alone 
in a strange house. An impulse seized 
him to spring up and turn on the re- 
mainder of the electric lights, but he 
decided against that. It seemed like an 
act of cowardice, and he was eager to 
avoid such acts. 

“I must be a cowardly wretch!” he 
declared. “Wish I could get over that 
fool feeling! Nervousness, I suppose! 
Have to see my doctor again!” 

Again he tried to think of the busi- 
ness problem with which he found him- 
self confronted. He already had as- 
sured himself that whatever he did 
would be all right legally, if not mor- 
ally. Hannibal Carle employed the best 
attorneys obtainable. But he wanted to 
make certain that none of his financial 
and business enemies could step in and 
make a wreck of his plans. They had 
to be perfect! 

Sudden'y there came into his mind 
knowledge of a loophole that was not 
properly blocked. It startled him. 
Hannibal Carle grunted, reached for 
pencil and paper, and started figuring. 
He worked for a quarter of an hour or 
so, came to the end of his calculstions 
and was about to raise his head and 
give a sigh that would mean he had 
solved his problem. But that queer 
feeling of dread was upon him again. 
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He found himself imagining now that 
there was somebody else in the library, 
some foe who meant to do him harm, 

Hannibal Carle did not lock up—he 
felt that he could not. He fought him- 
self, tried to tell himself that it could 
not be so, that the idea was ridiculous, 
the thing impossible. Nobody would 
invade his library! 

“A rank craven—that’s what I am!” 
he told himself. “This house of mine 
is too infernally quiet, that’s what! 
The servants slip around like ghosts. 
I always could concentrate better 
where there was some noise. I’ve a 
notion to marry some gay young thing 
who'll fill the house with her noisy 
friends !” 

Presently he wanted more 
papers ffom his safe and decided that 
he would get them and continue his 
work, He lifted his head and prepared 
to get out of his chair to cross the 
room. But his face turned white, his 
lower jaw sagged, his eyes bulged, his 
breathing seemed to cease. 

Less than a dozen feet from him 
there stood an apparition. Jannibal 
Carle guessed that it was a man. Tall 
and broad-shoul 


‘ 
out making the 


“er 


some 


Idered he stood, with- 
lightest move. Carle, 
naturally a good observer, despite his 
fright, noticed a multitude ofthines in 
that first, horrified g 

The man before him was dressed 
shimmering purple from head to foot. 
He wore purple trousers, a purple coat 
that buttoned up close beneath his chin, 
purple gloves, and a sort of purple 
hood was over his head. 

His eyes were glittering through two 
tiny slits in the hood. In his right, 
purple-gloved hand he held an auto- 
matic pistol, the menacing muzzle of 
which was directed straight at the heart 
of Hannibal Carle! 

The latter had heard of “The Man 
in Purple,” of course, and had read a 
great deal about him in the daily press 
The Man in Purple had made his ap- 


lanc 
larice. 
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pearance a short time before and had 
started in, it was evident, to rob the 
city’s prominent and wealthy men. 

The police seemed unable to capture 
him or to gain the slightest clew as to 
his identity. Like a ghost The Man in 
Purple appeared, and like a ghost he 
slipped away, after working his will on 
the victims he selected. 

Carle, a sudden great fear upon him, 
licked at his dry lips and made an in- 
effectual attempt to speak. No sound 
came from his throat. He gulped and 
swallowed like a man with the tonsilitis, 
as though it pained him to swallow. 
Finally, after a struggle that seemed to 
him to take several minutes, he found 
his voice, a hoarse, cracked voice that 
was not at all like his own. 

“The—The Man in Purple!” he 
gasped. 

“Yes, The Man in Purple, Hannibal 
Carle!’ The reply came in a deep, 
throaty voice that Hannibal Carle was 
certain he had never heard before. 

“WW h—what ” Carle began. 

“Sit still and keep quiet!” The Man 

“T assure you, 
Hannibal Carle, that nothing would 
give me greater pleasure than to put a 
bullet through your rotten heart, you 
crook! Just give me half an excuse. 
\nd the the merest 
squeak of your voice, will be excuse 


in Purple commanded. 


slighte st 


move, 


enough for me!” 
The financier felt the cold perspira- 
tion of fear suddenly standing out on 
his face and hands. He gulped again, 
but he did not speak. He felt that he 
vanted to shout a warffing to his serv- 
ants, wanted to spring forward and 
touch the button to summon them, but 
he did not dare do so, 

The horrible fear of the unknown 
was upon him. Were this man some 
financier, Hannibal Carle would have 
laughed at him and talked him down. 
But here was an unknown quantity, a 
man whose identity was concealed be- 
hind a mask and a peculiar suit of 
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clothes. Hannibal Carle could see those 
eyes g.ittering ominously, and he did 
not enjoy the sight. 

“The great Hannibal Carle!” The 
Man in Purple said sarcastically. “The 
big thief! The man who has made a 
fortune robbing widows and orphans 
and swindling youngsters just starting 
out in business!” 

“Who—are you?” Carle asked. 

“IT am The Man in Purple, Hannibal 
Carle! That is enough for you to 
know. I make it my business to run 
down such men as you and make them 
pay! I intend, whenever I find a 
crooked man like you, to take my toll 
of him!” 

“Thief, are you?’ Carle questioned, 
his fear forgotten for the moment. 

“Be careful!” The Man in Purple 
warned. “I happen to know that your 
secretary left word, as he passed out 
of the house, that you were not to be 
disturbed. I heard him. I could put 
a bullet through your heart now, and, 
perhaps, because of the circumstantial 
evidence, your secretary would be ac- 
cused of the crime. Nobody knows 
that I am here. Want to die, Carle?” 

“No—no?’ 

“You poor, miserable coward!” The 
Man in Purple exclaimed. “But it has 
been my experience that men who steal 
from women and children always are 
cowards.” 

“What do you want here?” 

“Ah, you wish to buy me off, do 
you?” The Man in Purple asked, laugh- 
ing lightly behind his mask. “Going to 
offer me a few dollars, are you, to go 
away? Got the idea that you can buy 
anything and anybody? I am not to be 
bought, Carle!” 

“Then ” Hannibal Carle stopped, 
as though he feared to hear the answer. 

“A man of your sort should be 
robbed. Whenever I locate one, I take 
from him and give the money to char- 
ity, to the poor, restore it to his vic- 
tims sometimes, if I can. I wish to 
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assure you that I do not seek to profit — 
myself. It is merely the adventure 
and excitement that I erave, and I| get 
the satisfaction of taking from thieves 
what they have stolen!” 

“Likely story!” Carle declared. 

“T am afraid that I shall have to 
shoot you yet,” The Man in Purple re- 
plied. “You are inclined to be insult- 
ing. Hundreds would say that it served 
you right if I did shoot you. And, if 
your secretary happened to be accused 
of your death, he would deserve the 
consequences. The dog is like the 
master.” 

“If I were but to touch this but- 
ton ” Hannibal Carle began, with a 
sudden burst of false courage. 

“Try to touch it!” The Man in Pur- 
ple snapped. “You’d never live to 
reach it, Carle!” 

The financier sank back into his easy- 
chair, weak from fright. He felt his 
heart beating at his ribs and realized 
that his breath was coming in little 
gasps. The cold perspiration of fear 
was standing out on his face and hands 
again. 

“What—what do yeu want of me? 
What is your purpese here?” 

“Only this—to say that I am going 
to collect from you in the very near 
future,” The Man in Purple replied. 
“This might be called the first visita- 
tion. There'll be three, Hannibal 
Carle! On my third visit, I shall take 
certain valuables from you. I have 
called this evening just to show you 
how easy it is to catch you alone, to let 
you know that I have slated you as a 
victim, to tell you that you cannot es- 
cape!” 

“Two more visits, eh?” Carle asked. 

“Yes! Go ahead and make your arf- 
rangements with the police and your 
private detectives, Carle. They will 
avail you nothing. And remember— 
beware of my third visit!” 

“Then you—you do not intend to rob 
me to-night ?” 
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“Not of the few paltry dollars that 
you happen to have in that safe behind 
the wainscoting,” The Man in Purple 
replied, laughing at the look in the 
financier’s face. “That is not worth 
my time and effort. I am after much 
bigger game, Carle, and when I do rob 
you, I'll get something worth while!” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes!” The Man in Purple said in 
reply. “Trying to put up a brave front 
now, aren’t you? It’s no use, Carle! 
I know your disposition, you_ see. 
You’re a rank coward!” 

“You——” Carle began. 

“You'd better not say it, Hannibal 
Carle, unless you are ready to die!” 

There was a sudden cold menace in 
the voice of The Man in Purple that 
had not been there before, and his eyes 
glittered again through the slits in his 
mask. Hannibal Carle shivered and 
sank deeper into his chair. 

Only too well Carle realized that he 
was a rank coward and was demon- 
strating it now. He wanted, above all 
things, to touch a button and so call 
the servants, but he did not dare do it. 
He wanted to touch with the toe of his 
shoe another button, concealed under a 
rug on the floor beneath his big desk, 
which would flash information to the 
nearest police precinct station that there 
was something wrong in the Carle li- 
brary, but he did not have the courage 
to do so. He despised himself. 

He glanced up once more at the men- 
acing automatic pistol and decided to 
hold his hand. Life was sweet to Han- 
nibal Carle, and he felt reasonably cer- 
tain that The Man in Purple would 
shoot if he made a hostile move. 

And The Man in Purple was not here 
to rob him to-night! The third visita- 
tion, he had said. Hannibal 
would have the chance to prepare pro- 
for himself and his valuables, 
perhaps plan some trap in which The 
Man in Purple would be caught. 

The Man in Purple 


Carle 


tection 


chuckled once 
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more behind his mask and then stepped 
forward deliberately, while Hannibal 
Carle crouched fearfully im his easy- 
chair. 

“Tt would be nothing more than jus- 
tice to shoot you now,” The Man in 
Purple said. “But I can hurt you a 
great deal worse by hitting you in the 
pocketbook. That is where I intend 
to wound you, Carle, in the purse! 
That'll make you flinch! I am giving 
you a chance that you little deserve, the 
chance to make an effort to protect 
yourself. Call your police, Carle, and 
surround yourself with bodyguards! 
Let them watch your house and your 
office and you. Little good it will do 
you!” 

Once more a burst of false courage 
came to Carle. 

“Go ahead and play your dirty 
game!” he said. “Think that you can 
outwit the entire police force, do you? 
In the end you'll be caught, and then 
I'll use my influence to see that you are 
given the limit!” 

“Your remarks are vastly amusing, 
The Man in Purple replied. “In the 
first place, I do not intend to let my- 
self be caught. You cannot escape mie, 
Carle, and you might as well allow your 
mind to contemplate that fact. I am 
going to hit you in the purse—and hit 
you hard!” 

“What ‘have I ever done to you?” 
Carle asked. 


“Nothing, 


” 


my dear sir! But you 
have robbed the poor and helpless and 
have swindled the innocent. So I in- 
tend to collect a heavy sum from you 
one of these days and distribute what 
I collect to those who need it worse 
than you.” 

“And of course you won’t think of 
taking something for yourself!” Carle 
sneered. ‘ 

“T suppose you do not believe it, yet 
it is true,” The Man in Purple replied. 
“You'd keep it all if you were in my 
place, wouldn’t you, Carle? I am glad 
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there is that difference between us. I’d 
hate to think that I was like-you in any 
particular.” 

“Seems to me you talk pretty big for 
a thief!” 

“But I am not the usual thief!” The 
Man in Purple declared. “I am merely 
a man who rights wrongs, a collector of 
back pay for the swindled. You will 
never hear of me robbing an honest 
man, no matter how wealthy he may 
be.” 

“Huh!” Carle exclaimed. 
case $ 

He ceased speaking suddenly. A bell 
had tinkled in the hallway. A sudden 
expression of gloating came into the 
florid face of Hannibal Carle. He 
knew that it was the front doorbell that 
had been rung, and that a_ servant 
would pass through the hall immedi- 
ately to answer the ring. 


“In that 


CHAPTER III. 
THE GET-AWAY. 


HE Man in Purple took a quick 
step forward. His eyes seemed to 
glitter more ominously through the 
slits in his mask, and there seemed 
to be an added menace in his voice 
when he spoke. Hannibal Carle shiv- 
ered again. 

“Remember that it would be a great 
pleasure to me to shoot you,” The Man 
in Purple said. “Conduct yourself ac- 
cordingly! A wrong move now, Carle, 
would be your last! Keep silent, and 
we'll see what happens!” 

Silence held the library, save for the 
sounds of Hannibal Carle’s heavy 
breathing. The financier sat up 
straighter in his chair, waiting breath- 
lessly. He was glad for the interrup- 
tion, but he feared the outcome. What 
move would The Man in Purple make 
if somebody entered the library? 

Suddenly Carle remembered that 
Richard Staegal, a young man about 
town, had said that he would call this 


evening, if possible, to discuss a busi- 
ness deal in which he wished to invest 
some money. Richard Staegal was tall, 
broad of shoulder, courageous, and 
known as an athlete. If Richard 
Staega! entered the library and found 
The Man in Purple there, he might be 
moved to violent action. What would 
happen then? 

They heard one of the servants hurry 
through the hallway toward the front 
door. Then there was silence for an- 
other moment, then the sounds of steps 
came along the hall toward the door of 
the library. The steps stopped outside 
the door, and there came a knock. 

“Tell him to come in,” The Man in 
Purple instructed Carle, in a whisper. 
He darted quickly and silently across 
the room and took up a position beside 
the hall door. 

“Come in!” Hannibal Carle called, 
speaking in an unnatural voice. 

The door was thrown open at once, 
and Mr. Raite hurried into the room. 

“The young lady is ill and unable to 
keep her engagement,” the secretary 
explained briskly to his employer. 
“So I returned at once, sir, thinking 
that possib'y I could help you some 
more with that business. But what is 
the matter, sir?” 

Hannibal Carle’s face was the color 
of ashes, his hands were shaking, his 
lips were trembling. He wet his lips 
and tried to speak, but found that 
he could not. Fear had robbed him of 
his voice and his strength. 

“You are ill, sir?” the secretary 
asked in quick alarm. “Shall I ring for 
the servants, sir, or telephone for your 
physician? If you wish ” He 
turned as he was-speaking and saw The 
Man in Purple standing a short dis- 
tance from him. Mr. Raite did not 
possess any more real courage than did 
his employer. He sonk weak'y into the 
nearest chair, gasping, lifting one trem- 
bling hand toward his face, as though 
to brush the sight from his eyes. 
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The Man in Purple had closed the 
hall door and now he advanced toward 
the center of the room again, “So the 
dog has returned to cringe at his mas- 
ter’s heels!’’ he said. 

“I—I say!” Raite 
“Confound it, fellow! You have given 
me a bad fright, and I shall call the 
police and have you given in charge!” 

“Puppy!” The Man in Purple ex- 
claimed. 

“I say-—— 

“Oh, shut up!’ The Man in Purple 
commanded, though exasperated. 
“Stop talking that drivel! Give me in 
charge, you poor fool? Do you want 
me to fill your worthless body with hot 
lead? Want me to place a bullet neatly 
between those black eyes of yours? 
Talk about giving me in charge!” 

“You—you have been annoying Mr. 
Carle!’ Raite said. To his mind that 

; the unpardonable crime 

I bel that I have caused 
him some sli annoyance and fear,” 
The Man in Purple admitted. 


gasped weakly. 
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His eyes were glittering through the 
mask again, 

“Don't — don’t antagonize 
Carle begged Raite. “He—he 
shoot, you know!” 

“But this is preposterous!” Raite de- 
clared. “Just imagine a fellow like this 
coming into your library, sir, and cov- 
ering us with a weapon and telling us 
what to do! Ile deserves prison, the 
scoundrel !” 

The Man in Purple chuckled. “And 
how are you going to get me into 
prison?” he wanted to know. “You 
poor, weak fool! I have talked all I 
wish and am about to take my leave. 
Sit down over there at the end of the 
desk !” 

“But——” Raite began. 

“Sit down, you fool!” The Man in 
Purple exclaimed. 

Mr. Raite contemplated for the 
fraction of econd the glittering eyes 
and then glanced at the automatic. He 

to speak another pro- 

decide against it on 
second thought. He got up, walked to 
lesk and sat down in 

he Man in Purple had 


him!” 
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boasted about for years. 

“Tt serves you right!” The Man in 
Purple said. “The thing was _ stolen 
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from its owner abroad, smuggled into 
the United States, and purchased with 
stolen money, Carle!” 

He stepped across to where “Mr. 
Raite was sitting, then he worked 
swiftly and with effect. Raite suddenly 
found that his arms were lashed to the 
back of the chair, and his feet were 
fastened to the rounds. He was help- 
less for the time being. 

“All I need is a few seconds in which 
to make a start,” The Man in Purple 
explained. “It will take Hannibal 
Carle that long to recover the use of 
his voice and limbs, but you might get 
active too soon to suit me, Raite. I 
have tied you up, but | am not going 
to gag you. When I am gone, you may 
shriek your head off if it pleases you 
to do so.” 

“You ” Raite commenced. 

“Better keep quiet, Raite!” The Man 
in Purple warned. “Take the advice 
of your employer and do not antago- 
nize me. I’m a bad man when I am 
antagonized.” 

He chuckled as he stepped back. 
Glancing once around the room, he 
crossed swiftly to the hall door and 
listened for a moment. Then he hur- 
ried to the desk once more. 

“Remember what I have told you, 
Hannibal Carle!” he said. “I shall 
make you three visits, beware of the 
third! For, on the third, Carle, I shall 
take away some of your ill-gotten 
gains! Don’t forget that! Surround 
yourself with police and bodyguards 
and private detectives. Send for De- 
tective Troman, who has sworn to cap- 
ture me, I understand. It will make 
the game all the more interesting for 
me.” 

“You ’ Mr. Raite began again. 

“Do you want me to gag you, Raite?” 
The Man in Purple asked. “If I do, 
T'll not be very gentle about it! And 
I'l gag you if vou speak another word. 
You’d better wait until you are certain 


that I am gone before you start calling, 
I hope to get out of here without using 
this automatic, but I’d as soon use it 
as not!” 

As he finished speaking he darted to 
the wall and snapped out the lights, 
They heard him moving across the li- 
brary in the darkness, and he spoke to 
them again in low tones. “Steadv! Be 
sure that I am gone before you call for 
help!” he warned. 

They heard him opening one of the 
windows that faced on the veranda. 
Once more his voice came to their ears, 

“You may make all the noise you 
please now,” he said. “I am gone!” 

They realized that The Man in Pur- 
ple had jumped through the window, 
that he was no longer in the room, a 
menace in their presence. Carle strug- 
gled out of his chair, crashed against 
the wall in the darkness, and finally 
located the switch for the lights. The 
library was illuminated again. Then 
he touched the button to call the serv- 
ants. Mr. Raite began calling at the 
top of his voice. 

Then Carle struggled to remeve his 
secretary's bonds, but his _ fingers 
seemed to be thumbs. A _ servant 
knocked, and Carle asked him to enter. 
Others were summoned. The library 
of the Carle mansion became a mad 
scene, with the financier charging 
around like an infuriated bull. Raite, 
his bonds loosened at last by one of the 
servants, dashed to the open window 
and called out into the night, until Carle 
bade him be still. The frenzied finan- 
cier finally managed to get police head- 
quarters on the telephone and told his 
story into the transmitter. Then they 
sat bewildered, gasping, waiting for the 
police to arrive. 

“Three visits—he said three visits!” 
Hannibal Carle muttered. “I’ve got to 
have protection! I’ll hire every detec- 
tive in town! T’ll have the scoundreél 
caught and jailed! I’ll——” 

He sputtered and choked and gave 
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up the useless attempt to voice his in- 
dignant thoughts. 


CHAPTER IV. 
IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 


HE Man in Purple, springing 
through the window, stepped 
across the veranda swiftly and dropped 
over the high railing to the level of the 
lawn below. The veranda in that par- 
ticular spot was in dense ‘darkness, a 
fact that The Man in Purple had 
known beforehand. He never made a 
move without knowing where the move 
was going to carry him. 

Never for a moment did he take into 
consideration the persons whom he had 
left behind him in the library. He hesi- 
tated a moment, as he reached the 
ground, listened, then went like the 
wind across the lawn and toward the 
side street. Near the street he reached 
a deep shadow cast by a clump of 
brush, where he was shielded from the 
arc light on the corner. There he 
stopped; up and down the street he 
glanced. Coming toward him he saw a 
limousine. 

The Man in Purple stripped off his 
mask, gloves, coat, and trousers and 
made a neat little pile of them behind 
the clump of brush. From a pocket he 
took a tiny bottle, uncorked it and 
poured the contents on the pile. A pun- 
gent odor assailed his nostrils for an 
instant. He chuckled. “Half a second 
more, and nothing will remain except a 
tiny pile of ashes,” he muttered. 

Now he stood revealed in correct 
dinner clothes. He slipped the auto- 
matic into his coat pocket. Again he 
glanced up and down the strect. No 
pedestrian was in sight, no vehicle ex- 
cept the big limousine. From the Carle 
mansion came a chorus of cries, those 
nade by the frightened Mr. Raite pre- 
dominating, 

The Man in Purple darted to the 
walk and stepped across the curb. The 
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driver of the limousine accelerated its 
speed, and the machine dashed toward 
The Man in Purple and stopped in a 
dark spot beside him. 

“All right!’ The Man in Purple said. 
“Go immediately to the Carle residence, 
Broph.” 

“I getcha, boss!” 

“You'll get more of me if you do not 
remember to address me properly while 
you are acting as my chauffeur!” 

“T beg pardon, sir!” Broph replied. 

The Man in Purple opened the door 
of the limousine and sprang inside. He 
picked up a hat there and put it on. 
He slipped the automatic out of his 
coat pocket and hid it beneath a cush- 
ion. He quickly removed his shoes and 
substituted another pair of different 
style and finish. The Man in Purple 
was a careful individual. 

3roph drove the limousine at an or- 
dinary rate of speed to the corner and 
turned into the broad avenue, making 
his way toward the residence of Han- 
nibal Carle. He was chuckling as he 
drove. 

Some time before, Broph had been 
rescued from a crowd of gangsters in- 
tent upon his annihilation. The rescue 
had been made by a certain young man 
about town, whose name was Richard 
Staegal. Broph had been taken into 
Mr. Staegal’s service as a chauffedr 
and then had discovered that Richard 
Staegal was The Man in Purple about 
whom the city was raving. 

Broph, who had tried on his own to 
be a crook and had not succeeded, 
found himself in a real Eden. Here 
he was right-hand man to The Man in 
Purple one moment, and the chauffeur 
of the well-known am poppilar Richard 
Staegal the next. The situation to 
Broph was amusing, entertaining, ad- 
venturous, and exciting. He loved it. 

Broph turned the big limousine into 

he driveway and came to 2 stop be- 
the front entrance of* the Carle 
The place was ablaze with 
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mansion. 
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lights, and there seemed to be a great 
deal of excitement. In the far distance 
could be heard the shrieking of a siren 
on a police car. 

Richard Staegal got out of the limou- 
sine, yawned, and for an instant faced 
his chauffeur. He winked, but Broph, 
who was facing the bright light, did 
not respond, save to let one eyelid 
droop a trifle. 

“There appears to be something 
wrong,” Richard Staegal said. “Per- 
haps I shall not be long. Just pull up 
a few feet and wait, Broph.” 

“Yes, sir,” Broph replied, saluting. 
He could be the regulation chauffeur 
when it so pleased him. 

Staegal thereupon yawned again and 
turned and went up the steps and 
across the veranda to the front door, 
where he rang. The door was opened 
immediately by a servant; standing be- 
hind the servant was Raite. 

“I—er—was to see Mr. 
Staegal said. “How do 
Raite!” 

“How do you do, Mr. Staegal!’’ the 
secretary replied. “I doubt whether 
Mr. Carle can talk business with you 
this evening. He—he has received a 
shock.” 

“Oh, I say! No—er—death in the 
family, or anything like that?” 

“No, but The Man in Purple has 
been here and threatened Mr. Carle.” 

“The Man in Purple!” Staegal ex- 
claimed. “Why, confound it, that is 
the fellow who handled me roughly a 
couple of weeks ago, bound and gagged 
me, and all that sort of thing!” 

“The same, yes, sir. We have noti- 
fied the police, of course, and are wait- 
ing for them to arrive. I believe that 
I hear them coming now.” 

“Perhaps I may be of service,” Rich- 
ard Staegal said. “I owe this Man in 
Purple something, you know.” 

He stepped inside and surrendered 
his hat and gloves to a servant and 
walked slowly down the hall, while 


Carle,” 
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Raite remained behind at the door to 
receive the police. At the entrance to 
the library, Richard Staegal stopped, 
Hannibal Carle was spraw.ed out in jis 
easy-chair, and his butler was offering 
him a stimulant. Staegal stepped in- 
side and stopped a short distance from 
the financier. 

“Staegal, I—I have had a sort of 
shock,” Hannibal Carle said. “Excuse 
me if we discuss that business of ours 
at some other time.” 

“Surely!” Staegal replied. “Raite 
was telling me that The Man in Purple 
paid you a visit.” 

“We'll get the scoundrel!” Hannibal 
Carle declared. “I’il hire all the detec- 
tives in town! I'll demand that the po- 
lice arrest him at once! Staegal, it is 
terrible! Confound ‘t, here I was, 
working on some business re 

“How did it happen?” Staegal asked. 

“I—I do not know exactly,” Carle 
admitted. “He slipped into the house 
somehow, spoke to me, and covered me 
with a weapon, when I turned. He 
said that he intended paying me three 
visits and robbing me on the third. 
3oasted all the time! I watched my 
chance and sprang at the vandal . 

“You sprang at him?” Richard 
Staegal asked, lifting his brows in a 
show of astonishment. 

“Yes, took my life in my hands, I 
dare say,” Carle went on. “I grappled 
with him and got him cn the floor. But 
he is a strong man, he threw me off 
and threatened me with his confounded 
pistol if I made another move. What 
could I do? Then Raite returned un- 
expectedly.” 

“And what happened next?” Staegal 
asked, hiding a grin, as he pretended 
to yawn. 

“The scoundrel grew afraid 
He sprang through the~ window and 
made his escape.” 

“Didn’t wait to encounter Raite, eh?” 

“Yes, Raite came into the room and 
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went for the fellow, but he made his 
get-away.” 

“With a gun in his hand?” Richard 
Staegal wanted to know. 

“Yes. I suppose he was afraid of 
the two of us—afraid that I’d touch a 
button and call the servants. But we'll 
get him! I'll see him in jail 

At this juncture Raite entered the 
library, escorting Detective Troman 
and a couple of other officers. Troman 
had clashed once before with The Man 
in Purple, and he had sworn to catch 
him. He was by far the best man in 
the detective department. He gave 
Hannibal Carle a single glance and 
turned away to curl his lips in a sneer. 
He knew cowardice when he saw it and 
realized that the financier would not be 
of much help. 

Carle told his story rapidly, enlarg- 
ing on the fact that he had grappled 
with The Man in Purple and had made 
an attempt to subdue him. Detective 
Troman sniffed 

“Let’s get down to facts!” the detec- 

said. “You were scared to death, 

, Carle, and you know it. And The 

an in Purple didn’t run from Raite, 
either. He “alr Raite in a chair. I’ve 
already spoken with the servant who 
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“No, I just arrived,” Staegal replied. 
“T came to talk over some business with 
Mr. Carle and found everybody ex- 
i See here, Troman! Remember 
at mess when this Man in Purple got 
away with some jewels? He bound 
and gagged me, if you'll remember. I’d 
like to join hands with you and go after 
him,” 
“Thank you, but the police can at- 
tend to him without any outside help,” 
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Detective Troman replied ungraciously. 
“But we'll be glad to hear anything you 
have to suggest.” 

“Just what does the fellow contem- 
plate doing?” Staegal wanted to know. 

“Simple enough!” Hannibal Carle 
declared. “He told me that he would 
pay me three visits, and that on the 
third visit he would rob me. To-night’s 
visit was his first.” 

“Um!” Staegal said. “Seems to me 
that the thing is impossible. The police 
should be able to profect you night and 
day. You can hire private detectives, 
and bodyguards, too. You hire a few 
bodyguards now and then, don’t you, 
Carle?” 

“Ves,” the financier admitted, as De- 
tective Troman turned away to hide an- 
other grin. “But I—I demand protec- 
tion! The idea*oi the fellow invading 
my own library——” 

“One moment!” Staegal interrupted. 
“Why not consider the thing in a calm 
and coflec ted manner? I feel sure that 
is what Detective Troman wishes to do. 
Where can this man rob you, when, 
and of what? Let us decide that, and 
then you can have your property prop- 
erly guarded.” 

“That's the « 
Troman said. 
are at sea do not 
know the identity of The Man in Pur- 

cannot even guess at it. V 
have done all the usual things, have 
taken every precaution. I give him 
credit for being clever. But he 
beforehand of 


orrect idea!’ De 
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in this affair. We 


tec stive 
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very 
seems inclined boast 
what he intends to do. He may grow 
too bold, and then we'll catch him!” 

But I want you to catch him before 
he robs me!” Hannibal Carle ex- 
claimed. “The scoundrel destroyed 
that famous apestry, tore it into 
strips! I'll offer a generous reward! 
V’ll——” 

“Let us get down to business, sir, 
Detective Trotman said. “I lave men 
outside looking over- the house and 
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grounds, but I do not believe they will 
hnd a clew. We are working against 
a clever man, please remember. Now, 
Mr. Carle, where do you imagine the 
man will try to strike at you?” 

Richard Staegal sat down in the 
chair that happened to be nearest, and, 
though he preiended boredom, he really 
was very much interested. 

“The vault at my office always holds 
a small fortune in money and nego- 
tiable bonds,’”’ Hannibal Carle replied. 

“We can protect that easily—put 
half a dozen men there if it is neces- 
sary,” Troman told him. 

“Then I have a safe here in my resi- 
dence, behind the wainscoting over 
there. The Man in Purple mentioned 
that to-night, said that he did not want 
to bother with it, beeause it wouldn’t 
be worth his time and frouble.” 

“What is in it?” Troman asked. 

“Only a small amount of money, 
some o.d jewelry and business papers. 
The papers would be of no value to 
him. But there are some valuable art 
objects in the house, and they could 
be sold for large sums.” 

“He scarcely would touch those; 
they’d be too hard for him to market,” 
Detective Troman declared. “How 
about jewels? The Man in Purple 
seems to be partial to fine jewels.” 

“I have some valuable jewels that 
were the property of my wife,” said 
Hannibal Carle. “They are worth, I 
suppose, about a hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars.” 

“Safe deposit 
Staegal asked. 

“As a matter of fact, no!” the finan- 
‘ier replied. “I keep them in a little 
2411 safe in my own bedchamber. I 
—like to look at them now and then.” 

“Dangerous!” the detective com- 
mented. 

“That safe,” Carle dec'ared, “is a 
real one. I alone know the combina- 
tion, ané I defy any crook to open it. 
It was meant for jewels and valuable 


Richard 
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papers. The vault in my effice could 
be opened easier than that safe.” 

“Better transfer the jewels to some - 
safe-deposit vault to-morrow, sir, and 
leave them there until this business is 
over,” Detective Troman said. 

“By all means—the first thing in the 
morning,” Richard Staegal put in. “No 
use taking a chance of losing the stuff, 
Carle.” 

“T’ll do it in the morning, 
cier replied. 

Detective Troman stepped into the 
hall and held a consultation with a cou- 
ple of his brother officers and then 
came swiftly back. “I’ll have two or 
three men sent to your office immedi- 
ately, Mr. Carle,” the detective said. 
“In the morning we'll arrange for a 
heavier guard to be on duty there all 
the time, night and day; and I[’ll put 
two men here in your library.” 

“I—I want ample protection!” the 
financier declared. “I’ve got a right 
to demand it!” 

“Certainly!” Mr. Raite 
“Mr. Carle has the right to insist 

“You'll get protection!” Detective 
Troman replied. “But I scareely think 
that The Man in Purple will pay you 
another visit to-night.” 

“I hope to meet him if he does!” 
Raite declared. “I'd like to have a 
chance at the fellow when he wasn't 
holding a gun at my head.” 

“Better hope that you’ll never see 
him again,” Troman said, a suspicion 
of a sneer in his voice. 

“Three visits, the brute said,” Carle 
reminded him. “He'll rob me on the 
third visit, he told me.” 

“I wouldn’t bank too much on that,” 
said Troman. “It may be his little 
joke.” 

Richard Staegal got slowly up from 
his chair. “Well, I’ve got to be going,” 
he declared. “Got to call for a young 
lady at a social affair. If there is any- 
thing that I can do, Troman, do not 
hesitate to call on me. I’d hate to be 
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in your shoes, Carle! The Man in 
Purpie is a nasty customer, I fancy! 
Hate to have him after my valuables!” 
Leaving that bitter thought in Han- 
nibal Carle’s mind, Richard Staegal 
bowed to them and left the library. 


CHAPTER V. 
AT THE DOOR. 


ROPH, it was evident, needed no 
orders. As soon as_ Richard 
Staegal was in the limousine, Broph 
started the big car, and drove out to the 
street and started across the town to a 
pretentious residence, where there was 
a social affair that evening. Miss 
Betty Hayler was a guest at this house. 
Broph felt an intense and abiding 
loyalty as far as Richard Staegal was 
concerned, and his admiration for 
Betty Hayler was fully as great. Miss 
Hayler, Broph knew well, was be- 
trothed to Richard Staegal, and was 
sharing in the enterprises of The Man 
in Purple. She had a part in all the 
planning, and now and then she ac- 
tually participated in carrying out those 
plans. 

When the limousine was some dis- 
tance from the Carle residence, Rich- 
ard Staegal picked up the speaking 
tube. “Broph!’ 

“Sie?” 

“Some men are fools!” 

What have I done now, 

“I was not referring to you this time, 
Broph. I was referring to Hannibal 
Carle and Detective Troman—and 
especially to Raite, Carle’s secretary.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Mr. Carle remarked in my hearing, 
Broph, that he has about a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of jewels 
in the wall safe in his bedroom. It is 
his intention, Broph, to remove them 
to a safe-deposit box in the’ morning.” 

“Huh!” Broph grunted. “He'd have 
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been a lot wiser if he’d done it yester- 
day.” 

“I am of the opinion that it will be 
necessary to change_our plans some- 
what.” 

“You goin’ after them sparklers to- 
night?” Broph wanted to know. “Car- 
nations !” 

“Why delay, Broph?  Procrastina- 
tion never was profitable to anybody.” 

“Whatever that is,” Broph said. 

“T noticed something peculiar, too, 
Broph. Mr. Raite’s eyes were flashing 
in an unusual manner while Hannibal 
Carle was talking about the jewels.” 

“He’s a rat!” 

“Exactly! Broph, you have a large 
amount of ability when it comes to 
analyzing a human being. But we 
don’t want even a rat to spoil our 
plans.” 

“You let me handle him, boss. I'd 
like to spoil him, all right. He made 
me move the limousine down the drive- 
way when the police car came, and he 
called me ‘my man!’” 

“Indeed! There are to be two de- 
tectives on guard at the Carle house, 
Broph.” 

“What do we care?” 

“And Troman_ will be 
around, I fancy.” 

“He'd ought to hang!” Broph de- 
clared. 

“Mr. Carle says that The Man in 
Purple promised him three visits, de- 
claring that he’d rob him on the _oc- 
casion of the third. What do yeu think 
of that? Carle doesn’t know, of course, 
that the second visit has been paid al- 
ready, though The Man in Purple was 
not in his purple clethes.” 

Broph chuckled, as he whirled the 
big limousine around a corner and 
started down a_ wide, tree-bordered 
avenue. Richard Staegal dropped the 
speaking tube and leaned back against 
the cushions. His eyes were gleaming 
in anticipation of an exeiting and 
profitable adventure. 
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Their destination reached, Richard 
Staegal got out and went into the house 
to call for Betty Hayley. She saw at 
a glance that he wanted to get away as 
soon as possible. It was a little after 
ten o’clock. 

3etty Hayler was clever, but now she 
resorted to the old trick of a head- 
ache. Staegal escorted her to the 
limousine, helped her in, got in himself, 
and picked up the speaking tube again. 
“The park, Braph,” he said. 

Broph knew what that meant. Rich- 
ard Staegal and Betty Hayler wanted 
to discuss plans. So he drove’ slowly 
down the street and turned into one of 
the driveways of the park. 

Richard Staegal told the girl the 
story in a few words. 

“And so you think we’d better go 
after the jewels to-night?” she asked. 

“T think you’d better go home, like 
a good little gir!, and Se 

“And let you have all the fun and 
run all the risk?” 

“There is an added risk, Betty, when 
‘plans are changed.” 

“Then why not let me share it with 
you?” she asked. “Dick, do you think 
that I am a coward?” 

“T know you are not!” 

“Very well! I am in 
as you. I crave adventure and excite- 
ment as much And it 
was my plan from the beginning to take 
from thieving, 
give what we got to charity. 

“T admit it!” Staegal said. “And I 
think that in a way we are doing right; 
but, if we happen to be caught, the law 
will call us criminals and nothing less.” 

“Tf you are caught, I 
caught, too,” she said. 

“The thing is to 
from being caught.” 

“You’ve got to let me help.” 

“All right,” Staegal said. “But you 
don’t go into the Carle house, Betty. 
It isn’t necessary; you can stay in the 
limousine. We'll leave it in the alley 
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behind the Carle house, with the lights 
out. If the car is recognized, we'll ditch 
it, and then I’ll send in a report that it 
has been stolen.” 

“Tt’s too early,” she said. 

“I know. It is scarcely eleven 
o'clock, and we can get to the Carle 
house in less than half an hour. But 
we can’t ride around for two or three 
hours. They’ll be worrying about you 
at home, and they might telephone. 
You'd better let me take you home, 
and Broph and [ will handle this Carle 
affair ourselves.” 

“Not much!” she said. “Maybe. it 
will be better to do it early.” 

“Perhaps Carle has not retired.” 

“The chances are that he has,” Betty 
declared. “He'll feel tired and weak 
after the fright you gave him. The 
servants will urge him to go to bed, 
and so will that man Raite. Troman 
will put those two detectives in the 
library on guard. They won’t be ex- 
pecting The Man in Purple to visit 
Carle again to-night.” 

“That is sound 
admitted. “All 
we've got to be careful. 
this idea of changing our plans. 

“Tt will be easier to get the jew 


than it will be to open the vault at hi 
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had gone. The house was dark except 
for the library and some rooms on the 
second floor and in the servants’ quar- 
ters. 

Broph drove on down the street for 
and then turned into a 
side street that was deserted. He 
slowed down the big machine and 
turned off the bright lights, leaving 
only the dimmers glowing. He made 
sure that there was no vehicle ahead of 
him or behind him, and suddenly he 
snapped off the dimmers and turned 
the limousine into the alley. 

The alley was paved, and there were 
high walls on both sides of it, walls 
surrounding the gardens in the rear of 
the houses. Broph allowed the car to 
roll slowly through the alley, the pur- 
ring engine making scarcely any noise. 
Finally he brought the car to a full 
Richard Staegal had turned off 
the lights inside the limousine. He 
opened the door, and Broph got down 
from behind the wheel and came back 
for a conference. 

“This is a ticklish business,” Staegal 
whispered. “If the car is found in the 
alley, or even seen, what’ll we be able 
to say?” 

“You leave the car to me,” Betty 
“and go get those jewels of 
Carle’s. If anybody comes, I'll either 
get away with the car, or get away my- 
self and leave the car here. If I have 
to do that, you can say that the car 
was stolen.” 

“Might as well get at it, then,” Rich- 
ard Staegal said. “You'll be the out- 
side man, Broph, and you'll have to 
take care of yourself, you know.” 

“I'll do that, boss.” 

“Just a minute, then.” 

Richard Staegal opened a_ hidden 
compartment and took out another of 
the purp'e suits. He slipped into it 
swiftly, put the hood over his head and 
drew on the gloves. Then he got the 
automatic electric torch, 
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Staegal sat on the running board of the 
car, and Broph removed his chief’s 
shoes and substituted another pair with 
rubber soles and heels. The dress shoes 
were hidden in the secret compartment. 

“All right!” Staegal said. 

There was a swift embrace between 
Betty and himself, and then she got out 
and stood beside the hood of the car. 
Richard _ Staegal and Broph disap- 
peared silently in the dense darkness. 

They crept along the wall like shad- 
ows. They did not attempt to use the 
gate. At a certain place in the wall 
Richard Staegal helped Broph up, and 
Broph, stretched out flat on top, 
reached down a hand and aided Rich- 
ard Staegal in turn. They sprang down 
on the other side and were in the gar- 
den at the rear of the Carle residence. 

They crouched against the wall for a 
moment, listening intently. Then Rich- 
ard Staegal led the way along one of 
the blossom-bordered walks toward the 
rear of the house. 

“Troman may have a man outside,” 
Staegal whispered to Broph. ‘Watch 
for him.”’ 

“T’ll handle him, if he doesn’t get the 
drop on me,” Broph replied. 

“Remember what I told you about 
the get-away?” 

“Nothing can make me forget it, 
boss,” Broph said. “Sure you don’t 
want me to go inside with you?” 

“Scarcely, when you haven’t a purple 
suit,” Staegal answered. “You'd be 
recognized, and then questions might 
be asked. You'll have enough to do 
outside, Broph.” 

They had reached the rear of the 
house safely, and now they crept, with- 
out making the slightest noise, around 
to the side and the veranda there. In 
the darkness, at the end of the veranda, 
they stopped to listen. Lights were 
still burning in the library. Broph 
crept over the railing and went to the 


nearest window. The shade was down, 
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but he could see inside from the bot- 
tom. 

He was down on the ground again 
almost instantly and _ reporting + to 
Staegal. “Two men in there,” he whis- 
pered. “Both dicks, from the looks of 
them.” 

“Nobody else 

“Nope!” 

“Ts the hall door open or closed?” 

“Closed. Them two dicks have got 
a lunch on the desk and are eatin’ it.” 

“Settled for the night, then,” Staegal 
said. “Well, let us hope they remain 
settled. Come along, Broph.” 

Once more they crept noiselessly 
around the side of the house, and this 
time they came to a stop before a win- 
dow that opened into a room in the 
basement. 

“Better cut it out,” Staegal said. 

“We don’t want to be sending in any 
burglar alarms.” 
' Broph did the work. Kneeling be- 
fore the window, he attached a rubber 
suction cap to which a cord was fas- 
tened. Then he used a glass cutter 
swiftly, stopping now and then to lis- 
ten. A tug, and the pane of glass came 
away. 

“Easy, Broph!” 
“Remember all 
now.” 

Staegal did not flash his electric torch, 
but crept through the window and 
dropped to the floor inside. A moment 
he hesitated, listening. Broph, on the 
outside, made no sound, which meant 
that everything was all right, as far as 
sroph knew. 

Then, taking out his electric torch 
and shielding it with his body, Staegal 
flashed it once. He found that he was 
in a laundry room, and that there was 
an open door opposite. He snapped 
out the torch and hurried across to the 
door. 

Into a hall he went and along it to a 
flight of stairs. Up these he made his 
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Staegal whispered. 
your instructions, 


way and finally opened a door and 
found himself on the ground floor of 
the house. He was doubly cautious 
now. Servants might be abroad, he 
knew, attending to the wants of Hanni- 
bal Carle. On the other hand, it was 
possible that Carle had retired and was 
sleeping soundly, exhausted by the eve- 
ning’s excitement. The Man in Purple 
hoped that the latter was the case. 

The arrangement of the house was 
familiar to him. He avoided the front 
hall, for he would have to pass the door 
of the library to reach the front stairs, 
and he did not want to do that. One 
of the detectives might open the door 
as he was passing. He made his way 
to the rear stairs and ascended to the 
second floor of the house. He knew 
where Hannibal Carle slept, and he was 
aware of the fact that Raite, the secre- 
tary, had the bedroom adjoining. The 
Man in Purple would have to deal with 
Raite, possibly, as well as with Carle. 

Now and then he stopped to listen, 
and once he flashed his electric torch 
to make sure that there was no unusual 
article of furniture in the hallway. 
Then he went forward, slowly and 
carefully. 

He came to the door of Raite’s room 
and stopped for a moment to listen. 
No sound reached his ears. Along the 
hallway he slipped to the door of Han- 
nibal Carle’s bedchamber. There he 
stopped to listen again,~fumbling in a 
pocket beneath his purple coat for a 
bunch of keys. The Man in Purple 
knew there was no bolt on the inside 
of that door, but it might be locked on 
the inside. In that case he knew how 
to push out the key and unlock it with 
a key of his own. 

It seemed to him 

the 
beneath 


that he could hear 


whispering in room. Suddenly 
the door and 


The Man in Pur- 


ple grasped his automatic tighter, bent 


light glowed 


through the keyhole. 


forward, strained his ears to hear. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
AN AMATEUR CROOK. 


R. RAITE, after the departure of 
Richard Staegal from the Carle 
house, helped to calm his employer, and 
finally suggested that Mr. Carle retire. 
Detective Lroman was more than will- 
ing to have Carle do so. He explained 
that he would station two men in the 
library and would have the office 
guarded, and that, in the morning, he 
would take additional precautions. 

So Hannibal Car‘e, still shaking be- 
cause of the fear and excitement he had 
experienced, at last allowed his secre- 
tary to lead him up the stairs and to his 
bedchamber. Mr. Raite was very de- 
voted. He helped his employer un- 
dress, dismissed the valet, tucked him 
in and told him to sleep and gather his 
strength and courage, reminding him 
that he had an importaftt business con- 
ference on the morrow. The Man in 
Purple, Mr. Raite said, certainly would 
not pay a second visit that night, not 
with two officers sitting in the library. 

The financier suggested that a sleep- 
ing powder might prove of benefit, and 
Mr. Raite disagreed with him. He did 
not want to drug himself and perhaps 
dull his powerful brain for the morrow, 
Raite said. A man like Hannibal Carle 
did not need to resort to a powder to 
conquer his agitation! After that, 
Hannibal Carle would not have taken 
one for the world! 

Raite left his employer’s chamber, 
closing the door softly after him, and 
went to his own quarters adjoining. 
There, the door locked, Mr. Raite sat 
on the edge of his bed and did some 
deep and rapid thinking. 

That his employer had made a for- 
tune for Raite during the past four 
years was true, but Raite had spent 
thaf fortune in an attempt to outguess 
the market and make a larger fortune 
for himself. Even now he was in real 
financial difficulties. And, though 
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Hannibal Carle was a generous master, 
Mr. Raite knew better than to ask him 
for a loan of thousands. Carle would 
ask too many embarrassing questions. 

But here, Mr. Raite thought, was an 
excellent chance to acquire much- 
needed funds. The Man in Purple had 
threatened Hannibal Carle, had de- 
clared that he would steal from him. 
Raite knew Carle's nature; he realized 
that Carle was afraid of The Man in 
Purple and would not oppose him 
physically. And Carle had disclosed 
the fact that there was a fortune in 
jewels in the wall safe of his bedroom. 
Mr. Raite had not known that before. 
He had supposed that the jewels were 
in some safety-deposit vault. Carle 
alone knew the combination of that 
safe, but, if The Man in Purple ap- 
peared and threatened, Carle undoubt- 
edly would unlock the safe and hand 
over the gems. 

Now, Raite thought, suppose that he 
played The Man in Purple? Carle, 
coming from a deep sleep and badly 
frightened, would open the safe, and 
Raite could take the jewels. He could 
dart back into his own room and hide 
them and then appear as though from 
sleep and join in the general confusion. 

Later he could dispose of the jewels, 
for he knew of a way in which that 
could be done safely. The police would 
blame The Man in Purple, and Hanni- 
bal Carle would blame the police for 
not protecting him and his valuables. 
No suspicion would attach to Mr. 
Raite, which was the important thing, 
as Raite saw it. 

Courage was not Raite’s outstanding 
characteristic, but he felt that he had 
enough to make the attempt on Hanni- 
bal Carle. His dire need drove him. 
Here was the chance to liquidate his 
debts to his brokers and possibly have 
a few thousands remaining, with which 
to plunge into the market again. 

Here was a chance that could not 
be ignored. Having decided that, Mr. 
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Raite fell to considering ways and 
means. He wanted to make certain 
that he never would be suspected. Han- 
nibal Carle had taught him many dark 
tricks, and now he prepared to turn 
some of them against the teacher. 

Mr. Raite was very fond of purple 
pajamas. He had some new ones that 
did not, as yet, bear his laundry mark. 
He would use some of his new purple 
pajamas, he decided, and he would 
trust that Hannibal Carle, in his fear 
and agitation, would not notice the dif- 
ference between the pajamas and the 
suit which The Man in Purple wore. 

The secretary undressed and donned 
those 


buttoning 
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with Mr. Raite. The hood and mask 
bothered him a bit. He did not want 
to have anybody find those near at 
hand. He considered this problem for 
some time and finally decided that, the 
event over, he would tear off the hood 
and mask and put them beneath the rug 
in his room. 

[t was taking a chance, but there was 
nothing to worry about, Raite told him- 
self. When Hannibal Carle raised his 
cry, the secretary would step from his 
room, as though he was just from bed, 
and he would prevent anybody enter- 
ing there. They would believe that The 
Man in Purple had made his escape to 
the floor below and had gone from the 
house. 

Then he considered the jewels he 
hoped to get. Here Mr. Raite showed 
a bit of ingenui In the hall, outside 
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light, and, when the financier awoke, he 
would-see The Man in Purple in the 
faint glow, standing a short distance 
from him. Mr. Raite guessed what the 
effect would be. 

Now he snapped out the lights in his 
bedroom and crept to the hall door to 
listen. Not a sound came from the hall. 
None of the servants should be about, 
Raite knew, and the two detectives had 
been given strict orders by Troman to 
remain in the library on guard there. 

Unlocking the door he opened it a 
crack and peered out. There was no- 
body in the hall, and there was no light 
save from a tiny bulb at the far end of 
the hall, toward the rear of the house. 
Mr. Raite locked the door again, felt 
his way across the room and drew on 
his shoes. It might prove embarrass- 
ing if Hannibal Carle declared that 
The Man in Purple had been in his 
bare feet. 

Again he crept to the door and un- 
locked it, and once more he peered out 
into the hall. Then he slipped out like 
a shadow, his heart pounding at his 
ribs, and hurried to the door of Hanni- 
bal Carle’s bedroom. He had left it 
unlocked purposely, and he did not be- 
lieve that Carle had got out of bed to 
lock it. 

The knob turned noiselessly, and he 
opened the door. Then he slipped in- 
side the room and stood back against 
the wall, trying to gather his courage. 
He closed the door softly behind him 
and grasped the automatic in his left 
hand. Another thought came to him 
now—he wore no gloves, as did The 
Man in Purple. 

For a moment he hesitated. Should 
he return to his own room and put on 
an ordinary pair of gloves? But he 
contemplated with terror the trip there 
and back, He felt that, once more safe 
in his own room, he would not have the 
courage to return. And he had to have 
money! Here was his only chance! 
He decided to risk it with bare hands, 
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to keep them out of the light as much 
as possibe. 

Only the heavy breathing of the 
sleeping man was audible. Raite 
slipped slowly and carefully across the 
room and found the little stand and 
touched the light. Then, leveling the 
automatic at the bed, he turned on the 
light. Carle’s head was revealed in the 
soft pink glow from the light. Raite 
licked at his dry lips and waited. 
There was an instant when he felt in- 
clined to turn and run. He knew that 
it was essential to the suceess of his 
enterprise that Carle make no outcry 
when he awoke. He took one step for- 
ward, and the sleeper stirred. The light 
beating upon his face was having its 
effect. Hannibal Carle groaned once, 
gasped, and opened his eyes. 

Raite extended the automatic so that 
Hannibal Carle could see it easily in 
the glow from the light. He disguised 
his voice and spoke in a lew, deep tone 
something like the tone The Man in 
Purple had used. “Not a sound!” he 
said, menacing Hannibal Carle with the 
pistol. “Not a sound out of you, or Pll 
shoot! You’d better believe it!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


A VOICE FROM THE HALL, 


AD his life depended upon it, Carle 
could not have uttered a word. 
Stark terror had him in its clutch. He 
had been sleeping heavily, and, when he 
opened his eyes, his mind still busy 
with violent and disturbing dreams, he 
saw what he supposed was the dreaded 
Man in Purple, standing less than five 
fect from the side of his bed, holding 
an automatic, 

At first Carle thought that it was a 
dream. Then realization came to him. 
For a moment he was motionless, and 
then he started to struggle to sit up on 
the edge of the bed. Mr. Raite, watch- 
ing him closely, afraid himself, judged 
that it was time for him to speak again. 
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“Easy!” he warned. “You make a 
wrong move, Carle, or give a single cry 
for help, and I’ll use this gun! Sit up, 
but don’t make any bad breaks!” 

Hannibai Carle finally managed to sit 
up. Presently he found that he could 
speak, though it was no more than a 
faint whisper that came from his lips. 
“What——” he began. 

“T’ll do the talking, if you please!” 
Mr. Raite interrupted him. “You'd 
better do as I say, and at once. I've 
no time to waste on you! Open your 

yall safe and get me those jewels!’ 

“The jewels !” Hannibal Carle 
claimed. “How did you know——’” 

“I know a lot of things!” Raite re- 
plied. “And I said once!’ I don’t 

care to spend the whole of the night 
here. You can’t dodge it, Carle! Those 
foolish detectives down in your library 
are busy telling stories, and you need 
expect no help from them. I came 
here for those jewels, and I am going 
to have them at once! So get busy!” 

“You—you said the third visit, 
this is only the second,” Hannibal C 
whispered. 

“Just my little joke,” R 
“T have changed my mind, 
a move on you!” 

He thrust the automatic 
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the room to the safe in the wall, and 
Mr. Raite followed at his heels, holding 
the automatic ready for instant use, 
alert, scarcely expecting Hannibal Carle 
to make a desperate move, yet on guard 
against one. 

The financier was breathing heavily. 
He lurched against the wall, his trem- 
bling fingers went out and touched the 
combination knob, and he turned it. 

“Be quick!” Raite commanded. 

“J—I am hurrying.” 

In spite of his effort to hurry, Han- 
nibal Cathe was making poor progress 
fe made a mistake and was compelled 
to begin the combination over again, 
trying to force “himself to be more 
calm. He felt that he wanted to call 
for help, wanted to whirl around and 
erapple with the man who threatened 
him with the automatic, but he did not 
have the courage to do so. 

Raite said again. “If 
you'll regret 


“Be quick!” 
you try to play for time, 
i 

Hannibal Carle, gas ping with fear, 
finally succeeded in working the com- 
bination of the safe. He pulled the 
little door open and swung it back. “If 
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pleasure at the sight. Carle groaned 
once and turned his head away. 

“Now you can go back and sit down 
on the edge of your bed,” Raite told 
him. 

Feeling that he would be unable to 
stand much longer, Carle gladly obeyed. 
He almost collapsed on the side of the 
bed, bent his head, and covered his face 
with his shaking hands. Raite grasped 
the jewels with one hand and waved the 
automatic at Carle with the other. 

“Be careful what you do after I 
leave the room!” Raite said. “J 
wouldn’t yell for help too soon, if I 
were you. If you do, and I am caused 
any trouble or annoyance, I’ll shoot you 
first, Carle, and then attend to the 
others.” 

say ” Carle began. 

“Silence! Don’t you make a move 
or a sound for five minutes after I 
leave the room—five good, long min- 
utes, Carle! You'll do well to remem- 
ber that!” 

A voice spoke behind him. “But you 
are not going to leavé the room just 
now,” it said. 

Raite gave a cry of surprise and fear 
and whirled around. But he did not 
make use of his automatic. In the first 
place there was a newcomer in the 
room, and he held an automatic him- 
self, and the muzzle of it was presented 
at Mr. Raite’s head. In the second 
place Raite was distinctly shocked to 
find that the real Man in Purple stood 
within a few feet of him, his eyes glit- 
tering through the slits in his mask. 

Hannibal Carle had raised his head, 
but he did not cry out. Nor was it the 
automatic that kept him speechless; he 
was astounded. He did not pretend to 
understand this affair at all. Here were 
two copies of The Man in Purple be- 
fore him. His lower jaw sagged; his 
eyes bulged. 

“Take it easy, both of you!” The 
Man in Purple said. “Drop that auto- 
matic, you!” 


Mr. Raite dropped it without protest 
of word or action; then he reeled back 
against the wall. He was terrified. 
Now he would be exposed, he sup- 
posed, and this genuine Man in Purple 
might feel inclined to take a serious and 
violent revenge in addition. 

“Two of you—two of you!” Han- 
nibal Carle was muttering. “What does 
it mean?” 

“It appears that I have stumbled into 
an interesting situation,’ The Man in 
Purple said. “Somebody, it seems, has 
tried to steal my thunder. I'll have it 
understood that I am the only real and 
genuine, and I do not like to be im- 
personated. You, against the wall, take 
off that thing you have on your head!” 

“No—no!” Raite exclaimed. 

“Immediately!” The Man in Purple 
said, taking a quick step forward. 
“I’m anxious to look at your face. I’m 
particular who impersonates me, you 
see.” —~ 

“But e 

“And without any talk!” 

The other gave up. He realized that 
he was a lost man. His trembling 
hands went to the hood and mask. He 
hesitated an instant, felt the g‘ittering 
eyes of The Man in Purple on him, and 
then, as The Man in Purple growled 
another warning, he lifted off the hood. 

“Raite!’’ Hannibal Carle exclaimed. 

“So, it is Raite!”” The Man in Purple 
said, chuckling. “Trying to steal from 
your employer, are you? Making use 
of my plans? He deserves to be 
robbed, and I wouldn’t put it past you 
to do it, but it happens that I cannot 
have you interfering in my business, 
Raite. You're a nuisance! I'll take 
those jewels; put them back on the 
table!” 

Staggering forward a couple of 
paces, Raite did as he had been com- 
manded. 

“You have saved me a little trouble,” 
The Man in Purple went on. “You got 
Carle to open the safe and take the 
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things out. Quite a nice little haul!” 
He picked up the gleaming jewels and 
put them into a pocket beneath his pur- 
ple suit. Then he straightened and 
looked at the cringing Raite again. “TI 
suppose I should punish you for this 
impersonation!” The Man in Purple 
said. “I do not intend to have scoun- 
drels running around in purple suits 
and giving me a bad name. A bullet 
would be the best way!” 

“No—no!” Raite gasped. 

Hannibal Carle spoke suddenly. 
“You leave him to me!” he said. “The 
little rat! Raite, you’re a low scoun- 
drel! This is your gratitude, is it?” 

“The pot calling the kettle black!” 
The Man in Purple remarked, laugh- 
ing. “You dare not punish him, Carle 
and you know it! He knows too much 
about you and your affairs. 

A sudden gleam came into Mr. 
Raite’s eyes. The Man in Purple had 
spoken the truth there! Hannibal ( 
might not make another fortune 
him, might not be so friendly as for- 
merly, but Carle would not raise his 
hand to punish 
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“Rather a tame adventure, this,” The 
Man in Purple said. “You haven’t fur- 
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nished me with much entertainment, 
Carle. Raite has, however. You are 
a poor crook, Raite! It takes courage 
to be a good crook, you know. I’d be 
pleased to hear the conversation you 
and Hannibal Carle are going to have 
after I am gone. I’m quite sure that 
it would be amusing, but I really can't 
spare the time!” 

He glanced around the room and 
then back at his two victims, Raite 
cringing against the wall, Hannibal 
Carle speechless on the edge of the bed. 

“I suppose I’ll have to tie you up 
again,” The Man in Purple said. “It’s 
a confounded bore, too, and there are 
no tapestries here. But I want to make 
certain of a successful get-away.” 

“You—you——” Raite began, prob- 
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Detective Troman had the reputation 
of being a man of brains and courage. 
He told himself now that The-—Man in 
Purple was no ordinary crook, with a 
freak way about him, a man who wore 
freak clothing. The Man in Purple, 
not being ordinary, could not be ex- 
pected to do things in an ordinary 
manner. 

Once on a former occasion Troman 
had seen that purple suit, and he knew 
that it was manufactured out of pe- 
culiar cloth. He wondered a great deal 
about it. He decided that the cloth was 
very thin, and that The Man in Purple 
removed the suit after staging a rob- 
bery. 

That suit, to Detective Troman’s way 
of thinking, was something more than 
an advertisement. The Man in Purple, 
he half suspected, was no known, reg- 
istered criminal at all, but a new ad- 
venturer in the world of crime, who for 
the moment was successful because of 
his original methods. 

He considered the case of Hannibal 
Carle. The Man in Purple had invaded 
Carle’s residence, had held speech with 
him and threatened him, and then had 
made his escape. That had not been 
difficu't, Troman realized. 3ut how 
could The Man in Purple expect to rob 
Hannibal Carle after warning him, 
knowing that Carle’s house and office 
would be under police protection and 
surveillance continually ? 

Now, Troman reflected, The Man in 
Purple had told Hannibal Carle that he 
would visit him three times and rob 
him on the third visit. Was The Man 
in Purple really going to try to do that, 
just to show that it could be done, or 
had he said so to throw everybody off 
the track of his real intentions? De- 
tective Troman considered all these 
things without arriving at any satisfac- 
tory conclusions. He remembered, 
suddenly, that Hannibal Carle had said 
there was a fortune in jewels in the 
wall safe of his bedroom, And there 
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was no guard over those jewels! Sup- 
pose The Man in Purple struck to-night 
and got the gems? 

Detective Troman hurried back to 
the Carle residence and let himself in 
with the latchkey. His two men were 
in the library smoking and talking in 
low tones, having disposed of the lunch 
that had been served to them. 

“Anything stirring?” Troman wanted 
to know. 

“Not a thing!” one of the men re- 
plied. “There hasn't been as much as 
a sound. And, if you’re asking me, 
there won’t be anything to-night. I’m 
thinking that this Man in Purple will 
make a try for Carle’s office vault, after 
waiting a week or so, and not bother 
around the house.” 

“Possibly,” Troman replied. “I think 
that I'll prowl through the house.” =~ 

He left the library, closing the door 
after him, and for a moment stood in 
the dark hall, listening. He believed 
that he could hear voices other than 
those of the two men in the library. 
Flashing his electric torch, he located 
the stairs, and made his way up them 
slowly and silently. 

On the second floor he went care- 
fully along the hall. He saw a dim 
streak of light coming from beneath the 
door from what he knew was Hanni- 
bal Carle’s bedchamber. And he could 
hear voices plainly now. Of course 
there was a chance that it was Carle 
talking to his valet or secretary. How- 
ever, to be on the safe side, Troman 
spoke. 

There was instant silence inside the 
room. The Man in Purple recognized 
the detective’s voice and motioned for 
Carle and_Raite to keep quiet. He 
stepped closer to the financier and 
whispered: “Tell him everything is all 
right !” 

Carle spoke in a loud voice. “Yes, 
everything is all right. Who is it?” 

“Detective Troman. Sorry to bother 
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you, Mr. Carle, but I got to thinking of 
those jewels you mentioned.” 

Raite was still crouching against the 
wall, a picture of fear, but at that mo- 
ment he had a flash of something akin 
to bravery... It came to his mind that 
here was a chance to set himself right 
in the eyes of Hannibal Carle. Sup- 
pose he managed the capture of The 
Man in Purple? Would not Hannibal 
Carle excuse his attempt to get the jew- 
els, especially after he had told a sad 
story of unwise speculations and had 
promised to conduct himself properly 
in the future? 

It was only a mind flash, but Raite 
did not take time to consider and weigh 
the consequences. The Man in Purple 
was turned halfway from him, looking 
toward the unlocked door, as though 
expecting Detective Troman to open it 
and step into the room.. Raite doubled 
himself and sprang. He crashed against 
The Man in Purple, and at the same 
moment he called out: “In here, Tro- 
man! The Man in Purple is here! Be 
quick !” 

Hannibal Carle gave a cry of fear at 
what he thought was his secretary’s in- 
sane act. The Man in Purple kept 
Raite from clutching the automatic and 
with one arm hurled him 
against the wall. Raite expected a shot, 
but none came. But, with fear in his 
heart, he crouched the 
waiting for the outcome. 

Troman hurled himself through the 
door and into the room; he found him- 
self in darkness. The Man in Purple 
had snapped out the one light. 

“He’s in here 
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The detective was 
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ing. Hannibal Carle, expecting imme- 


diate assassination, was stretched on 
the bed, moaning. Raite was quiet. He 
had done what he could, and now fear 
clutched at him. He expected The 
Man in Purple to creep across the 
room, find him, inflict a punishment 
that he feared to contemplate. 

From Raite’s first shriek of warning 
to the present time had been no more 
than half a dozen seconds. The men 
below were in the front hall now, 
shouting. Troman answered them. 
Troman expected The Man in Purple, 
if he really was in the room, to attempt 
escape by way of a window. He was 
listening for the crash of glassfready 
to spring to the spot. But suddenly a 
body was hurled against him. roman 
‘vent down, and his revolver flew wide. 
Past him The Man in Purple dashed 
into the hall and toward the rear of the 
house. One shot he fired toward the 
head of the staircase. 

The servants had been aroused now 
and were calling to one another on the 
floor above. Troman, in a loud voice, 
commanding Raite or somebody to 
turn on the lights. Mr. Raite did so. 
Hannibal Carle was on his feet now. 
He rushed across the room, as Troman 
tooped to recover his weapon. 

“He got the jewels—got the jewels!” 
Carle exclaimed. “You must nab him, 
Troman!” 

Out into the hall Troman charged, 
and the men from the library 
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been cut out. Through it he-scrambled, 
revolver held ready for use. A short 
distance away a body crashed through 
some brush. © 

Detective Troman threw up his 
weapon and fired. A little cry reached 
his ears. He called for his men and 
flashed his electric torch. There was 
another crash in the brush, and he fired 
again. Then on he charged, determina- 
tion in his manner. 

Suddenly the quick roar of a motor 
reached his ears. It seemed to be run- 
ning through the alley. The detective 
charged through Hannibal Carle’s val- 
uable shrubs toward the wall. When 
he found it; he could not locate the 
gate; and when he did locate it, he 
tugged at it half~a dozen times before 
he could force it open. Into the alley 
he rushed, and the lingering odor of 
gasoline told him that a machine had 
dashed from the end of the alley. De- 
tective —Troman had sense enough to 
know that before he could reach the 
street the machine would be _ blocks 
away, out of sight. 

He called to his men again and 
leaned weakly against the wall. His 
men rushed up to him, flashing their 
torches. 

“Gone!” Troman said. “He’s made 
fools of us! But we'll get him one of 
these days, and he won’t be treated 
gently when we do get him! Now we'll 
go back and listen to the howls of 
Carle, and I don’t blame him for howl- 
ing. A fortune in jewels!” 

Back across the garden they went, 
meeting male servants in all stages of 
undress. They entered the house and 
went to the second floor, where Hanni- 
bal Carle was pacing the floor of his 
bedchamber. 

Mr. Raite had used the few minutes, 
while the detectives were absent, to 
take off his purple pajamas and remove 
the hood and mask which he had left 
in his own room. He had removed his 
shoes, too, and had put on his slippers. 
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The detective must notice nothing un- 
usual about him. He could depend on 
Hannibal Carle saying nothing to the 
detective; he would say things later, 
but to Raite alone. 

“He got away!” Troman announced. 

“Got away?” Carlie asked. “A man 
like that can come into my house and 
rob me, with detectives scattered ail 
around the place, and get away?” 

“Well, he did it!’ Troman declared. 
“And all your raving won’t make me 
think less of myself that I am thinking 
We’il do everything possible, of 
course. Can you teli me anything-that 
will help?” 

“I—I know of nothing.” 

“How did he get in? What did he 
do? How did he handle the two of 
you.” 

“Well——” Raite began. But Han- 
nibal Carle wanted to do the talking. 
He motioned for the secretary to keep 
silent. 

“Mr. Raite was in here with me,” 
Carle lied. “I—I couldn’t sleep, and he 
—he was suggesting a sleeping powder. 
The hall door opened, and that man 
stepped in and held us up. That’s all 
there is to it. He forced me to open 
the safe and give him the jewels. Then 
you spoke at the door. He made me 
say that everything was all right. Then 
Raite got enough nerve te eall out that 
the fellow was in here.” 

“He got out through a basement win- 
dow!” Detective Troman_ explained. 
“Glass cut out! Went away in a motor 
car! Mr. Carle, I know how you feel 
about this. But let me say that [’m 
going to keep on that fellow’s trail until 
I get him, if it takes me years! This 
is the second time that he has made 
a fool of me.” 

Anger, disappointment, and disgust 
blinded the financier to any explanation 
on the part of Troman. “Get out,” he 
said. “You and your gang of incompe- 
My diamonds are gone, and so 


now. 


tents! 
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is The Man in Purple. You are no 
better than a bunch of dubs,” 

Detective Troman, looking dejected, 
turned and went slowly from the room. 
His two men followed him. They went 
down the front stairs, and Troman 
gave the latchkey to a servant and led 
the way from the Carle residence. Back 
to headquarters they went to make 
their report and to endure the sarcasm 
of the newspaper reporters and other 
officers. 

Then Carle ordered his servants to 
lock the house, and he glared at Raite. 
“Step into my room, Raite!” he com- 
manded. “We can talk now as well as 
later !” 

“Perhaps you had better rest after all 
this excitement, sir,” 

“We can talk now, 

Mr. Raite was not willing. He knew 
that the convers: dis- 
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prisons,’ Hannibal Carle informed 
him. “Why try to steal a few dia- 
monds from me?” 

“T needed the money, sir.” 

“Needed the money?” Carle asked. 
“IT was under the impression that you 
had a lot.”* 

“No, sir. I’ve been trying to play the 
market recently, you see, ahd I got the 
worst of it. I’ve had continual bad 
luck. That last copper deal got me.” 

His employer glared at him. “You 
poor, unsophisticated fool!” he roared. 
“IT was on the other side of that deal! 
Joined with the pikers to buck me did 
you?” 

“You see, sir, I didn’t know you were 
on the other side of the deal until 
was too late,” Raite explained. 

I—I just yielded to a moment’s weak- 
, sir. I thought that The Man in 
Purple would be blamed.” 
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him—did not get more than he did. As 
a matter of fact, I have fifty thousand 
in currency in the safe in the library— 
never mentioned that even to Troman. 
A little cash deal to-morrow, you un- 
derstand—didn’t want to have a check 
appear in it. If The Man in Purple 
had known of that, I suppose he’d have 
made me open that safe, too, right in 
front of the two detectives.” 

“I imagine that it'll be quite safe 
there to-night, sir, now,” Raite de- 
clared. “He got what he came after, 
I suppose.” 

“Go to bed!” Hannibal Carle ex- 
claimed suddenly. “Get out of my 
sight! I’ve had about all that I can 
endure for one day! And you walk 
the chalk line after this, Raite, or you'll 
find yourself behind bars!” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you 
merciful, sir.” 

“Get out!” 
manded. 

Mr. Raite bowed and left the room, 
closed the hall door and went to his 
own apartment adjoining. Now he al- 
most chuckled. He had made rather a 
mess of the affair, but nothing bad had 
come from it. Hannibal Carle had to 
keep him on—he knew too much to be 
turned adrift. He’d press his advan- 
tage and recoup his fortune, too, he de- 
cided. He slipped into bed and was 
asleep almost instantly. His shattered 
nerves craved slumber as a restorative, 
and his conscience did not seem to 
trouble him, 

Carle continued to puff slowly at his 
black cigar and contemplate the ceiling. 
He decided that he would ask his 
friend, the mayor, to see that Detective 
Troman was dismissed from the police 
force. The idea of this Man in Purple 
robbing him, with detectives right in 
the house, and then managing to escape 
—it wasn’t to be believed! 

From the next room came the sound 
of the snoring Raite. He supposed that 
he should go to bed himself, but he did 


for being 


Hannibal Carle com- 
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not feel like sleeping now. He would 
rest for a short time, he decided, and 
then take a cold bath and go down to 
the library and do some more work. 
There was nothing like hard mental 
work to soothe shattered nerves and 
make a man forget his losses! 

He sighed, turned, and_ glanced 
toward the bed—and the cigar dropped 
from his mouth! There, within a few 
feet of him was The Man in Purple 
again! 

The Man in Purple was stretched on 
the floor beneath the bed, his head and 
shoulders sticking out. Once more his 
automatic threatened and menaced 
Hannibal Carle. He motioned for 
silence and crawled forth. Across the 
room he stepped _ noiselessly, while 
Carle’s eyes bulged, and he waited in 
fear, wondering what was to come to 
him now. 

“Tf you make a noise and attract the 
attention of that secretary of yours, 
both of you are dead men!” The Man 
in Purple whispered. “Get out of that 
chair and go to the hall door. We'll do 
our talking downstairs.” 

“But——” Carle began, 

“And save your breath! Your secre- 
tary is snoring. It will be better for 
you, Carle, if he continues to snore. 
Get up—go to the door!” 

Like a man in a dream Carle got 
upon his feet slowly and staggered 
across the room to the hall door. He 
could not understand this. He had sup- 
posed that The Man in Purple had 
made his escape from the house. 

“We go down the stairs,” The Man 
in Purple said. 

Opening the door softly, Hannibal 
Carle led the way into the hall. The 
Man in Purple closed the door behind 
them, glanced up and down the hall 
and then poked Carle in the ribs with 
the muzzle of the automatic. Along 
the hall they went in silence and down 
the front stairs through the darkness. 

“To the library!” The Man in Purple 
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whispered. “And remember, Carle, 
that I’ll shoot if you attempt to make 
a funny move. You and Raite have 
caused me a lot of trouble to-night, and 
I may feel inclined to have a little re- 
venge. Hurry!” 

The terrified man threw ppen the li- 
brary door and The Man in Purple en- 
tered at his heels and closed the door 
and commanded Carle to turn on the 
desk light. The financier did so and 
collapsed in a chair, The Man in Pur- 
ple stood before him, chuckling. 

“Surprised, are you?” he asked. 
“Fooled the detectives, didn’t I? 
When I rushed out of your bedroom, 
Carle, I darted into the room adjoin- 
ing. When you and Raite rushed into 
the hall after Troman, I merely slipped 
back into your room and got under 
your bed. Last place anybody would 
look for me, you see.” 

“What—what do 
Carle asked. 

“T merely remained in hiding until 
things grew quiet,” The Man in Purple 
said. “I intended to slip from the house 
after you had gone back to bed; but I 
got to thinking, and something I heard 
caused me to change my mind. I prom- 
ised to make three visits and rob you on 
the third, Carle. Well, this is the third 
visit, you understand.” 

“But you robbed me on the second!” 

“And I’m going to rob you on this, 
the third. That fifty thousand in cur- 

ency, Carle, will come in handy!” 

“You fiend!” 

“T am collecting, Carle, and you are 
paying for your crookedness! Some 
charitable institution will get the fifty 
thousand. It is money you stole, you 
know. In fact, you’ve stolen all you 
have. Now you open that safe and get 
that m< 


it, too!’’ 


you want now?” 


mey for me—and bé quick about 
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Moving as. though in a dream, Han- 
nibal Carle got out of the chair and 
went across the room. He touched the 
button and moved back the panel in the 
wainscoting. He kneeled before the 
safe and worked at the combination. A 
moment later he handed The Man in 
Purple a bundle of currency. 

“Very good!” The Man in Purple 
said. “I do not mind telling you, 
Carle, that my original plan was to rob 
the vault in your office. But, while I 
was nosing around your house, I came 
across that precious secretary of yours 
in the act of holding you up and getting 
the diamonds. So I collected those. I 
never would have known about this 
money if you hadn’t talked so freely. 
For a supposedly shrewd business man 
you are quite a talker, Carle. Now 
we'll travel to the front door, and you 
can let me out.” 

Hannibal Carle found himself obey- 
ing orders like a soldier, except that he 
seemed to be dazed. He led the way 
through the hall, without speaking. 
Once more he wanted to shriek for 
help, wanted to turn and grapple with 
this man, but once more he found that 
he did not have the courage to do so. 
They came to the front door, and Carle 
opened it. 

“Now you may go back to your li- 
brary and telephone police headquar- 
ters,” The Man in Purple said. “It 
won't do any good, but it will give the 
police something to worry about. Give 
my regards to Detective Troman. Good 
night, Carle. It has been a pleasant 
and profitable evening!” 

Then Hannibal Carle found his own 
front door slammed in his face. Along 
the veranda The Man in Purple dart 
and sprang over 
sround. He started for the gardens in 

ar, guessing that Hannibal C 
dy was rushing for the telep! 
in the library. 
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find Broph and get to the alley and the 
car—if it has returned. Then home 
and to bed!” 

He came to the corner of the house 
and started along one of the walks 
toward the alley wall. “Hey, you!” 
called a coarse voice near him. 

The Man in Purple stopped. It was 
not the voice of Broph that he had 
heard. He flashed his torch, and at 
the same instant another torch was 
flashed. - The Man in Purple saw a 
patrolman in a blue uniform standing 
a few feet from him, in front of a 
clump of shrubbery. The patrolman 
saw The Man in Purple at the same 
time! ‘ 


CHAPTER X. 
BROPH’S PART. 


T would be difficult to say which was 

the more astonished. The Man in 
Purple certainly had not been antici- 
pating such an encounter, nor had the 
patrolman been expecting it. The pa- 
trolman had been met on the street by 
Detective Troman, and the latter had 
suggested that he walk through the 
Carle gardens. The patrolman had re- 
plied that he always did so at that time 
of the night, and then he went through 
the gate in the alley wall and so on to 
the street and his report box. 

The patrolman held his torch in one 
hand and his revolver in the other. 
The Man in Purple had slipped his 
automatic into a pocket under the pur- 
ple suit and was thus caught at a dis- 
advantage. The police officer realized 
nothing except that here was The Man 
in Purple before him, that he had 
robbed Hannibal Carle, and that to cap- 
ture him would be the,making of a po- 
lice officer. The patrolman, being a 
man of family and uncertain finances, 
thought his big opportunity had come. 
the ordered. 
——- that flash light and put up your 
hands!’ 


Steady !” patrolman 


The Man in Purple could do nothing 


5D—ps 


else, unless he wanted to risk a shot, 
and he did not at the momenf: He 
dropped the electric torch and slowly 
put up his purple-gloved hands: 

“Got yeh!” the patrolman exclaimed. 
“Don’t you make a move! Nobody 
would care much if I plugged yeh 
good!” 

But now the patrolman found him- 
self in difficulties. He wanted to keep 
the revolver trained on The Man in 
Purple, and he wanted, at the same 
time, to keep the beams of the torch on 
him; also he wanted to get out his 
handcuffs, and he had only two hands. 
It was a puzzling situation. 

He might get his whistle and call for 
assistance and hold The Man in Pur- 
ple steady until assistance came, but he 
could not get at his whistle without put- 
ting aside for a moment either the re- 
volver or the torch. 

So he tried to hold both in one hand, 
and he watched The Man in Purple 
closely, while he made the experiment. 
The Man in Purple was standing be- 
tween two clumps of shrubs. He could 
dart to either side and possibly get 
away, and the patrolman knew it. 

When the first shock of surprise 
passed, The Man in Purple took stock. 
He realized the patrolman’s predica- 
ment, and he felt Sure that he could 
handle the officer if the latter made one 
false move. 

“Step forward!” the patrolman com- 
manded suddenly. “We'll have yeh 
away f them my pretty 


from bushes, 
bird! don’t tricks on 


You play any 
me!” j : 


1% 


\Vithout replying, The Man in Pur- 


ple stepped forward until he was stand- 


ing on the brick wall, les 
from the officer. The 


and gun steady, 


than ten 
feet patrolman, 
holding 


vanced. 


torch ad- 


huh!” he said. 


“Going to be taken in by a common 


“Man in Purple, 


man on the beat, no fancy detectives or 
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anything like that. Why don’t you say 
something? Cat got your tongue?” 

“You're talking so mtich I haven't 
the chance to say anything,” The Man 
in Purple replied. 

“Gettin’ fresh now, are yeh? It’s 
your last chance. Yeh’re goin’ from 
here to jail and from there to the pen, 
and yeh’ll have little chance to be fresh 
there, without bein’ handled for it.” 

“Well, let’s not stand here and talk 
about it all night,” The Man in Purple 
said. 

“All right! [I’m goin’ to keep this 
gun and this torch trained on yeh, and 
yeh’re goin’ to prance around the house 
and to the front, and there I'll wake up 
somebody and have them telephone for 
the wagon. The first break yeh make 
sends yeh to the hospital or the morgue, 
and I ain’t carin’ much which.” 

Now The Man in Purple saw some- 
thing. In the bushes behind the patrol- 
man he saw two glowing eyes. Broph 
was at hand at last, as The Man in Pur- 
ple had expected him to be; but Broph 
had to have time to act. 

“Wait a minute!” The May in Pur- 
ple said. 

“Well, what is it?” 

“If you take me in, maybe they'll 
make you a sergeant,” The Man in 
Purple said. “If you let me go, I'll 
hand you enough money, right here and 
now, to put you on your feet for life. 
If you got a wife and kids, you’ll stop 
to think.” 

“T can think without stoppin’,” the 
patrolman replied. “My wife would 
kick me out of the house if I took a 
bribe. Just for that, I’ve a notion to 
smash yeh one on the head!” 

“Afraid, are you?” The Man in Pur- 
ple said. “Nobody ever will know you 
met me, you fool! I'll make you inde- 
pendent. You'll be your own boss.” 

“That’s enough!” the patrolman re- 
plied. “Yeh-re wastin’ a lot of talk!” 

But The Man in Purple had wasted 
enough to give Broph his chance. Out 
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of the brush behind the patrolman 
Broph sprang. His arm descended, 
there was the sound of a blow, and the 
patrolman slumped to the ground. 

“Quick, boss!” Broph gasped. ‘The 
car’s waitin’ !” 

The Man in Purple did not hesitate. 
He was off down the walk like a flash, 
running silently toward the gate in the 
alley wall, Broph at his heels. 

They dashed out and almost ran into 
the dark limousine. The Man in Pur- 
ple reeled back against the wall, tearing 
at his purple suit. He stripped it off, 
stripped off gloves and mask and hood. 
He took a little bottle from his pocket, 
poured its contents ,over the purple 
stuff and darted to the side of the car. 

“Here’s your shoes,” Broph whis- 
pered. 

He knelt and slipped them on the feet 
of Richard Staegal, while Staegal 
reached back into the limousine and 
grasped the hat Betty Hayler handed 
him. Then he sprang in, and Broph 
darted to the front to get behind the 
wheel. 

“T hit him just right, boss,” Broph 
said, “It won’t hurt him any, but he'll 
sleep for a few minutes, I reckon. 
We’re on our way now!” 

The limousine rolled to the mouth of 
the alley and turned into the street. 
Broph snapped on the dimmers, the car 
gathered speed, Broph turned on the 
bright lights, and Richard Staegal 
turned on those in the body of the car 
and turned to smile at a white-faced 
Betty Hayler. 

“Dick, I—I was worried,” she said. 

“So was I for a moment,” he replied. 

“Everything all right?” 

“Yes, the diamonds and fifty thou- 
sand in currency, besides. I'll tell you 
all about it to-morrow, Betty.” 

“When the row started, I drove 
away quickly, and Broph made a noise 
in the garden and attracted their atten- 
tion,” she explained. 

“And Broph saved me a few min- 
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utes ago,” Staegal said. “I*was caught 
off guard, I’m ashamed to say. Let’s 
forget about it, Betty, for to-night.” 

They rode on down the avenue, like 
proper persons returning from a proper 
social affair. They came to Betty Hay- 
ler’s home, and Staegal escorted her in, 
then quickly took his leave. Broph 
drove him to the apartment house 
where he had a suite. 

“Put up the car and then come up to 
the rooms,” Staegal ordered, 

“Yes, sir,” said Broph. 

Richard Staegal, smiling and 
debonair, went up in the elevator and 
let himself into his suite. He turned 
on all the lights, made sure that all 
the shades were drawn, looked swiftly 
through the rooms and then darted into 
his own bedchamber. 

There was a certain hiding place in 
that chamber, and nobody but Richard 
Staegal knew it, since he had made it 
himself. Into it he put the diamonds 
and the currency, the automatic and the 
electric torch. He glanced fondly at 
half a dozen or so purple suits packed 
away there, chuckled, and closed the 
hiding place. 

A few minutes later Broph entered 
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to find Staegal in dressing gown and 
slippers, sitting before a table, puffing 
at a cigarette and glancing at an eve- 
ning newspaper. 

“Broph!” he said. 

“—c 

“You—you were in the nick of time, 
Broph. I stumbled into that patrolman 
like a fool and let him get the drop on 
me. If it hadn’t been for you, I’d have 
had to make a break for it, and I’m 
pretty sure he would have got me! I 
just want you to know, Broph, that I’m 
grateful.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Broph. “You saved 
me once, too, if you’ll be kind enough 
to remember. I’m grateful, too, sir.” 

“You should have seen Hannibal 
Carle’s face, Broph, when I crawled 
out from under his bed. I'll have to 
tell you about that some time.” 

“Threw a scare into him, did you?” 

“T certainly did, Broph.” 

“He had it comin’ to him!” Broph 
declared. “I’m gettin’ like you, boss; 
(’'m death on them crooked business 
men. Let’s go after more of them” 

A stern expression came into Rich- 
ard Staegal’s “T intend to go 
after more of th he said, 


race. 


em!” 
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UNGRATEFUL BEGGAR IS JAILED 


DAN NOLAN was not pleased when almsgivers dropped pennies into his hat. 
He berated his benefactors in no uncertain terms, and—unfortunately for 
him—attracted the attention of a New York policeman. 
The beggar wore ragged garments, dark glasses, and held a sign reading, 
“Please help the blind.” Apparently he had lost not only his sight but one arm. 
As Policeman George Rinchey strolled past Nolan a pedestrian dropped two 


cents into the mendicant’s hat. 


to utter the words, “Curse those penny givers.” 
caused Rinchey to believe that the beggar was a faker. 
Taking up a position to the rear of the man, Rinchey heard 


Nolan a while. 


In response to this kindness Nolan was heard 


This expression of annoyance 
He decided to watch 


him talk severely to several others who gave only pennies. Then Rinchey walked 
y g YI y 


past and dropped a lead dime into Nolan’s hat. 
took a good look at the dime, and yelled: “Hey, what’s the idea? 


a hunk of lead.” 


So the blindness was proved to be nonexistent. 


The beggar started to grin, 
That dime is 


Rinchey thereupon took 


Nolan to a police station and found that the arm the faker seemingly had lost 


had been concealed. 


Ninety days in the workhouse was the sentence Nolan drew. 
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Author of “‘Big, Bad Annie,’’ etc. 


S I have told you in other 
stories, I spent ten years and 
more as resident physician in 
a great hospital for the in- 

sane. There I saw many a strange 
thing and heard many a tale, so out- 
landish, so bizarre, that I would not 
dare to repeat them save to another 
alienist. In that service I learned to dis- 
trust my own judgment. One patient 
might tell me a plain, straightforward 
tale of ill-usage, so consistent, so well 
substantiated, that it convinced; and 
then investigation would show that it 
was all delusional, every whit. And 
another, staring at me wildly, would 
pour forth an incoherent, rambling 


story, so absurd that I set it down forth- 


with as pure insanity, only to learn, 
days or weeks after, that it was wholly 
true. 

Like every seasoned psychiatrist I 
have come to preserve an open mind. [ 
am both credulous and doubting. I be- 
lieve nothing merely because it seems 
to be true; I doubt every man’s story, 
knowing how easily we all deceive our- 
selves. Yet I hold myself ready to ac- 
cept the wildest tales on sufferance. For 
I have learned that no man, be he never 
so wise, can tell the true from the false, 
offhand. Your most truthful man may 
lie, thinking he tells the whole truth; 
and your most arrant liar may speak 
truly and think that he is lying. Where- 
fore I no longer believe nor disbelieve. 
I hold myself no longer a judge, but a 
mere reporter; I tell you tales quite 
plainly, setting down what things I saw 
myself and what were told me; and I 
reserve my opinion. 

Is this story true, you ask me? Why, 


[ do not know. Thus I saw, and thus 
[ heard this thing. For the rest you 
must form your own opinion, as I have 
formed mine. 

Not long before I left my hospital 
to join the army a male patient was 
admitted. He was in no way an un- 
usual case; he came from Bellevue, 
along with eleven other men and nine 
women, one Friday morning. He was 
admitted in a stuporous state from 
which he could not be aroused for sev- 
eral days. We admitted and indexed 
him, therefore, as John Doe; again, no 
unusual thing. In that hospital of six 
thousand beds there are John Does and 
Jane Does aplenty ; friendless, homeless 
folk who cannot, or will not, give any 
account of themselves. 

So John Doe—he was John Doe the 
XIV, I remember, for we then had 
thirteen other unidentified male pa- 
tients—was taken into the reception 
service and given a bed. And there he 
lay, stuporous, mute, refusing food, and 
for three days he had to be fed through 
a stomach tube. An interne examined 
him physically and found him a man 
of early middle age, emaciated from 
want of food and showing signs of 
chronic alcoholism, but, apparently, in 
fair health and organically quite sound. 
He neither spoke nor seemed to hear; 
he answered no questions and obeyed 
no commands; consequently we could 
not make any very extensive mental 
examination. 

But on the third day the charge nurse 
of that ward sent word to me that John 
Doe the XIV was restless and noisy. 
So I went over to Ward No. 36 at once, 
hoping to get something out of him. 
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I found the patient sitting up in bed, 
his great, staring, glassy eyes wide open 
and full of tears. He cried out at me, 
even as I entered the room. “Are you 
adoctor? Oh, doctor, doctor, won’t you 
make them bury me? I’m dead, I tell 
you; can’t you see I’m dead? Make out 
my death certificate, doctor; make ’em 
bury me right away, so I can get some 
rest. It’s a weary, weary thing to go 
unburied all these months and years! 
How can a poor spirit get rest, so? 
It’s inhuman, it’s barbarous! Even sav- 
ages bury their dead!” 

He gabbled out his plea in desperate 
hurry, his great black eyes rolling in the 
causeless, terrible agitation of the in- 
sane. And I noticed that his speech 
was the speech of an educated man. 

“All right, old man,” I soothed him. 
“We'll have it seen to just as soon as 
possible. What’s your name?” 

“Name? Ihave no name! I’ve lost 
my name; my name was stolen. I’m 
only a poor, restless spirit; ah, bury me, 
for the love of Heaven!” 

“But we'll have to have your name 
for the death certificate.” In such work 
one soon learns to take advantage of 
the patient’s delusions, in order to open 
his mouth, 

“Must you? Then it’s Rod No, 
no,no! I have no name; my name was 
stolen with my life. The name is the 
life, doctor, and I lost my life with my 
name, so how can I tell it now? I’m 
dead!” 

And I got no more of him than that. 
He would answer none of my questions, 
and in a few minutes he lay back again, 
and relapsed into mutism. 

Since I was there | went through the 
routine of the examination of stupor, 
in itself no brief thing. It is surpris- 
ing how much a trained observer can 
get from a man, who is both mute and 
unconscious, by the use of patience: 
for patience is the chief instrument of 
your psychiatrist’s armamentarium 

Before I had finished I was called to 


the telephone. I left my patient to 
answer the call, dropping pad and pen- 
cil on his bed. When I returned John 
Doe had both. He lay on his back, 
scarcely breathing, his face like a death 
mask, and I found he was profoundly 
comatose. Nothing would rouse him; 
a spiritualist, I suppose, would have 
said he was in a trance. My pad of 
scratch paper lay beside his hip, and 
his right hand, flat at arm’s length be- 
side him, clutched my pencil and wrote 
with it smoothly, rapidly. 

It was decidedly unc&nny, even io 
me who have seen many curious things. 
It was as if the man’s right hand were 
divorced from his inert body, as if it 
possessed an intelligence, an intitiative 
of its own and set down a message of 
which John Doe had no knowledge. 
If your fancy runs that way you might 
have said that another entity, another 
personality, unseen of us who watched, 
had seized upon this unconscious man’s 
hand for its own purposes. 

I watched a moment curiously. Some 
one, whether it were this stuperous, 
lunatic John Doe or another, was driv- 
ing that hand furiously to indite a 
message. I would have liked to have 
read it, but I had other concerns; a few 
hundred more patients, seven internes, 
twoscore nurses, all to be supervised in 
their various activities. If he desires to 
keep all these threads in his own hands 
the charge of a service cannot waste 
too much time with any individual case. 

[ turned away. “Watch him,” I told 
the nurse, ‘‘and take the pages away as 
soon as he finishes with them. I'll stop 
after I’ve finished my rounds and see 


what it’s all about.” 
4s 


It was four or five hours before I 
could return to ward 36. When [I got 
there John Doe lay in exactly the same 
position, right hand still clutching my 
pencil, his still face no stiller than be- 
fore, but he was dead. 
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“When did it happen?” I asked. 

The charge nurse looked at me 
queerly. “When did he stop breathing? 
I—I don’t know, doctor. He just 
stopped writing this minute.” Then she 
showed me a big sheaf of close-written 
manuscript. 

“Just died, then,” I said and bared his 
chest to make the routine tests for 
death. 

Then I looked up at the nurse ac- 
cusingly. “Nonsense, Miss Burns! 
You haven’t been watching him. Why 
he’s cold! H’s been dead for hours!” 

The girl whitened suddenly. Beads 
of perspiration sprang out on her face, 
and she began to pray. 

“I know,” she gasped, “I know, but 
he just stopped writing, doctor. He’s 
been at it every minute since you left. 
Look!” She held out the heap of pa- 
pers, and, indeed, it seemed that the 
man must have written steadily for 
hours to do so much. Yet he was dead, 
indisputably dead, and he had been 
dead some time. 

Miss Burns looked at me fearfully. 
Her lips trembled. 

“Nonsense!” I repeated. In hospitals 
one cannot countenance superstition, 
and her story was absurd. “Don’t be 
silly.” None the less there was some 
uneasiness in my own mind. 

However, I finished my examination 
without more words, gave orders for 
the removal of this latest John Doe’s 
body and went about my work. The 
sheaf of papers I took with me to add 
to the man’s case history, and that night 
I read them over. 

The writing was fine, even, and flow- 
ing, not in the least like the last scrawl 
of a dying man; and its content was so 
extraordinary that I took a copy for 
my private file. I was interested, for it 
is unusual to get such a clear, coherent 
delusional trend from a case of dementia 
precox. And often since I have won- 
dered what thread of truth, if any, lies 
in this bizarre tale. I used to promise 
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myself that I would make an investiga- 
tion, but I never found the time. 

Here is the last message of John Doe 
the XIV, or, if you like, of another. 


III. 


I am a dead man, I am a disembodied 
spirit, still earth-bound for my sins. I 
have been dead for two years and more, 
Oh, if only I might be buried and laid 
to rest! 

All the imaginings of death I ever 
read, all the accounts supposed to come 
from spirits are absurd, unreal. Death 
does not come as a great shock, a recog- 
nized change, a sudden enlightenment. 
[It is nothing of the sort. Why, it was 
months after I died that I first learned 
that I was no longer alive—months! 
And even then I found it hard to be- 
lieve. 

But this is the way of death, really. 
One wakes up, that is all. And I was 
like a man who wakes from deep sleep 
in a strange room. ft took weeks and 
months instead of minutes, but the sen- 
sation was the same. I didn’t know 
where I was; I couldn’t find myself. 
But at last I saw. I saw that life was 
the sleep, and the things of life a dream 
—all false! All false! 

Let me begin and tell it all, while I 
can still use the hand of this poor dying 
wretch whom they call John Doe. He 
shall be my amanuensis, and I will con- 
trol his mind while I may. 

I have no name; ghosts are not 
named, you know. But, when I was 
alive and walked among men, I was 
called Buford, Roderick Buford. And 
my dream of life was a pleasant dream 
and false. I thought I was happily 
married; I thought I had a close, trusty 
friend, 

It is a bitter thing to be betrayed as 
[ was. I was not sorry to wake from 
the dream of life, once it had turned to 
nightmare. 

We had heen married five years. 
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Margaret, my wife, was fond of me, 
she said. And I loved her, Heaven 
knows; she had nothing to complain of. 
They said I drank too heavily—since 
I died drinking has been made unlaw- 
ful, they say; | wonder if it is a good 
thing—and Walter Gregory, that false 
friend, used to reason and plead with 
me, hypocritical-loving as you please, 
saying that I owed it to my wife to 
keep sober. Bah! 

Perhaps I did drink heavily. I had 
to drink; any man of sense, any true- 
hearted woman would have known that 
I had to drink. For the liquor shone in 
me like a lamp and made my thoughts 
all clear. And so without it, and more 
and more as years went by, my thoughts 
were clouded and confused until I used 
to wonder if I might not go insane. 
But the kindly, generous liquor made all 
right again. 

My wife acted very unreasonably. 
When the thirst took me she would beg 
me not to drink. And, if I stayed away 
from home a few days, she would send 
for Gregory, the man I thought my 
friend, to go after me and take me to 
a Turkish bath and “sober me up,” as 
the saying goes. It was brutal, since I 
desired above all things to be drunk! 
I should have found him out long before 
I. did. , 

But at last, on a summer evening-— 
it was March the tenth, 1916, I shall 
never forget that date—I came home in 
a good mood. I was well warmed with 
drink, so that all things were crystal 
clear to me, and my thoughts went 
Straight and swift as arrows. J] 
lifted up; I was like the gods, seeing 
both good and evil, clearly. 

! left the elevator and came to the 
door of my flat and opened it. My 
wife, Margaret, sat in the living room. 
She had been crying. Ten feet away, 
with just the right look of solicitude on 
his face, sat Walter Gregory. 

Oh, they were clever, those two, 
clever!’ No man but I could have read 


was 


the guilty secret of their hearts, and 
they almost deceived me, they were so 
clever. My wife hung about my neck, 
sobbing, crying out that she had thought 
me dead. I had been away on my own 
concerns for a week or so, but why 
should I have told her where I was? 
I am no child. Gregory shook my 
hand between joy and reproof and be- 
gan his silly talk about Turkish baths 
and “straightening me out.” 

They were overjoyed to see me, one 
would have thought. But I knew, oh, 
I knew, I read them to the bottoms of 
their false hearts, without a sign, with- 
out a glance to guide me. The generous 
liquor had made me wise, cunning, re- 
lentless. 

But I was crafty. I never let them 
know. I hugged my suspicion, nay, my 
knowledge to my breast and laughed and 
joked and dissembled almost wildly, 
until they eyed each other, whisper- 
ing: “He’s drunk!” But at last I shook 
them off and went to bed to ponder. 

In the night my course showed plain 
before me. Walter Gregory had be- 
trayed me; my wife had betrayed me. 
They must be punished! Between them 
they had stolen my good name. 

For weeks and months thereafter I 
thought of nothing but my revenge. 
And, because it cleared my mind for 
thought, I drank more and more. Curi- 
ously { cannot remember all that hap- 
pened in that time; it vague, 
dreamlike. But then all life is a dream. 
[f it had not been for the drink I should 
have gone insane, no doubt. During 
that time my wife died—of a broken 
heart, they said, because she was neg- 
lected and abused. Absurd! I had not 
even settled on my plan of punishment 


seems 


But Margaret "was always stub- 
born. I think she died to spite me, 
knowing that | intended to revenge my- 
Or, perhaps, it was a guilty con- 
science. Who knows? 

Walter Gregory did not die. So all 
my thoughts settled on him, for now 


yet. 


sel F 
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he must pay doubly, for himself and 
for Margaret. They had stolen my 
good name. I clung to his friendship, 
dissembling my hate as cunningly as he 
did his. Outwardly I was Jonathan to 
his David, but to this one and that one, 
very secretly, I whispered that Walter 
Gregory was my enemy, that he hated 
me, that I feared he would kill me. I 
dropped wise words here and there. If 
ever I should disappear, or be done to 
death, ask Walter Gregory how it came 
about, said I. 

At last my plan came to me. That 
day was very sweet with a bitter, brac- 
ing sweetness. I laughed aloud as my 
course came clear before me; for now 
I should get back my good name which 
was lost. 

I had a little boathouse on the Hud- 
son, near Spuyten Duyvil, and in it a 
motor boat, a mere canoe with a de- 
tachable motor. By now it was August, 
and I used the boat often of evenings, 
striving to cool both my body and my 
brain. The latter now burned like a 
furnace. 

One night, as my little boat puffed and 
barked along the fairway, I felt a slight 
shock, as if we had collided with some- 
thing soft and pulpy. I leaned over the 
side, groped with my hand in the water, 
for it was dusk, and clutched a soaked 
garment and a mop of lank, bedraggled 
hair. 

I screamed aloud; my nerves were all 
raw. My little boat had run upon a 
floating dead body! Luckily there was 
no craft near by. The body would have 
sunk, but I gripped it tight by the long 
black hair and so made shift to fasten 
it to my gunwale. Then I drove back 
to the boathouse at top speed, mutter- 
ing and laughing aloud to myself, for 
my brain was full of brilliant plans, 
riotous tancies. 

Once inside the boathouse, with its 
door closed tight, I dragged my horrid 
find from the water and laid it on the 
floor. It was, it had been, a man of 
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about my own size, with long black hair 
like mine. He had been dead no more 
than a dozen hours, I fancied, but he 
was shockingly mangled. Some ex- 
cursionist, perhaps, who had fallen from 
one of the steamers which ply the Hud- 
son. He had fallen and been caught by 
the saddle wheels and carried through 
the wheel box; for, as I saw, he was 
much mangled. 

My plan of revenge, now full-fledged, 
flamed and leaped luridly in my brain 
until I feared it would break forth vis- 
ibly and betray me. I hastened to strip 
and array myself in the faded dunga- 
rees and jersey which lay in the boat- 
house. Then I dressed the dead man in 
my own clothes, tearing them here and 
there. I put my seal ring on one broken 
finger; I thrust papers, letters, into 
the coat pockets; oh, I made sure that 
my body should be easy of identifica- 
tion! 

Next I sat me down on the floor be- 
side my own dead body, it was a ghastly 
juxtaposition that moved me even then, 
and wrote a letter to the police. 

In it I told how Walter Gregory had 
threatened my life, once and again; how 
he had appointed a meeting with me this 
night, here at my boathouse, insisting 
that I come very secretly to discuss an 
important matter; how I had come and 
was waiting, yet struck with fear by 
the loneliness of the place. “No doubt 
my fears are absurd,” I finished, “but, if 
anything should happen, remember that 
Walter Gregory was to meet me here at 
my boathouse.” 

I sealed the letter and slipped out, for 
it was now full dark, to send it at a 
district messenger station, a quarter of 
a mile away. Then I went on to a little 
drug store which I knew was dimly 
lighted. I slipped in and entered the 
telephone booth just by the door. The 
proprietor did not see me at all, or, see- 
ing, made out nothing but a dim, un- 
recognizable shape. 


I called up Walter Gregory. “Walt, 
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old man,” said I, making my voice 
thick and blurred. “I’m in t-trouble. 
I been d-drinking too much, I guess. 
Come on up to my boathouse and help 
me home. I can’t get there alone.” 

Then I hung up quickly upon his 
promises and questions, for I did not 
care to explain how I was able to tele- 
phone. But I knew he wauld come, the 
fool, and I hurried back to where my 
‘dead body awaited me—very patiently. 
He had no cause for alarm, that dead 
man; he knew, I suppose, that he, at 
least, would be buried! 

I took an old broken oar, it made a 
handy club, and cut my arm and 
smeared the top of the oar, and laid 
hairs from the dead man’s head thereon. 
I broke an old chair and struck the 
thin walls until they were all dented; 
I made the marks of a horrid struggle 
and then fastened my anchor to the body 
and slipped it back into the water. I 
swam with it for a hundred yards or so, 
I am a powerful swimmer, and let it 
drop. The weight sank it at once; and 
there lay my own dead body, at the 
tiver’s bottom, waiting for a police 
dredge! 

I hastened back, all dripping, and 
none too soon. Within ten minutes I 
heard a swift step, and Walter Gregory 
rapped at the landward door. “Rod!” 
he called. “Rod, old man! Are you 
there ?” 

For answer I groaned, and he burst 
into the dark place. 

“Help! Help!” I screamed. 
here, Walt! They’re _ killing 
Help!” 

! had laid my broken oar down where 
he must stumble over it; and, as I had 
scarcely dared to hope, he stooped and 
caught it My eyes, inured to the 
dark, saw him plainly enough, but he, 
I think, was nearly blinded. 

I held out an arm which clutched a 
bundle of old rags; in the blackness it 
might have been a head. “There!” I 
gasped. “See him? Strike!” 


“Over 
me! 
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And Walter Gregory struck, the poor 
fool! His club landed dully upon those 
senseless rags. I groaned again hor- 
ribly and let myself drop backward over 
the edge of the floor into the water. 
I went down with a splash. Then, 
swimming easily out through the open 
water door, I screamed with all my 
might: “Oh, help! Murder!” 

And it was then that I died. 

I swam silently for a few rods, crept 
to the shore and hid myself beneath a 
pier. My heart was gleeful; I could 
have sung, shouted. I did not know 
that I was dead. 

What happened next I cannot say 
exactly. Gregory, I suppose, was hor- 
rified ; I heard him raging about ; I heard 
him call my name; I saw him, by the 
light of lantern which he kindled hastily, 
lean out and scan the black water. 

At last he gave it up and went for 
aid. And the police came soon. I 
heard them there, only a few yards 
away; I saw the gleam of their lamps. 
And finally a harbor-police boat chugged 
up and quartered the river nearby. And 
then they took Walter Gregory—my 
dear friend, Gregory—took him away 
to prison. 

Dimly, in scattered snatches, I heard 
one and another detective accuse him of 
murder! They told him of the letter 
[ had written, and he made no answer 
that I could hear. 

Well, when they had all gone, I went 
back to my boathouse and slipped in 
and hid myself in its loft. It was dusty 
there and cobwebby, but I made shift 
m an old roll of sail 
1 watched quite com- 


and slept well up 
cloth. Next day 
fortably through the cracks of the wall 
dredged; saw 
shattered body! 


and saw the river the 
police bring up my own 
It gave me a moment’s twinge, but even 
then I did not know that | was dead. 
The searchers back into the 
boathouse, and I had to hold my breath, 
there in the loft, lest I betray myself. 


Or so I thought, not knowing that I was 


came 





— 
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dead, an invisible, impalpable spirit. 
I heard their talk as they read on walls 
and floor and stained club the story 
which I had prepared for them; I 
hugged myself, hands over mouth to 
choke back laughter, for I saw that mat- 
ters would go hard with Walter Gregory 
whom I had once thought my friend. 

That night I ventured forth. I dared 
to walk the streets, and, though it was 
dark, 1 went in fear and trembling. 
But none saw me; none heard me; it 
was as though IJ did not exist, and I 
wondered at it. I ventured at last into 
—a little grocery. The proprietor chatted 
over his counter with a late customer, 
and both talked of me, of Roderick 
Buford, that is, and of his brutal mur- 
der. 

I fidgeted, I coughed ; at last I rapped 
on the show case; it was no _ use. 
Neither paid any attention. Once the 
proprietor looked up and straight at 
me, through me, rather. I could tell 
from his blank stare that he saw 
nothing. 

In desperation I reached over and 
helped myself to a box of crackers and 
a can of sardines and went out. There 
was no protest, no stir or movement be- 
hind me. These two had seen nothing, 
and it disquieted me, even while it com- 
forted me, that it should be so easy to 
evade them. But even then | did not 
know that I was dead and invisible. 

Why need I go on? I kept to my 
hiding place for days—I do not know 
how long. I seemed in a stupor that 
kept no account of time. I stole food 
now and again, but I could not eat; the 
stuff choked me. 

At last I went forth determinedly, 
even by day. I walked the streets, un- 
recognized, unseen; I helped myself to 
newspapers from a corner stand, and 
the boy did not look up, or cry after 
me for payment. | went back dully to 
the boathouse and sat on its floor, 
strangely disquieted. I read avidly 
about the “horrible crime,” about the 


“brutal murder of Roderick Buford.” 
I learned that Gregory had been held 
by the grand jury; that there was no 
doubt of his guilt, in spite of the absurd 
story he told; that his trial was set for 
October, and that he would undoubtedly 
be convicted and electrocuted. 

But none of this soothed me; I was 
full of another, more immediate prob- 
lem. What was the matter with me? 
Why was I thus outcast? Why did no 
one see me, hear me, speak to me? 

I went out once more and walked the 
streets boldly, looking into one face 
after another, desperately seeking for 
recognition. But all faces were blank. 
At last I found myself, after hours of 
wandering, far down on New York’s 
lower West Side, in a region of sailors’ 
boarding houses. 

Here a new resolution took me. In 
my jersey and dungarees I might pass 
for a seaman. I mounted the dingy 
steps of an old brownstone house whose 
window held a fly-specked sign: “Rooms 
To Let.” I rang the bell furiously. 

A woman came to the door presently, 
a stooped old woman, with red-rimmed 
eyes, and her gray hair straggled in 
elf-locks over her wizen face. She was 
an uncanny old creature, whose long 
rose and peaked chin almost met across 
her toothless mouth; a huge black cat 
rubbed at her skirts. 

I made a violent mental effort. This 
woman, at least, should see me! She 
must know that I was there; I would 
not submit to be ignored longer. 

She blinked rheumy eyes, rubbed them 
uncertainly. “I thought th’ bell rang,” 
she mumbled. “Them boys ag’in—— 
Oh, ho!” I saw her start. “An’ is some- 
body there, then?” 

I stepped forward and spoke in a 
shaking voice. “I want to rent a room, 
madam.” 

Her cat arched his back and spat at 
me, his tail bristling. “Oh, ho!” cried 
the old beldame and chuckled eerily. 
“Oh, ho! An’ here’s a pretty gentle 
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man! Never fear, my mannie, never 
you fear. Old Mother Herne will take 
you in, safe enough.” 

. My heart lightened, and I could 
breathe again. At last some one had 
spoken to me. She led me back through 
a dark hall, the cat always at her heels, 
growling and spitting at me. His eyes 
were green and bright in the shadows, 

My old woman mumbled. “Oh, ho! 
A pretty gentleman indeed! But I 
know ’em, I c’n see ’em. Old Mother 
Herne’s got eyes. I c’n see dooks; 
I was born wi’ a caul. Welcome to 
the poor person’s house, my pretty 
gentleman, my gudio rye! Shall I pen 
dukkerin for you?” 

“What do you mean?” I asked vio- 
lently. 

She fawned upon me. “What should 
{ mean, brother? Why do you shiver, 
pretty brother? Do not fear the old 
chovahanee, my rye, but let me pen you 
a pretty dukkerin. I do not fear dooks, 
brother.” 

Even now the strange gibberish she 
ised my mind; the words 
frightened me sorely. 

“What's that nonsense?” I demanded. 

“Nonsense, as you say, my rye, all 

gypsy hasn’t 
any meaning, my gentleman dook.” 

“What's that? What are you calling 
me ?” 

“Why, a dook, 
gudlo rye. 
but I can see dooks, I 
dooks, never fear. I am one 
on the other side; I am an old chova- 
hanee, brother.” 


sticks in 


nonsense, nonsense. It 


brother, a dook, my 
You are a dook, you know, 
can talk with 
of those 


: ‘ ae = 
Is a dook:, then: 


‘ 


what but pirit, 
| 


1 ghost, a 
brother? Welcome to the house of the 
poor person, and here is pretty 
room, my rye, and ( heap, oh, so ch sap !”? 


very 


I went in and slammed the door upon 
her, for my very soul was shaken by her 
mouthings. This was a witch, I knew, 
a gypsy witch. Those strange people, 
Thad always heard, had dealings with 
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the Evil One. It seemed a horrid thing 
to me that the first person to speak with 
with me, as though I were alive, should 
be this old trafficker with black art. 

I lived in strange house for 
months, keeping myself very much 
alone. The old woman waited upon 
me kindly enough, though her red- 
rimmed eyes, her peaked face and strag- 
gling gray locks always . brought a 
strange shiver through my bones. She 
tended me well, for [ still had money. 
As it happened, I had brought several 
hundred dollars out of the world with 
me. And we talked together at times, 
and she told me things which I can- 
not repeat. I learned much from her, 

led most of her talk in 
“Ro- 


aa 
tnis 


though she veile 
that queer gibberish 
many.” 

[ think she must have been a very 
wise old woman, if an evil one. I grew 
to depend on her, in spite of the queer 
shrinking which her presence always 
brought. That big black cat was al- 
ways at her skirt, and always he hissed 
at me and shrank away. 

“Don’t you rye,” the old 
woman would say. “He is a wise cat 
and well the making of 


she called 


mind, my 


understands 
He kn 
°° 
il, 


drows. ws you are a dook, 
that’s a 
t; all food 
swallowed 
nothing. One day she brought me in 
muttering 


ndish tongue, 


She saw that 
seemed to chol 
a tray and bi 
strange words in 
an incantation, | 

orn 
‘ the poor 
safe now, brother, 
and easy. 1 Mother Herne will chore 
for you and hi 
charm your victuals for you, brother, as 
long as you pay her well. Oh, ho!” 

{ tasted the food she brought; and, 
strangely enough, I found it good and 
ate heartily. 

“Food must be charmed for dooks,” 
explained Mother Herne. 


skkawar for you and 
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And at last, after months of this life, 
I came to understand my fate. I 
learned—I must have been very stupid 
—that I was dead. I read in the news- 
papers of Walter Gregory’s trial and 
conviction; I read of his execution and 
burial; and I envied him! I envied him, 
I say, because he was not only dead, 
but safely buried. 

It was this way, you see. A man’s 
life is his name, and the name is a man’s 
life. Every man alive has a name; 
and when he loses it he is dead. Now 
Walter Gregory and my wife, between 
them, first stole my reputation, my good 
name. After that all went wrong with 
me. How could I do right when my 
good name was stolen? 

Yet the man Gregory was not con- 
tent. In some way, by strange arts and 
telepathy, no doubt—oh, I learned much 
of magic from Mother Herne—he 
planned to steal my name itself. And 
I—I thought I was being very clever 
when I schemed for his downfail! I 
thought I was punishing Walter 
Gregory. Instead it was all a part of 
his wicked plot against me. He led me 
on until I found that body in the river 
—accursed day—and brought it to my 
boathouse and dressed it in my clothes 
and gave it my name. 

Yes, I gave that dead body my name 
and thrust it back into the river, chuck- 
ling at my own cleverness. And what 
happened? Why, just that I myself died 
with that act. Roderick Buford was 
dead; he was dead and safely buried, 
folk thought. 

Yes, Roderick Buford was dead, but 
mot buried. His uneasy ghost still 
haunted the city. For I was no living 
man; I was but the disembodied ghost 
of a murdered man, and I had lost my 
name! 

That was why, I came to see at last, 
no one spoke to me, no one was con- 
scious of my nearness. I was invis- 
ible, save to such evil creatures as 
Mother Herne, who trafficked with 
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“dooks,” as she called the spirits of the 
uneasy dead. She saw me, knew me, 
she and her uncanny cat, but to all 
others I was nothing, not even a fear, 
It was horrible! 

I could not keep my discovery. I 
must tell it to the old woman. 

“Mother,” said I, “did you know I 
was dead?” 

She chuckled and worked her tooth- 
less jaws. “Oh, ho!” she exclaimed, 
shrilly. Sometimes [I used to wonder 
if she were not insane, she jabbered so 
horribly. “Oh, ho! I knew, I knew! 
None better. Old Mother Herne knows 
a dook when she sees one!” 

The horror of it gripped me so that 
I rushed out into the street, sobbing. 
1 wandered for hours, unseen, unno- 
ticed. But at last I cooled down some- 
what, and I managed to control my 
shaking brain and to experiment. 

I found that sometimes, by making a 
supreme effort, I could make certain 
people notice me. Some only stared, 
some shivered. Others, when I held 
my breath and forced every faculty to 
the effort, would see me plain and even 
exchange a word or two with me; but 
even these paled and grew restless, for 
they knew that I was not a man, but 
something uncanny, something out of 
nature. 

So matters went. This was the life 
—rather the death—I led for two years. 
I wandered about the country, went 
from place to place, seeking only to be 
alive again, and I could not. Sometimes 
fits of horror took me, and I raged like 
one demented ; sometimes I sank into a 
ghastly stupor of despair and lost all 
count of time for weeks _ together. 
Where I went, how I existed, what hap- 
pened to me, these things I cannot tell. 

But at last, only a few days ago, | 
found myself back at Mother Herne’s 
door. She welcomed me in the same 
fulsome, jeering way, as though | had 
left her yesterday. 
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“Old woman,” I begged, “old witch, 
you know all evil things. Tell me how 
I can find rest?” 

“Oh, ho! Rest for you? There’s 
mullo between you and rest, there’s' a 
truppo!” She chuckled frightfully, then 
caught my arm, whispering: ‘Harken, 
my gudlo rye! There’s only one rest 
for a dook! The dead must be buried, 
brother, the dead must be buried, 
they'll walk!” 

The truth of that saying came home 
to me with a shock. Of course! I 
was dead, yet unburied§ how could I 
find rest? 

I went out, and so great was my ex- 
citement that for once I found no dif- 
ficulty in making people see and hear 
me. I chose a room in a cheap board- 
ing house, went to it and sat down. I 
must be buried, but how? 

I could not kil: myself, for I was 
dead. What could be done? I lay on 
the bed and at last sank into a sort of 
stupor. I lay there for hours, for two 
days, perhaps. At last a chambermaid 
came in and found me and cried out: 
“He’s dead!” 

She ran away, and my heart leaped 
for joy. Presently others came, a 
policeman, an ambulance surgeon. They 
took me on a stretcher and carried me 
off to a hospital. I kept very quiet, very 
still indeed. I hoped these, too, would 
see that I was dead, and so bury me. 

Instead, they kept me in a bed; they 
fed me twice a day by force, pouring 
milk down my throat through a rubber 
tube. After a time they took me ona 
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boat and brought me to this place— 
or was it me they brought, after all? 

Sometimes I think that in the force 
of my desire to die I must have taken 
possession of another body; for people 
see me now. Yes, I think ny wander- 
ing soul, there in the hospital, slipped 
itself into the body of some dying man. 

At any rate I begin to be at peace. 
I shall be buried soon, I think, and so 
find rest. 


Here the writing broke off with a 
wavering downward stroke. I read the 
insane screed over twice. This was a 
most singular delusional trend, 

3ut now John Doe the XIV sleeps 
quietly enough in the potter’s field. He 
has been buried at last, as he desired. 
And, as I say, I have often wondered 
if there were any truth at all in his de- 
lusional formation. Dementia develop 
curious ideas! 

Once I showed this manuscript to 
a lady who calls herself a “psychic” and 
claims mediumistic powers. She grew 
quite excited, affirmed that it was an 
indubitable message “from beyond” and 
wanted me to send it to the Society for 
Psychical Research. 

I didn’t do that, of course, but I used 
to promise myself that some day | would 
investigate. I never did; I have so 
many other things to do! 

[ leave you to form your own opin- 
For myself I am convinced that 
it is nothing more than the jumbled 
imaginings of a lunatic. But it is a 
tale none the less! 
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WITH BULLET IN HEART PURSUES ASSAILANT 


VEN though 
pursue his assailant down three 

be hore he dropped dead. 
padlock on the outside of the door 
bors said that they | 
and detectives believe that Day 
fled, with his victim in pursuit. 


a bullet had penetrated George 
flights of 
The slain man lived 
leading 
of his three-room one py in New York when the slayer 
ieard a brief struggle and angry voices 
attempted to disarm 


Day’s heart, he was able to 
stairs and out-upon the sidewalk 
and had just pl iced a large 
the dining room to the hall 

fired the shot. Neigh- 
following the shooting, 
ssin before the man 
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A Simon Trapp Story 
4 Roy W. Hinds 


Author of ‘‘Hold Up Your Handcuffs!’’ etc 


HE precipitancy with which 

“Acorn” Jackson fled from 

the garage in the rear of an 

imposing residence in the 
suburb of Glendale indicated either that 
he had no Jawful business there, or that 
he had urgent business elsewhere. The 
time was after midnight. Most of the 
houses thereabouts were utterly dark; 
night lights glimmered pallidly from 
only a few windows far apart. 

Acorn, so called because of a beset- 
ting penchant for trivial and insignifi- 
cant thievery, entered the garage 
through a side window. He carried a 
small satchel, which weighed about ten 
came out; so it 


pounds more when he 
is safe to assume that he was there by 
his own consent only. 


There was, apparently, nothing to 
account for the haste of Acorn Jack- 
son. He was not pursued. In fact, 
in the circumstances, it was much safer 
for him to proceed moderately. Nev- 
ertheless, he fled rashly across the 
darkly shadowed back lawns of near- 
by houses, thus laying himself open to 
suspicion if any one chanced to per- 
ceive his haste and the general appear- 
ance of a skulker, which headlong flight 
gave to Mr. Jackson. 

But he was lucky. No one saw him. 
He reached the open streets and there 
proceeded more leisurely toward a 
transportation line. Because of his 
rough garb and grease-stained face, as 
he had “made up,” he might have been 
taken for a mechanic out on some late 
emergency job. 


“There I go ag’in,” Acorn ruminated 
sourly ; “‘runnin’ when there ain’t noth- 
in’ to run for. The minute I git my 
fingers on anything that’s worth a 
berry, my nerves begin to flicker. I 
ain’t got the stummick for this bus’ness, 
and workin’ for a livin’ don’t appeal to 
me exac’ly. I’m in a fine barrel o’ 
horse-radish, I am! I ain’t honest 
enough to work, and there’s too much 
rubber in my backbone for anything 
crooked. Guess I'll save up money 
enough to buy a washboard and a thou- 
sand feet o’ clo’esline—and git mar- 
ried.” 

From which it will be seen that Acorn 
Jackson knew as well as any one the 
ineptitude of his character. Indeed, he 
needed no vast power of analysis to 
have arrived at that conclusion. It had 
been mentioned to him, derisively, by 
the men with whom his manner of life 
brought him into contact. He had been 
spurned, insulted, and hooted; and he 
accepted it all with a humility that drew 
further malediction. He knew his 
weaknesses and asked only, when big 
enterprises of theft were in the wind, 
that he be assigned to the safest, most 
humble, and most irksome tasks. 

In many ways Acorn Jackson was 
an asset to the bolder spirits. He had 
ability along certain lines. He had 
keen deductive sense, and, as a prelim- 
inary lookout, he brought back accu- 
rate and precise information as to the 
habits of persons in business places, also 
as to the general routine of concerns on 
which it was planned to descend. 
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Another thing: Acorn Jackson did 
not run to the police. He had a high 
sense of that honor which is said to 
exist among thieves. In emergencies, 
no matter how his limbs might tremble 
and his heart falter, Acorn Jackson 
“swallowed his tongue,” which, in the 
vernacular, is to say that he couldn’t 
be induced or driven to tattle. 

Nearly two hours after Acorn Jack- 
son emerged from the garage in Glen- 
dale he came to the pawnbroking estab- 
lishment of Simon Trapp in Broome 
Street, which for the most part is a con- 
gested thoroughfare of the poor of New 
York’s East Side. Again he sought 
dark byways and, by a series of knocks 
at the back door, presently induced the 
old pawnbroker, who lived in the rear 
of his shop, to admit him. 

Simon Trapp was used to late callers. 
At certain times he expected them. He 
did not grumble when knocks at the 
back door disturbed his sleep, for the 
men who came to the back door usually 


were here on profitable business for 


Simon. They came to trade with him 
often, in which case Simon Trapp was 
likely to get the better of the bargain. 
They came to scheme with him often, 
in which case there lay a promise of 
wealth. He was a broker in crime. He 
engaged in crime as a financier and a 
promoter. He brought individuals and 
groups together, and within the gloomy 
interior of his shop and home there 
were woven sometimes the fabrics of 
lavish and stirring crime. 

Imagine, then, the disappointment of 
Simon Trapp when he found at his door 
so unprofitable a thief as Acorn Jack- 
son. Nevertheless he led the prowler 
into his living room, and there faced him 
in the light of a gas jet, whose waver- 
ing flame threw nodding shadows about 
the room. 

“Well,” the pawnbroker demanded 
irritably, “why should you wake me up 
at this time of the night, eh?” 

Acorn Jackson lifted the satchel to 


old 


the table. “I been swoopin’,” he re- 
plied. “See how heavy this gripsack is, 
huh?” 

Mr. Trapp glanced at the satchel 
without interest. It wasn’t often that 
he surveyed the baggage of thieves with 
such trifling concern, 

“What you got in it—old iron?” the 
man inquired contemptuously. 
“This ain’t no junk shop.” 

“And I ain’t got no old iron,” Acorn 
assured him defensively. “I busted into 
a pretty nifty place to-night,” he added 
proudly. 

“I bet you did! What was it—a 
five-and-dime store, eh?” 

Mr. Jackson was not at all dismayed 
by the sarcasm. He was used to it. 

“No,” he answered; “I been workin’ 
out in Glendale.” 

“Glendale?” the pawnbroker  re- 
peated. A flicker of interest danced in 
his old eyes. “Glendale—out where so 
many rich people live ?” 

“Exac’ly!” Acorn Jackson declared. 
“And this was a rich man’s place.” 

Mr. Trapp’s interest faded into 
scornful unbelief. ‘“Well,”’ he remarked, 
“it’s hot weather, and people sleep with 
their windows up—or maybe they’re 
away for the summer, eh?” 

“No, Simon, they ain’t away. They’re 
all to home.” 

“You trying to tell me that you busted 
into a house--that you’re a regular 
burglar ?” 

“No, no!” Acorn hastened to ex- 
plain. “I didn’t bother the house. I 
busted into the garage.” 

Simon Trapp was furious. For a 
moment he could not gather his words 
into the form of speech. 

“T should know you come here with 
a sack of junk!” he cried finally. “And 
I’m sleepy, too. Get out—go home! 
To-morrow you can peddle your stuff 
in the junk shops. I ain’t——” 

“Lis’en, Simon,’ Acorn Jackson in- 
terjected resolutely, “I got to have ten 
dollars. I ain’t got no place to sleep, 





and I ain’t eatin’ as reg’lar as I like to. 
I give what little money I had two- 
three weeks ago to a feller that learnt 
me how to strip a automobile. And 
he learnt me, too—see here.” 

The pawnbroker’s mood softened. 
Acorn was a good-enough fellow, faith- 
ful and square, even though he wasn’t 
much of a producer—and the poor fel- 
low, perhaps, was hungry. Sympathy 
kindled in Mr. Trapp’s breast; yet it 
did not flame sufficiently to consume his 
natural business acumen. His silence 
constituted an invitation to Acorn to 
exhibit his plunder, and the prowler did 
this with all possible speed. 

From the satchel he drew a moto- 
meter, a set of spark plugs, and a car- 
buretor, which were worth at retail 
perhaps fifty dollars. 

“Them things,” said he, “is valuable. 
I couldn’t lug off the car, so I took 
some o’ the trimmin’s. You can turn 
’em over easy, with the folks you meet, 
and git more’n ten dollars for *em. That 
ten you’re goin’ to give me to-night’ll 
just about save my life. I expect I'll 
buy nine dollars and fifty cents’ worth 
o’ ham and eggs.” 

“But I shouldn’t like to monkey with 
such truck.” 

“Sure you don’t—I know you don’t; 
aud I won’t fetch you no more. But 
I’m just startin’ in the automobile bus’- 
ness, after learnin’ it off this feller, and 
I ain’t got a place to turn over my stuff 
yet. But I'll dig up a place, soon’s I 
git through eatin’; and, Simon, it looks 
like a prosp’rous season for me.” 

Acorn Jackson plunged his hand back 
into the satchel and drew out a bulky 
leather roll. 

“T picked this up just ’cause it was 
handy. It ain’t worth much,” he ex- 
plained expertly, proud to air his newly 
acquired education. ‘It’s a roll o’ tools 
—and they don’t turn over for much; 
come with ev’ry car. See? But it’s 
best to look a rich man’s car over care- 
ful-like. Sometimes the wimmin folks 
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drops their necklaces and bracelets in 
‘em. But they didn’t in that car. I 
spied this roll o’ tools in the car and, 
thinks I, might’s well fetch ’em along. 
You can have the whole works, tools 
and all. Please, Simon, slip me a ten.” 

The swift perception of Simon Trapp 
caught a glint of steel, where the point 
of one of the tools had worked outside 
the flap at the end of the roll. Sight 
of this instrument touched a responsive 
chord within the man who worked and 
thought in terms of crime. That tool 
had not been fashioned for the kit of a 
motorist. The slender instrument 
broadened at its tip into a narrow, 
finely edged strip. Safeblowers used 
just such an implement to pack the 
crack of a safe firmly with soap. 

In Simon Trapp’s mind there rose a 
picture of what lay inside the leather 
roll. 

He gave his visitor a ten-dollar bill, 
and Acorn Jackson departed in the di- 
rection of an eating house. 

Simon Trapp spread open the leather 
roll. The first glimpse verified his de- 
ductions. He examined each tool 
singly, handling them with tender ad- 
miration and smiling exultingly. 

“Ain’t they beauties?” he mused. 
“The man that owns these should be a 
very clever gentleman—and he lives in 
such a fine place, too. Maybe he is rich. 
We should see about that—to-morrow.” 

The old man stowed the plunder of 
Acorn Jackson into places of safety 
and then lay down to sleep. 

He arose early, filled with the possi- 
bilities of the find he had made. He 
followed his usual custom of deliber- 
ating profoundly before taking the first 
step in a situation that promised profit, 
and no small amount of fun; a situa- 
tion in which he reveled as one who de- 
lighted to match his wits and cunning 
with the best of them. 

Simon Trapp ate breakfast with 
“Puggie” Rooks, a young protégé, 
whom he used as an assistant in the 
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pawnshop and in various enterprises 
for which the pawnshop was a blind. 
Puggie was clever, a born actor, a 
smooth liar, and sharp at the tricks of 
the underworld. 

“I want you to go out to Glendale,” 
said Mr. Trapp to Puggie Rooks after 
breakfast, “and find out for me the name 
of the family that lives at “ 

He gave Puggie the address which 
he had obtained, apparently casually, 
from Acorn Jackson, just before the vis- 
itor left the night before. 

“T don’t want that this family should 
know what you're up to,” the pawn- 
broker added. “Ask questions, round- 
about-like, at the closest grocery and 
butcher market—you know how. You 
get back by noon, too.” 

Mr. Trapp handed the young man 
a paper parcel and looked him straight 
in the eye. 

“I want that you should get rid of 
this,” he instrueted; “in the river, any- 
where; just so long as nobody can never 
find out that it was here.” 


The parcel contained the motometer, 
the set of spark plugs, and the carbu- 


retor. The leather roll of tools now 
constituted the only part of Acorn 
Jackson’s plunder in the pawnbroker’s 
possession. 

Puggie Rooks departed, whereupon 
Simon Trapp went to his pawnshop in 
front. There he made out a fictitious 
record of a pawnbroking transaction, 
dated that day. According to his books 
Simon Trapp had lent that day the sum 
of two dollars to a man who pledged 
a leather roll of automobile tools. The 
name of the man was set down as ‘“‘Wil- 
liam Shane,” with an address in 
Bleecker Street. Mr. Trapp knew that 
that address was a rooming house. 

An hour before noon Puggie Rooks 
reappeared at the pawnshop. 

“Man by the name of Horace Garrett 
lives in that house in Glendale,” said 
Puggie; “lives there with his family.” 

With the aid of a telephone book and 
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a “classified” directory, Mr. Trapp 
found that Horace Garrett, who lived 
at “that” address in Glendale, was 
president of the Garrett Realty Com- 
pany, with offices in Church Street. 

“I want to see Dolan,” the pawn- 
broker told Puggie. ‘Go and find him. 
After you tell him to come here, go 
to the movies or somewhere till six 
o'clock.” 

Dolan was a young man who some- 
times performed for Simon Trapp du- 
ties similar to those of Puggie Rooks. 
He was just as capable as Puggie in 
every way, and the old man wished to 
use him now because he didn’t want 
Puggie to appear at the Garrett Realty 
Company’s office after having appeared 
in Glendale. 

Dolan came to the pawnshop within 
a half hour. 

“T have a job for you,” the old man 
said. “Down on Church Street—I’ll 
give you the number in a minute—is the 
Garrett Realty Company. You go there 
and get one of the company’s cards. 
Talk to ’em about property—it ain’t 
hard to dig up a conversation in a real- 
estate office. I'd like to have a card 
of the president, Horace Garrett—but 
maybe you can’t get that without being 
too nosey. They ain’t to know that it’s 
a card you want particular. You’re 
dressed up pretty good, and you don’t 
look much like what you are—so maybe 
you can get to talk to Horace Garrett 
himself; and fix it so’s he should hand 
you a card. Anyway, get one of the 
company’s cards.” 

Dolan was successful. He returned 
in an hour with one of the personal 
business cards of Horace Garrett, and 
his report to Simon Trapp indicated 
that there should be no connection ap- 
parent between the card and subsequent 
developments. 

About four o’clock that afternoon 
Simon Trapp got Horace Garrett on 
the telephone. 

“This is Simon Trapp who is talk- 
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ing to you. I am a pawnbroker, and 
I have a store in Broome Street. I 
own the property here, and my own 
building. I should like to talk to you 
private about something that ain’t no 
good to talk about on the telephone. 
I am a very old man and shouldn’t like 
to go far from my home. Maybe you 
can come to see me, eh?” 

No doubt Horace Garrett scented a 
real-estate deal, and downtown real- 
estate deals were not to be slighted. He 
replied: “Surely! I shall be glad to call 
on you—or have one of my agents do 
so.” 

“T should sooner talk to the presi- 
dent of your firm,” Mr. Trapp urged. 
“Ain’t you the president ?” 

“Yes, sir. I shall call myself, at 
your convenience.” 

“This afternoon maybe, eh? I want 
a nice, long talk, when you have plenty 
of time.” 

Horace Garrett reflected. At length 
he said: “We close our office here at 
five, Mr. Trapp. I can drive around 
on my way home. Now what is your 
address again, please?” 

The pawnbroker gave his address 
and hung up the receiver. At intervals 
he tugged at his scragegly beard or ad- 
justed his black skull cap, all the while 
smiling with great satisfaction. 

“He'll drive around here, eh? Maybe 
he’s fixed his automobile all up nice 
again—or maybe he’s got two automo- 
biles. Why shouldn’t he have three 
automobiles, if he is so awful rich? 
He should be rich. I hope he is rich. 
The real-estate business is a good busi- 
ness—and I wonder what Horace Gar- 
rett does when it gets real dark. Oh, 
my! Oh, my! What a lucky old man 
I am, eh?” 

Throughout the day Simon Trapp 
had been drawing mental pictures of 
tlre thrilling double life of Horace Gar- 
rett. He had a lively imagination, linked 
with a hard practical business sense, 
and was often enabled to piece together 


with remarkable accuracy the threads 
that he gathered up in dealing with the 
denizens of the underworld. 

He hit the mark more often than he 
missed, and, when he did miss, he was 
prepared. He did not step into a situ- 
ation blindly. He kept the roads be- 
hind in good repair. He had nothing 
to fear from Horace Garrett, no matter 
how the interview turned out. 

Mr. Trapp was certain that Horace 
Garrett possessed a vital secret. He 
was certain that Garrett would soon be 
on his knees before him. He pictured 
the man and his affairs to himself. He 
saw him in daytime as an enterprising 
business man, tundoubtedly respected, 
living in a fashionable suburb. His 
business and social position undoubtedly 
gave him access to the homes and offices 
of rich men. 

He saw him posing while in these 
places on business or at social func- 
tions; posing for effect, as he studied 
ways and means to return later in his 
other role and with his handsome 
leather roll of tools. He was the man 
of mystery, the “society” cracksman— 
perhaps cultured, debonair; a man who 
spoke softly to women, and who en- 
joyed a good story and a good cigar at 
his club. He saw him in the ballroom, 
moving gracefully among throngs of 
guests, chatting of light and airy things, 
smiling with gentle eyes. 

Again, he saw him within a dark- 
ened interior, before the safes and treas- 
ure boxes of the rich; with lips drawn 
into a thin, hard line, and eyes glitter- 
ing. 

Simon Trapp knew that such men 
lived. With some he had had dealings, 
and he couldn’t recall one instance of 
these dealings in which there hadn't 
been rare profit. It is likely that when 
the first spark of the situation glim- 
mered in his mind he was actuated by 
cupidity, but as he dwelt upon the mat- 
te: the old pawnbroker found himself 
seized by the adventure of the thing. 
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He was to meet a master mind in crime, 
he reflected; and in this he delighted, 
for it meant perhaps working relations 
with a big producer, and no little puff to 
the pride he felt in his abilities as a 
cunning schemer and an organizer of 
crooked enterprises on an_ elaborate 
scale. 

Offhand he could call to mind sev- 
eral deals in which a man of the ap- 
parent character of Horace Garrett 
would shine, with tremendous profit to 
himself and to Simon Trapp. 

It goes without saying that Simon 
Trapp had no idea of putting the ‘“Cen- 
ter Street screws” on Horace Garrett, 
by which is meant, in the vernacular, 
that he would not threaten him with 
exposure in Center Street, where police 
headquarters is located. Crooks of the 
lower order sometimes squeezed money 
and favors out of “fast-time” men by 
such methods, but Simon Trapp never 
had descended to that. In his favor, it 
must be said that he never had consid- 
ered it; and there was the very impor- 
tant consideration, also, of his not dar- 


ing to become embroiled with the police 


even as an informer. The police might 
decide to investigate the informer. 

But Simon Trapp would let that 
phase of the situation go with impli- 
cation. His play was that of an honest 
old pawnbroker who had made a dis- 
covery. He would permit Horace Gar- 
rett to know just how much of his se- 
cret had been unearthed—and leave the 
next move to him. 

Horace Garrett arrived at half past 
five o’clock. Simon Trapp sat at his 
desk in the rear of the shop and, as- 
suming the réle of a feeble old man, 
came forward to meet him. Mr. Trapp 
at once saw that Garrett’s appearance 
fitted in very well with the manner of 
life he had assigned to him. 

Garrett was a middle-aged man, tall 
and strongly built, with thick, iron-gray 
hair, and a face which lent distinction 
to his personal charm. Such a man 


could wear evening clothes to advan- 
tage; and his square jaw, rather highly 
arched nose, and calm, gray eyes meant 
to Simon Trapp that he had the cour- 
age, if he knew how, to manipulate 
a set of burglar tools and to adjust to 
the hazards of that manner of life. 

A few words of greeting had been 
exchanged when Simon Trapp asked : 

“Mr. Garrett, have you been bothered 
by robbers lately?” 

A puzzled smile crept over the face 
of the visitor. He learned at once that 
this was not to be a real-estate deal, 
yet the suggestion of mystery in the 
old man’s words and manner whetted 
his interest. 

“No,” he said slowly, deliberately re- 
flective, “I can’t say that I have. What 
sort of robbers do you mean?” 

“Burglars—thieves.” 

Simon Trapp watched his caller nar- 
rowly. “He smiles and shows his pretty 
teeth,” he mused. “That’s just the kind 
of a fellow that should do well in his 
business—day and night. He don’t turn 
a hair—a good man, I'll bet, on big 
jobs.” 

“Burglars?” Garrett repeated quizzi- 
cally. “I hardly think they would 
bother me. We keep very little money 
at the office.” 

The pawnbroker wagged his head 
musingly. Presently he suggested: 

“Well, maybe they would break into 
your house, eh?” 

“Perhaps they would,” Mr. Garrett 
admitted. “That is likely to happen at 
almost any house. But, if you don’t 
mind, I should like to ask just what 
you mean?” 

For answer the pawnbroker shuffled 
behind his counter. Horace Garrett 
took advantage of his slowness to turn 
a swift, appraising gaze over the shop 
and its melancholy accumulation of 
years of pawnbroking among the very 
poor. Horace Garrett was that sort of 
inan; he studied his surroundings when 
in strange places, also the persons with 
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whom he dealt. He studied Simon 
Trapp now and thought his interest was 
unobserved—but he was mistaken. 


Simon Trapp got his every move- # 


ment, every flicker of his eye. 

“Just as I thought,” the pawnbroker 
mused delightedly. “He knows he’s in 
a tight fix and should look things over. 
He ain’t fooling me a bit!” 

From a shelf Mr. Trapp took the 
leather roll of tools which Acorn Jack- 
son had stolen from Horace Garrett’s 
garage in Glendale. He laid it on the 
counter. Garrett watched him with 
extraordinary interest, and this was ob- 
served with an inward chuckle by the 
pawnbroker. 

“A young man come in here this 
morning,” said the old rogue. “Give 
me the name of ‘William Shane’ and 
an address in Bleecker Street. I'll show 
you my books, if you should want. Said 
he had a nice set of automobile tools 
that he wanted to pawn. I don’t like 
to take such things—there’s so much 
stealing going on now’days. Oh, yes, 
Mr. Garrett, the world is full of crooks 
and thieves, and it’s getting worse all 
the time! 

‘But this young fellow looked hon- 
est; an awful nice young man—said he 
was an automobile mechanic out of a 
job. Offered to give me references 
that I should call up on the telephone, 
and I was sure then that the tools was 
his. They look good, nice and shiny, 
and very fine steel.” He smiled softly, 
significantly, into the eyes of Horace 
Garrett and added slowly: “Never did 
I see a nicer-looking set of tools, Mr. 
Garrett. I tell you the truth, it must be 
a very fine man I don’t 


al1tamah:! . 
automobile tools 


that owns ’em. 
know nothing about 
myself, I never even rode in an auto- 
mobile, and this is the first time I ever 
took ’em in pawn. But [ know metals, 
and they’re very fine.” 

Very slowly, and keeping a furtive 
eye on Horace Garrett, Simon Trapp 
spread out the roll of burglar tools. 
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The expression on Garrett's face did 
not change in the slightest, except, per- 
haps, to deepen in bewilderment. 

“Ain’t they nice?” the pawnbroker 
went on. “The more I look at ’em the 
surer [ am that they belong to some 
fine, rich gentleman—like yourself, 
maybe—eh-h-h?” 

A trace of impatience crept into 
Horace Garrett’s manner. 

“Just what is my connection with 
this transaction, Mr. Trapp?” he asked. 
“T fail to see a 

“T’ll show you that.” He said to him- 
self: ‘“Ain’t he got nerve, though! 
Never winks an eye or flushes a bit. 
But he can’t bluff me. He'll come my 
way in a minute.” 

Whereupon Simon Trapp produced 
the personal business card of Horace 
Garrett, the card that had been obtained 
by Dolan. He laid it on the counter. 

“T found this card,” he announced, 
“under the flap of this leather roll. 
Now what d’you know about that?” 

Mr. Garrett glanced at the card, then 
studied the tools more attentively. 

“That’s my card,” he admitted, “but 
the tools do not belong to me. In fact 
I don’t think they are automobile tools; 
I know they’re not.” 

“What, they ain’t automobile tools?” 

“No. I never saw a set of tools like 
that, except some of the plainer instru- 
ments there. I don’t know what they’re 
for, I’m sure. But I do know auto- 
mobile tools, and these are not tl 
kind.” 

The pawnbroker peered intently i 
his visitor’s eyes. 

“Now I wonder,” he asked with gre 
deliber: these ! 
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tools should 


at 
be used for?” 


“I’m sure I don’t 


know,” repl 
Horace Garrett evenly; “and, furth 
re, I’m sure [ don’t care what they’ 
[ have lost enough time over 
is thing now, and——~” 
“Just a minute!” the pawnbroker 
urged. “I thought I was doing you a 
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favor. I thought maybe you had been 
robbed by burglars and should like to 
get a clew to turn over to the police.” 

“That’s very kind of you, I’m sure, 
but I haven’t been robbed. At least 
these tools were not stolen from me. 
[ don’t ‘ai 

“But your card here?” 

“Well, perhaps the card found its 
way into the roll through some one who 
has done business with us. I know 
nothing about it.” 

“And you don’t want to see the po- 
lice about it, eh?” 

“No, I have no business with the 
police.” 

To himself Simon Trapp said: “I 
bet you don’t want to see the police. 
Not you! You're very clever, but [’ll 
find a way to open you up before long. 
I’ve met fellows like you before.” 

Before he could speak aloud his vis- 
itor remarked: “But you’ve got me 
thinking, Mr. Trapp. Perhaps I should 


go up and look my house over. I 


haven’t been up there for two or three 
days. My family is away for the sum- 
mer, and I have been living at my 
club. I think I shall drive out to the 
house and look things over. There is 
a chance of a burglary. Thank you 
for the tip.” 

Horace Garrett 
Trapp pondered. 

The pawnbroker had not involved 
himself harmfully. He was still sure 
that Horace Garrett was a man of mys- 
tery, a man of double life; yet he wasn’t 
sure enough to come out with a direct 
accusation and a bid for partnership 
in certain enterprises which he had in 
mind. 

The next move lay with Horace Gar- 
rett. If he heard nothing from the 
real-estate man within a day or so he 
would approach him again. 

But Simon Trapp heard more about 
the case that very night. A detective 
from police headquarters knocked at 
his door, after the shop was locked, and 


departed. Simon 


the old man came from his living quar- 
ters in the rear to admit him. He was 
not afraid of detectives. They often 
called on him, as they did on all pawn- 
brokers, in search of stolen property. 

“Understand you got a set of tools 
here that you think were stolen,” said 
the detective. 

The pawnbroker produced the tools. 
The detective inspected them and an- 
nounced laconically: 

“Burglar’s tools.” 

“Burglar tools!” Mr. Trapp ex- 
claimed: “Oh, my! Oh, my! He said 
they was automobile tools—and he was 
such a nice young man, too.” 

“How much did he get on ’em?’ 

“Only two dollars.” 

“Didn’t belong to him, then. No bur- 
glar would hock his tools, anyway, in a 
pawnshop ; and he’d never take as little 
as two dollars on that outfit. It’s a 
beauty. I'll have to take ’em along. 
You lose your two dollars. Keep an 
eye out for that young fellow, and”— 
drawing a pencil and notebook—“‘let me 
have a description of him.” 

Simon Trapp gave the detective an 
imaginary description of the imaginary 
William Shane. 

“Did Mr. Garrett find his place all 
right?” he asked. 

“No. They cracked him open. Didn’t 
get much, though—silver and plate 
stored while the family’s away. Looked 
like a cellar job.” 

“Did they break into his house?” 

“Sure they broke into his house. 
What’d you think they broke into—his 
chicken coop? Looked like a cellar job, 
I told you.” 

The detective went away with the 
handsome set of burglar tools, and Si- 
mon Trapp shook his head dolefully. 

“Oh, my! Oh, my!” he said, com- 
miserating with himself. “I certainly 
made a mistake that time—maybe. Yes, 
it’s sure, we'll. see if it ain’t. There’s 
a mystery about this thing, and my 
head’s all mixed up with it. Anyway, 


> 
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like a fool, I lost a fine set of tools. 
Worth a hundred dollars to a lot of fel- 
lows I know. But I couldn’t help it. 
I played it that way.’ He meditated. 
“Now I wonder what that detective 
meant by a ‘cellar job,’ or whatever he 
called it? I should know about all kinds 
of crook jobs—but cellar job, that’s a 
new one. Maybe that detective is just 
a fresh kid and wants to talk like a 
man that knows something.” 

Early the next morning Grover Burn- 
side came to Simon Trapp. Mr. Burn- 
side was full of business. The moment 
he appeared in Mr. Trapp’s doorway 
the pawnbroker’s heart warmed pleas- 
antly. 

But there was a trace of anxiety in 
Grover Burnside’s manner. 

“Simon,” said he, “I’ve got to have 
a hundred dollars.” 

“A hundred dollars! I thought that 
you should be coming to me by this 
time with several thousand dollars.” 

“T thought so, too; but things didn’t 
go right. I had an accident.” 

“An accident? And you didn’t do 
that job in Mount Vernon? You 
spoiled that beautiful job? Oh, my! 
Oh, my!” 

Burnside protested: 
spoil it—not exactly. 
right, and we'll get at it to-night. 
broke down on the way.” 

“Tell me all about it,” the pawn- 
broker suggested sternly. “It don’t do 
no good to hide things from me.” 

“Well, you see,” Mr. Burnside ex- 
plained, “we started up to Mount Ver- 
non all right, about three hours ahead 
of schedule—just idling along. We 
didn’t want to get there till about two 
o'clock. The three of us were sitting 
pretty and had everything figured to a 
second. George Storms happened to 
mention the fact that he knew of as 
nice a cellar plant as could be found 
any——”’ . 

“Tell me, Grover, what is it you call 
a cellar plant—a cellar job—eh?” 


“No, I didn’t 
The job’s all 


We 


“You're getting behind the times, Si- 
mon. Since prohibition there’s a crew 
of ‘cellar snoopers’ got to work, and 
these boys find out where there are good 
liquor stocks in houses where the fam- 
ilies go away for the summer. They 
peddle this information, and George 
Storms had bought a ‘ticket’ on a house 
in Glendale. + It——” 

“In Glendale?” Mr. 
strangely preoccupied. 

“Yes, in Glendale. Well, we thoughs 
we'd drop in there for a dram or two, 
so long as we were ahead of schedule. 
The family was away, so we eased the 
car along the driveway, picked the lock 
on the garage, and drove in. We locked 
the garage and opened the house. The 
cellar was O. K., and we stuck there 
about two hours—it was too good to 
leave. I’m telling you the truth, so 
you'll see where we'll have to have 
money. 

“While we were in that celler some 
‘pop-corn’ thief cracked the garage and 
raked the carburetor and spark plugs 
out of the car. Well, we had to have 
a car for a fast get-away in Mount Ver- 
non. It’s that kind of a job, you know; 
and we were stuck. The car’s still up 
there, or was late yesterday afternoon, 
when George Storms managed to get 
a peep at it. If the family doesn’t come 
home we can get Billy Sharpe to go up 
there to-night and put in a carburetor 
and spark plugs. Billy knows all about 


can sail on to 


Trapp asked, 


automobiles. Then we 
Mount Vernon.” 
“And you 


an automobile °” 


‘ 


lo this job without 


‘Certainly not. You know that.” 
“And you think your automobile is 
still there?” 
“it was vesterday afternoon,” 


“Listen, Grover. Get another auto- 


steal it, buy—anything 
ng that the police 


mobile; rent it, 
[ heard this morni 
had found a strange car in a garage in 
Glendale. Don’t mind expenses. That 
Mount Vernon job has got to be done.” 
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The old man studied the other intently. 
“And, Grover, you lost your tools, too, 
didn’t you?” 

The cracksman was amazed, and 
when he had finished his business with 
Simon Trapp he went away with a pro- 
found admiration, almost awe, for the 


old man’s system of obtaining infor- 
mation. 

During the day the pawnbreker pro- 
ceeded with his business affairs in a 
preoccupied manner, and at intervals he 
muttered imprecations against one 


Acorn Jackson. 


by 


NOVEL FORGERY DISCOVERED 


BY a unique method of forgery, the police charge, Arthur E. Ollson filched 
one hundred thousand dollars from the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York in less than a month. It is alleged that Ollson, who was a 
clerk in the employ of the company, took advantage of the fact that on different 
days of the week different officers of the company are in the habit of issuing 
warrants for loans requisitioned by clients. 

On July 26th, according to the story told by the detectives who worked on 
the case, C. Fred Johnson, of Endicott, Johnson & Company, wealthy shoe manu- 
facturers, sent a requisition to the company for eighteen thousand dollars. A 
warrant for the amount was issued by the insurance company on that requisition. 
The offtter of the day approved the warrant, signed the check, and Mr. Johnson 
received the money. The following day Ollson made out a duplicate warrant. 
Another officer was on duty. Ollson asked him to O. K. the warrant and sign 
the check. He did so. Then Ollson took the check to a bank in New York 
and deposited it in the name of C, Fred Johnson. 

After the check had been in the bank several days Ollson began te draw 
against the account and deposited the money in ten savings banks, using a different 
name for each deposit. Between that time and August 15th Ollson repeated 
the duplicate-warrant transaction twice—once with thirty-seven thousand dollars 
and once with forty-five thousand dollars. 

The fraud was detected in the first bank through a discrepancy in the 
“Johnson” signature. Ollson, when arrested and questioned, gave a satisfactory 
account of the present whereabouts of ninety thousand dollars of the money he 


had taken. 


BEGGED TOO OFTEN 


ACCUSED of begging in the Grand Central Terminal in New York, Albert 

Jeauchamp, alias John Smith, was arrested recently. The complainant against 
Beauchamp, Detective George McGlynn, said that, two weeks before, the accused 
had approached him in the railroad station. Beauchamp, so-the detective says, 
declared that he was embarrassed financially on that day; that he was a business 
man, living at Freeport, Long Island; that he needed one dollar and fifty cents 
for train fare, and that if McGlynn would be so kind as to advance him the amount 
he would return it promptly. About two weeks later, McGlynn said, he caught 
Beauchamp in the Grand Central Terminal borrowing money from another person 
to go back to Freeport. 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


OR several years, the Beacon Knoll House has stood vacant; rumors 
Houston Poole, the real-estate agent who has the house in charge, puts a 


the house is haunted, 


ire current to the effect that 


watchdog on the place, to keep away thieves; the dog disappears, and, though he cannot be found 


anywhere, his bark and his howl are heard plainly in the vicinity of the house. 
the house; and John Dean, a well-known financier, is never seen after he goes to 


appear from 
examine the place as a possible residence. 


Two tramps dis- 


Monroe Fawcett is sent by Laura Bonnell, a girl who is interested in the house, to investigate. 


He finds the cap and dust coat 


worn by Dean when the financier was last 


seen. These Fawcett 


takes to Dean's office in New York, and is hired by Dean’s business associates to locate the missing 


man. 


He must make a report withm twenty-four hours. 


His foster brother, George Spencer,/ drives Fawcett to the Beacon Knoll House, so that Fawcett 


can spend a night on his investigations. 
him, in an angry huff. 


The pair quarrel about Laura Bonnell, and George leaves 
Fawcett hears the howl of the dog near a well pit, close to the house; he 


goes through the house itself, and has about made up his mind that nothiag is out of the ordinary, 
when he hears footsteps in one of the rooms he has just explored, 


CHAPTER XI. 


FOOTSTEPS—AND LAURA. 


HATEVER measure of su- 
\ a7 perstition or imagination— 

call it what you will—in- 

spired Laura Bonnell and 
Tommy Wells when they had searched 
the Beacon Knoll House for the van- 
ished pair of tramps, such emotion en- 
tered not at all into Monroe Fawcett’s 
attitude at this moment. He had heard 
a door close within this supposedly 
abandoned edifice, and his quick mind 
had counted ten footfalls on the bare 
floor boards. Not for an instant did he 
doubt the validity of these sounds, or 
that they were made by a being of flesh 
and blood. 

He had come to his feet with all his 
wits about him, startled though he un- 
doubtedly was. With the tenth 
the footfalls ended. Not anothe: 
sound followed. No other door opened 
or closed so far as was revealed to 
Monroe by hearing. The footsteps had 


— 


halted abruptly; nor were they re- 
newed, although the detective waited 
in utter silence, straining his ears for 
at least two minutes, 

Meanwhile, amazed as he was, his 
mind worked logically. He considered 
from where the footfalls could have 
sounded. In what part of the house 
had this unknown being walked? On 
this lower floor? On the one above? 
On the third? Surely not in the cel- 
lar! 

Nor did it seem possible that those 
distinct sounds could have reached him 
here from the dining room. Two doors 
separated him from the dining room 
and the rest of the house. All the 
other doors were wide open—he had 
left so—but those between the 
lining room and the kitchen had to be 
100ked back to be kept open. 

On further thought the detective was 
quite convinced that the mysterious 
person whom he had heard was not on, 
and had not walked anywhere upon, the 
ground floor. The sound of the foot- 


4 
1 
i 
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falls had been not at all muffled. They 
might well have been in the room di- 
rectly over his head, so clear and dis- 
tinct had they seemed. 

On the instant he shifted the electric 
torch to his left hand and took a blunt- 
nosed automatic pistol in his right—a 
wicked-looking weapon, with the power 
of pumping ten bullets from its maga- 
zine in half as many seconds. 

The footfalls not sounding again 
after his waiting and listening for these 
two minutes, Monroe left the kitchen 
with a ghostly step, glided through the 
pantry, and entered the huge dining 
room. As he went he listened care- 
fully, almost breathlessly. He heard no 
further sound except the beating of his 
own heart. 

Save for his own presence, the 
searcher felt that the dining room was 
empty. He saw the dim oblong of the 
open doorway into the room ahead. 
Without shooting the light in his hand, 
he crossed to that reception room and 
so passed on to the front hall. 

Was there somebody on the balcony, 
looking down into the dark well of the 
hall? Was he in danger from that 
somebody above? Monroe could see 
nothing, no matter how he peered. He 
could hear nothing, in spite of all his 
listening to detect any sound from 
above. Yet an enemy, an armed 
enemy, might be there. 

Monroe Faweett did not lack physi- 
cal courage. Whatever the events then 
marching into his life might reveal of 
blemishes in his character—if any were 
revealed—cowardice would never be 
disclosed in Professor Spencer’s ward. 

No. Had he possessed full assur- 
ance that an armed enemy was lurking 
on the gallery which surrounded the 
front hall of the house of disappear- 
ances, he would have proceeded exactly 
in the way he did proceed. Keeping as 
close in the deeper shadow as possible 
and stooping below the level of the 
hand rail, he glided up the stair, tak- 
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ing the turning to the left when he 
came to it. 

When his eyes were above the level 
of the second floor he looked all about 
the gallery before venturing farther. 
Sufficient light entered through the 
broken windows to assure him that no- 
body was in ambush here. 

He mounted the remaining steps and 
cautiously scrutinized the several door- 
ways on this floor. He had left all the 
doors in the house wide open, save 
those two in the butler’s pantry. But 
now in the rear of the back hall, down 
which he could see because of the un- 
curtained window at its farther end, he 
observed a door that was closed. It 
was that of the room over the kitchen. 
He had not been mistaken. The slam- 
ming of the door and the ringing foot- 
falls had sounded directly over his 
head. 

It was true that a sudden suction of 
air through the old house, from bro- 
ken window to broken window, might 
have closed that door. But how ex- 
plain the footfalls on the bare boards? 
No draft could have created those dis- 
tinct sounds. 

He went along the hall on the balls 
of his feet, without an unnecessary 
breath or any loss of time, reached the 
closed door, and turned the knob with 
the fingers of the hand that held the 
torch. Putting his toe against the lower 
panel, when the latch was sprung, he 
shot the door open. 

On the instant, too, he pressed the 
button of the torch, and its ray pene- 
trated the dusk of the room in which 
the mystery lay. 

He stood around the doorframe, 
with the blunt-nosed pistol advanced 
under the ray of the light. With a 
quick turn of the wrist he could have 
sprayed the entire width of the room 
with hot lead had the occasion required 
such an act. 

3ut the room was empty. 
was in any of the corners, 


Nobody 
as the 
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quickly swinging ray of light revealed. 
Nobody was behind the door, for he 
had opened it so hard that it rebounded 
against the doorstop. 

What had those ten steps on the bare 
boards meant? Where had the mys- 
terious individual making those sounds 
come from and gone to? 

Four windows were in the room. 
They were all closed and nailed se- 
curely, as Monroe had previously dis- 
covered. And there were inside blinds 
which the torchlight assured him had 
not been disturbed since he had left the 
room so recently. They were tightly 
shut and fastened by hasps, top and 
bottom. 

The only furniture in the room—if 
furniture it could be called—was a 
great mantelpiece built against the 
chimney—the kitchen chimney that oc- 
cupied so much space in this corner of 
the house. There might have been a 
dozen separate flues in that chimney, so 
enormous was it. 

The grate-opening in the room under 
this carved mantelshelf was boarded 
up. Monroe had already sought to re- 
move the board and found that it, like 
the windows, was securely nailed into 
its place and had evidently not been 
taken out for years. 

Assured that the room was empty of 
any human occupant save himself, 
Monroe ventured over the threshold. It 
was a big room—fully the size of the 
kitchen beneath it—and the door was 
at the rear. As he entered, the detec- 
tive faced the mantle and walked to it. 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten! Quite involuntarily 
he counted his steps. Ten brought him 
to the tiled hearth, with the middle of 
the high shelf right before his eyes. 

His counted footsteps were the same 
in number as those he had heard when 
he sat below. The unknown might 
have followed this same course after 
closing that door so sharply. Why? 

As the question leaped to his lips— 
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but was not spoken—Monroe knew 
why those steps had crossed from the 
door to the chimney. The flash light 
in his hand played upon the high shelf, 
Lying there in the thick dust was a 
square, pale envelope, across the face 
of which was written in the blackest 
of ink: “Mr. Monroe Fawcett.” 


Was there not some powerful reason 
for Laura Bonnell’s nervousness and 
sleeplessness on this morning; some 
reason beside the excitement of the 
dance and the afier effect of Marion’s 
story? Was not some measure of her 
condition of mind due to the intuition 
she had felt that Monroe Fawcett 
should not venture alone into the house 
of disappearances? 

Quite naturally she had turned to 
George Spencer to quell this rising and 
inexplicable fear. How often she 
turned to George in material things! 
She had never before given thought to 
it. She gave little heed to it now. 

She accepted George as she accepted 
the sun and the rain. She did not 
question their benediction, nor did she 
question George Spencer’s friendship 
and kindliness. 

Marion’s vaporings as she brushed 
Laura’s hair, as they referred to the big 
fellow, made slight impression on the 
girl’s mind. But when she saw George 
whirl past the house in his black car, 
having plainly deserted his foster 
brother up at the far end of the lake, 
the young man became a very live sub- 
ject in Laura’s thought. 

“What can he mean?” she mur- 
mured, as the powerful car drew out 
of hearing. “He promised—— Oh! 
I hope they have not quarreled. How 
could they quarrel?” 

Laura, too, realized that it took two 
to make a quarrel, and that usually 
Monroe had his own way with George. 
The latter was not wont to irritate the 
less equable young man. 


“Something has happened!” Laura 
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drew in her head and glanced idly about 
her room. No possibility of sleep now. 
Quite insupportable the idea of lying 
down on the broad couch from which 
the maid had drawn back coverlet and 
laced shams and turned down the blan- 
ket and sheet. “Something has hap- 
ened.” 

Quickly she dressed in a riding habit 
—blouse, close-fitting knickerbockers, 
and puttees; spurred boots and hard 
hat to crown her braided hair, were all 
she neglected to put on. 

The stfidoth braids, wound swiftly 
about her head, she covered with a cap. 
She hesitated a moment before her 
dressing table, then unlocked a drawer 
and took out an ivory-handled, five- 
shot, thirty-eight-caliber revolver—not 
a very ugly-looking weapon, but prac- 
tical enough. But she knew how to 
care for it, and its use; she was not a 
bad shot at all. George had seen to 
that. 

For how many accomplishments— 
accomplishments out of the ordinary 
for a girl, perhaps—must Laura be 
grateful to George Spencer! But she 
felt that he had failed her this night. 

She crept out of the house as silently 
as any mouse. Through the dusky 
hedgerows she sped to the garage, one 
door of which she unlocked and 
opened. Her low-hung car was di- 
rectly in front of the door, and she 
rolled it out upon the cement platform 
with ease. She did not need to look 
to see if it was in readiness for use; 
she insisted that it always should be. 

Then she locked the garage again 
and stepped into the driving seat. The 
throb of the engine was not too loud. 
When the clutch was let in the car 
glided quietly out of the grounds, and 
she headed it up the back road, down 
which George Spencer’s car had roared 
perhaps three quarters of an hour be- 
fore. 

The tall trees meeting overhead held 
the shadows of night captive in the tun- 
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nel of the highway; but now and then 
as Laura spied the eastern sky she saw 
that it was stained saffron with the 
approaching dawn. 

Here and there a dim light blinked 
at the gateway of some villa bordering 
the road. She did not drive rapidly, 
and the car purred along so quietly that 
nobody was likely to be roused by her 
passing. Yet when she mounted the 
hill and came in sight of the Beacon 
Knoll House, half hidden by the 
larches, she heard some watchdog give 
tongue. He howled mournfully 
enough; was it from the direction of 
the house of disappearances? In truth, 
Laura shuddered. 

She stopped her car short of the 
open gateway of the abandoned place. 
John Dean had dragged back the iron 
grill for the purpose of mounting with 
his own car to the porch, and nobody 
had taken the trouble to close the gate 
again. 

By now the eastern horizon was blos- 
soming in pinks and crimsons. From 
the hilltop it was likely that the edge 
of the sun itself could be seen. Dis- 
tant farmyard sounds announced the 
opening of the eyes of the day. Had 
this spot not been so lonely, human as 
well as bird life might be astir about 
her. A fox leaped the low wall at her 
left, scuttled across the road, giving 
Laura a very keen glance, and so away 
to his den in the pasture on the other 
side of the road. 

It was no sound she heard ; but some- 
thing caused Laura Bonnell to raise her 
eyes from the fox to see Monroe com- 
ing out of the house of disappearances 
and locking the storm door behind him. 
He did not see her when he turned 
from the door and advanced to the 
steps. His attention was given wholly 
to something in his hand. 

Laura had distinguished at once 
what that was. It was an open letter, 
and the envelope that had contained it 
was held carelessly between the fingers 
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of the same hand as he read the con- 
tents of the communication. The girl 
let in the clutch again and turned her 
car in at the gateway. 

Monroe heard the car coming, and, 
like a flash, something that glittered, 
appeared in his right hand. Laura 
knew this to be a pistol, although the 
light in the porch was dim enough, 

But she observed something else. 
The envelope slipped from between 
Monroe’s fingers and dropped as 
straight as a plummet into the wide 
crack behind the broken riser of the 
top step. 

He did not notice his loss as he 
plunged down the steps to meet her the 
next moment, hastily stuffing the letter 
into one pocket of his coat and the 
pistol into the other. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ANOTHER DISAPPEARANCE. 


Wwiat under the sun brought you 

up here at this hour, Laura?” 
was Monroe’s gusty greeting, half 
angry, half curious, 

“My car, sir.” 

“Indeed! Did you see George?” 

“He was to stay up here with you. 

am disappointed in George,’ Laura 
aid stiffly. 

Monroe gave her a rather crooked 
smile. “Oh! I sent George home with 
a flea in his ear. I did not fancy being 
spied upon.” 

“Why, Morry Fawcett!” 

“Well, what do you call it? You say 
yourself this is my chance.” There was 
a sullen note in Monroe’s voice. “I 
went to see the directors of the Im- 
perial Rubber Corporation, didn’t I? 
Was I engaged to John 
Dean’s absence, or was the office? This 
isn’t a Spencer Inquiry Bureau; Incor- 
porated, case, is it? Come, now!” 

This was altogether a different Mon- 
roe Fawcett from him whom Laura 


look into 
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had knovfh so many years. The change 
in him shocked her! 

“Yes, this is my personal potatoes,” 
he grumbled, “and I told George so,” 

He said it all heatedly, angrily, yet 
in a stealthy way. He loaked excited, 
yet it was not his usual manner when 
he fell into a rage. There was a fur- 
tiveness about his air—his look. Laura 
studied him with a feeling that this was 
not the Monroe Fawcett she knew so 
well. Even when his worst side was 
uppermost he had never been like this. 
He was secretive. He was hiding some- 
thing from her. 

“Suppose something had happened to 
you in that house—and you alone?” she 
said earnestly. 

“Nonsense, Laura! 
there to hurt anybody.” 

“Didn’t you hear that dog howling 
just now?” 

“Why, come to think of it, I did hear 
a dog,” and Monroe laughed in his 
usual frank fashion. He was recover- 
ing his ordinary manner. “But believe 
me, no howling dog could stop me from 
searching that old place most thor- 
oughly. And I tell you there is nothing 
there. I saw no light. I heard no 
scream. I cannot say that I believe in 
any disappearance at all—save that of 
John Dean.” 

“But Mr. 
Laura eagerly. 
is not there ?” 

“Of course he is not. I am just as 
sure as I am that he is too shrewd a 
man to ailow himself to be mixed up 


in this ghost business—unless for some 


There’s nothing 


Dean, Morry?” cried 
“You are sure he—he 


personal reason.” 

“Vou hinted at that bef 
And so has Tommy Wells. But I can- 
Laura murmured, “that a 
would do such a 
Did you find no other clew at 


nave 
not be liey "Ss 


man like Mr. Dean 


an 
thing, 


al 

“What I found—if I found anything, 
Laura—I must report to my employ- 
ers, the board of directors. You can 
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give me a lift home, if you will. Ill 
catch a couple of hours’ nap and then 
he off to town with my report. I must 
make some inquiries at Mr. Dean’s 
residence, too. 

“But I warn you, my dear, that the 
less said about John Dean the better. 
There is nothing to connect him with 
the silly story Tommy Wells concocted 
about this old house, save the fact that 
Dean chanced to consider leasing it. 
If you are ready, Laura, we'll go 
home.” 

He stepped into the car beside her, 
gathering his coat around him to pro- 
tect his evening clothes. Laura did not 
look at him as she once more started 
her car. She felt keenly the fact that 
Monroe was shatting her out of his 
confidence. Why; he was entirely dif- 
ferent from what he had been only the 
day before, coming up from New York 
on the train! 

She had not failed heretofore to rec- 
ognize Monroe’s selfishness. It did not 
need Marion’s diatribe to point out his 
possession of that fault. But never had 
Laura observed this phase of his char- 
acter in quite so unfavorable a light. 

She circled the broken urn that deco- 
rated the weed plot that had once been 
a flower bed before the door, and shot 
the car down the slope out of the 
Beacon Knoll premises and along the 
back road toward home. 

This man beside her was a different 
Monroe Fawcett from him whom she 
had known so many years—her chum 
and playmate. When he had left the 
dance to come up here to the house of 
disappearances, he had shown no such 
sullen, bitter attitude, such an ugly 
shape of mind! He was not the same 
at all! 

Somehow Laura Bonnell thought 
that—using again Marion’s expression 
—Monroe was a_ changeling! It 
seemed as though in searching the old 
house on Beacon Knoll he had been 
transformed into a personality quite 
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strange. In other words her playmate, 
Monroe Fawcett, had gone into that 
mysterious house and had disappeared. 

She did not speak to him again of 
the house of disappearances, or of his 
errand there. Indeed, she spoke but 
seldom during that swift journey. 
When Monroe stepped from the car, he 
was smiling, and he placed his hand 
upon her gloved one resting on the 
steering wheel. 

“Now, listen! Little girls should not 
be catty,” he observed lightly. “Mustn’t 
blame me, you know, if it is against 
business ethics to confide every little 
thing to you, my dear. Besides, you 
are far too fond of talking things over 
with George, or with the professor. 
Some things would best not be dis- 
cussed. Good morning!” 

He went away, waving his hand, still 
smiling in the warming light of the 
morning. Laura wondered if this was 
the way in which he always managed 
to make George seem in the wrong. 
She had never thought of his using 
such methods before. 

But she thought of it often—and of 
similar matters—during the ensuing 
few days. She had not much else to 
think of. She saw George and Monroe 
but seldom, and never together. 

Laura soon had reason to know that 
all was not as friendly as usual between 
the foster brothers. She learned that 
when Monroe was at home to dine 
George was sure to be engaged upon 
some matter that kept him away at 
meal time. Indeed, Unc’ Abraham as- 
sured her that the big fellow only slept 
in his own bed when the activities of 
Monroe Fawcett kept him in town. 

The conclusion of the search for 
John Dean had been abrupt and, to 
Laura’s mind, most unsatisfactory. 
Monroe laughed about it in his most 
cynical way. He had given the direc- 
tors certain data that pointed—so he 
said—to the positive fact that John 
Dean had left the Beacon Knoll House 
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voluntarily. He believed the rubber 
king* had known what he was about 
when he walked away from the aban- 
doned place, leaving his cap, coat, and 
car behind him. 

Monroe explained this to the pro- 
fessor while Laura was present on the 
porch of the bungalow where the blind 
man often sat these early summer days. 

“Manifestly,” he said, “the rubber 
market is shaky, and the corporation is 
'in a bad way. I understand reorgani- 
zation was contemplated—indeed, that 
his partners were forcing this on John 
Dean when he vanished. 

“Doubtless the price of rubber hold- 
ings will come tumbling when the pub- 
lic once gets an inkling of the true state 
of affairs. I- fancy the papers may 
speak unkindly—more unkindly than 
they heretofore have—of John Dean. 
There may even be a Stock Exchange 
inquiry, if not worse, before all is said 
and done. And expecting all this— 
knowing it could not be warded off for 
long—Mr. Dean vanished.” 

“Oh, Morry, do you really think that 
is all there is to it?” Laura cried. 

“Positively all. The directors seem 
satisfied with my discoveries. They 
have paid me a liberal fee, considering 
the little I could The case is 
closed.” 

And he seemed positively content! 
Yet he had expressed such high hopes 
at first as to this case being a big thing 
—‘“his chance!’ Laura gazed upon him 
not alone with wonder. Suspicion was 
bred in her mind. Or was it the natu- 
ral reaction because of Marion’s story? 

She did not want the matter to end 
in this way. John Dean’s entrance into 
the affair seemed to have made it sor- 
did, picayune; a matter in which a 
crooked Wall Street speculator was at- 
tempting to fool his associates and the 
public. John Dean had “got out from 
under” before the crash of his financial 
house of cards, 

Again, Monroe was contented with 
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this outcome! Laura could not under- 
stand it. He was not wont to suffer 
disappointment so patiently. He had, 
she was confident, looked upon this 
case as promising much in the way of 
financial gain. And she knew by his 
own admission that he was hungry for 
money. 

What did this strange and sudden 
change in the man mean? The few 
hundred dollars he had received from 
the directors of the Imperial Rubber 
Corporation could not have satisfied 
Monroe. Was she not right when she 
thought that the real Monr.e Fawcett, 
the friend she had known for ‘so long, 
seemed likewise to have disappeared, 
and quite as inexplicably as any of the 
other vanishing men, within that gaunt 
old house on Beacon Knoll? 

Laura was vexed, too, because Mon- 
roe ignored any possibility of there be- 
ing any other mystery- about the old 
mansion. He expressed no_ interest. 
He scouted the suggestion of any 
enigma—either ghostly or material— 
connected with the house of disappear- 
ances. 

“Pooh, my dear Laura!” he said 
when the girl tried to discuss the point 
with him. “You and Tommy Wells 
saw a couple of tramps scurry into tl 
old house, there was a sharp flash 
lightning, and did not see 
frightened tramps escape because they 
went out by some other window. That 
is positively all there is to it.” 

“The dog howling? You heard that 
yourself.” 

“T guarantee you will find that Sam 
Wishart—or some other close neighbor 
—keeps a dog tied up. It’s never Hous- 
ton Poole’s That beast 
loubtless coaxed away by tramps 
in the first place; or else he found it 
desirable in his doggish mind to emi- 
grate,” and Monroe laughed—lightly, 
as usual, 

“Mr. Wells declares it is Bowser we 
hear howling,” said Laura indignantly, 
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“yet feeling a great deal like a child be- 
ing admonished. 

“Sure! Tommy is as imaginative as 
an old woman. Besides, he is always 
on the lookout for news. It is his 
bread and butter—ail such nonsense as 
those ‘House of Disappearance’ sto- 
ries. But really, Laura, one might look 
for better sense in a college-bred young 
woman.” 

“Why, you 
the girl, and 


impudent thing!” cried 
not without some real 
exasperation. “I fancy you have no 
more idea of what has happened up 
‘there at the old house than any of us. 
You merely wish to ignore the facts. 
Perhaps because they are too much for 
you?” and she in turn was scornful. 

But that did not disturb Monroe in 
the least. He laughed again. 

“Facts?” he repeated. “The howling 
of a dog? The fright of a tramp? A 
flash of lightning: ig 

“It was not a flash of lightning,” she 
declared angrily. “But I shall not dis- 
cuss the matter with you further,” and 
she said it haughtily. “Plainly the 
house of disappearances does not inter- 
est you, Morry.” 

“Not in the least,” he said lightly. 
“And you’d do well to forget it your- 
self. Even Tommy Wells has dropped 
it, you see. Nothing more has appeared 
in the Express. It was a nine-days’ 
wonder, And, really, you know your- 
self, Laura, it was all very ridiculous.” 

She said nothing in response. Laura 
could be persistent—she could be even 
obstinate. Secretly she was as much 
convinced as ever that there was a web 
of mystery spun about the Beacon 
Knoll House. The belief might have 
led to nothing further, however, so far 
as Laura Bonnell was concerned, had it 
not been for the letter George brought 
home from the office some ten days 
after the memorable night of her din- 
ner and dance. 

George asked for Monroe first of 
all; but his foster brother, it was un- 


’ 


derstood, had business out of the State, 
and it was expected he would be gone 
some days. 

“What do you want him for, 
George?” the blind man asked, and he 
turned toward his son as though he 
comprehended the disturbance of mind 
the big fellow tried so hard to hide. 

Laura was sitting with the professor. 
She, too, saw something of moment in 
George’s face. When she saw he hesi- 
tated, drawing what seemed to be a let- 
ter from his pocket, she arose. 

“If it is business,” she observed, 
smiling, “perhaps I had better go.” 

“What is it, George?” asked his 
father again. 

“Tt is business—and a bad business,” 
said his son. “But I don’t want you to 
go, Laura. I hate to have you know 
about it; and yet you should know 
about everything that concerns Mon- 
roe.” 

“Monroe!” she exclaimed. 

“What is it?” asked the professor for 
the second time. 

“J—TI thought that John Dean matter 
was closed,” stammered out George. 

“Tt is,” broke in Laura scornfully. 
“Morry says it is.” 

“But it seems that there is some 
doubt on that point. I don’t know that 
Monroe is at fault. It may be his 
heedlessness. But those directors cer- 
tainly are not satisfied with the con- 
clusion of the matter. I want to read 
you this letter I received by special 
messenger just as I was leaving the of- 
fice this afternoon.” 

3oth the blind man and the girl 
showed strained anxiety as George un- 
folded the letter. He began to read in 
a low tone: 


“PERSONAL AND CONFIDENTIAL 


“The Spencer Inquiry Bureau, Inc., 
Mainwarring Building, Manhattan. 


“GENTLEMEN: We have been annoyed, not 
to say disturbed, by a communication this 
date from Mr. John Dean’s personal servant, 
Orville Kent, asking what we know about Mr. 
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Dean's absence, why he is absent, and begging 
us to put him in communication with his 
employer. He claims to be utterly in the 
dark as to Mr. Dean’s movements after he 
left in his car for a journey into the country 
to lease a house. Mr. Dean’s subsequent 
movements are quite unknown to Kent, and 
he expresses fear for his employer’s safety. 
Knowing Kent to be a worthy and perfectly 
honest man, we feel that something should 
be done at once to relieve his anxiety. 

“Your Mr. Fawcett assured us that he had 
interviewed Kent and learned from him that 
—as we believed at the time—Mr. Dean had 
gone away for private reasons and would 
communicate with his business associates in 
good time. But from an exaimination of cer- 
tain papers relating te our corporation affairs 
we cannot understand why Mr. Dean should 
have willingly dropped out of sight. His own 
holdings in the Imperial Rubber Corporation 
are in grave danger of being recklessly 
squandered if he does not promptly return. 
In fact, the situation is critical. These state- 
ments are, of course, made in strict con- 
fidence, and an interview with Mr. Fawcett— 
or with some trusted employee of your 
bureau—is desired at the earliest opportunity. 

“The Board of Directors of the Imperial 
Rubber Corporation will expect such an in- 
terview to-morrow morning.” 

George raised his eyes from the 
letter and looked at Laura. “Signed,” 
he said, “by Mr. H. J. Mudge, one of 
the directors. And he evidently means 
business.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ORVILLE KENT. 
AURA’S gaze was fixed upon the 
blind man’s face. She felt a posi- 
tive nausea as the reading of the letter 
proceeded. She saw the professor’s 
countenance pale slowly but perceptibly 
and the lines already 
furrowed there 
“This Mudge mea 
peat d George  Spenc 
harsh tone. And then Laura realized 
that he was led, too. It 
was neither anger nor vindictiveness in 
the younger man’ How could 
she have dreamed it would be? Gex 
revengeful in thought or word toward 
his foster brother? Not likely! 
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“Tt looks to me,” he proceeded, “that 
Morry has been heedless. He has only 
half done his job. You know he is 
never any too thorough!” He was ac- 
tually excusing the absent Monroe, 
“You know he is apt to jump at con- 
clusions ; and, although I grant his con- 
clusions are usually correct, this is one 
time when he’s slipped a cog.” 

“That must be it, George,” mur- 
mured the professor, and there was 
sudden relief in his tone. “That must 
be it. It comes of Monroe’s careless- 
ness regarding details. And I have 
wartied him so much as to that. Dear, 
dear! This is very bad, George.” 

“Bad enough for the office. It gives 
us a black eye.” 

“But, George,” broke in Laura, “it 
was not an office case. Monroe as- 
sumed full responsibility. If he bun- 
gled' it, then the result rests upon his 
own shoulders.” 

George shook his head, but was 
silent. The professor had recovered 
his usual quiet manner, and his voice 
was under control again: 

“You see, Laura, my dear, Monroe 
used the Spencer Inquiry Bureau as a 
reference. And quite right, too. He 
introduced himself to the Imperial 
Rubber Corporation diregtors as com- 
ing from, or being associated with, our 
concern. This letter shows that to be 
a fact—if we did not already know it.” 

“But it was not an office case,” in- 
sisted the girl with some warmth. “He 
—he was quite angry because I asked 
George to assist him in the search of 
house. He was, 
air 
office 
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needed. 
George?” 

“I was leaving the office when I got 
this letter from Mr. H. J. Mudge.” 

“You can’t do anything until you see 
those directors to-morrow,” and Laura 
sighed. 

“There is always something to be 
done, no matter what the case may be,” 
returned George, with his usual quiet 
smile. “I don’t like to mark time. I 
went back into the office and called 
John Dean’s residence. He has a suite 
at the. Bell Aire. I got in touch with 
this Orville Kent, Dean’s man.” 

“Oh!” observed Laura thoughtfully. 

George went on in his plodding, mat- 
ter-of-fact way to relate certain facts 
as he had obtained them from Kent 
over the telephone. Laura, listening, 
marveled at the clear and _ concise 
speech of George when it came to busi- 
ness affairs—he who was usually so in- 
articulate. 

“Could not be very explicit over the 
phone,” went on George. “Too risky. 
lf there is anything rotten in Dean’s 
affairs, and headquarters is wise to it, 
there might be somebody listening in 
on his private wire.” 

“Quite possible, George,” observed 
the professor, his frail hands quiet 
again in his lap. 

“So, not knowing whether Monroe 
would be at home or not, I thought 
Kent would better come out here to be 
interviewed, Especially as there might 
be somebody on watch there at the Bell 
Aire. I told him how to get away with- 
out attracting attention; he follows me 
on another train. I left a man with a 
car at the Rainbolt station to fetch him 
over here when he comes.” 

“Quite all right, George,” said his 
father, with a sigh. “But I wish Mon- 
roe were here—I do.” 

George squared his shoulders and 
looked again at Laura. There was a 
hurt expression in the big fellow’s eyes. 
She wondered just what was the upper- 
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most thought in his mind. Sorrow for 
the professor? Hurt pride that the 
changeling should have befouled the 
nest? Or was there some greater trou- 
ble George descried in the offing that 
she could not spy? 

“Anyway,” Laura declared suddenly, 
“I’m going to stay for dinner. I want 
to see this man, Kent, and hear what 
he has to say, daddy-professor.” 

“Quite right, my dear,” the blind 
man agreed, more cheerfully. “Just 
how remiss in handling this Dean case 
Morry has been, we do not know. It 
may be all a misunderstanding. I wish 
he were at home. But, in any case, it 
is now up to the Spencer Inquiry 
Bureau to take hold and carry the in- 
vestigation through,” concluded the 
professor with vigor. 

“You think so, do you, dad?” George 
said, with evident relief. 

“Most assuredly. Even were Mon- 
roe on hand, I should insist now on 
checking up myself whatever he had 
done in the matter. Those directors 
look to us for aid. They have paid a 
fee for that aid to one of our office 
staff. It must not be said that the 
Spencer Inquiry Bureau does not give 
fulk value for money received.” 

“That is the way I felt about it when 
I got this letter,” admitted his son. 

“Of course. But no more now, chil- 
dren? Wait till this man Kent comes. 
We can make no diagnosis—not even 
of Monroe’s course in the affair—until 
we have all the facts.” 

It was rather a quiet dinner. Mon- 
roe’s place was set as usual, They did 
not speak of him or of the case while 
Unc’ Abraham hovered around like a 
very shiny-faced shadow. 

The old negro was devoted to the 
blind man. He anticipated his every 
need and wish. He had been the pro- 
fessor’s servant for forty years. Per- 
haps he knew more about his master’s 
life and private affairs than anybody 
else, for there were no members of the 
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family left alive now save the pro- 
fessor and George—and Monroe. 

Laura wondered what Unc’ Abra- 
ham might be able to tell about that 
night so many years ago, the events of 
which Marion had related to her re- 
cently—the night before daddy-pro- 
fessor had been blinded. Should she 
ask the old negro about the strange 
visitor who Marion declared was 
Monroe i‘aweett’s father? Had she 
any right to pry into the affair? 

She was more keenly interested now 
in Monroe’s history and private life 
than she had ever been before. She 
had always accepted the professor’s 
ward as being quite as commonplace as 
was his son; she knew them both so 
well that she would have scoffed at the 
idea of any mystery about either. 

But suddenly she realized that there 
was something incomprehensible about 
Monroe—something enigmatic that she 
had never glimpsed before. Nor had 
this mystery been resurrected from the 
past by Marion’s story. Monroe’s own 
act—his own words—clothed the skele- 
ton of suspicion with the flash of rea- 
sonableness in her mind. 

All through dinner Laura thought of 
this strange thing. She speculated upon 
the change she had noted of late in the 
professor’s ward. When had this 
change been inaugurated? When had 
she first seen that he was different 
from what she had always supposed 
him? 

Was it not true that the old Monroe 
Fawcett, her old playfellow, had dis- 
appeared on that ugly morning when 
he had searched the Beacon Knoll 
House alone and—by his own declara- 
tion—found no further trace of John 
Dean or of any other mystery? 

And now the Dean affair had come 
to the surface again like the body of 
one drowned! There had been some- 
thing queer about Monroe’s handling of 
that case—a case in which he had at 
first expressed so much hope of ma- 
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terial advancement. “He had done 
something—or he had left something 
undone—in that matter which prom- 
ised ny to annoy the old professor. 

Was she the only person who sus- 
pected Monroe of more than mere 
heedlessness? How did George feel 
toward his foster brother? The two 
had quarreled—seriously quarreled— 
on that morning Laura so clearly re- 
membered. The two had not been the 
same together since that time. Indeed, 
she doubted if they had been in each 
other’s company at all since that occa- 
sion. 

The quiet charm of the little family 
at the bungalow—a charm in which the 
girl herself had shared so gratefully— 
was no more. All was changed, to her 
mind, at least. She wondered if the 
phenomenally keen comprehension of 
the blind man had not likewise discov- 
ered the change. 

What was coming to them all? 
What had fate in store for them? 
What trouble was the future bringing 
to their little circle? 

In answer—it seemed—the doorbell 
rang. The sound startled her. She lis- 
tened apprehensively while Unc’ Abra- 
ham shuffled through the hall to an- 
swer it. 

“A man named Kent to see you, 
Master George,” said the old servant, 
returning after a long minute. 

“We will all give him our attention 
in the living room, Abraham,” the pro- 
fessor said briskly. “You can serve 
coffee there—and service for Mr. Kent, 
if you will be so kind.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Unc’ Abraham, at 
the back of the professor’s chair to 
draw it out of the way as the blind man 
stood up. 

“Come, Laura,” the latter 
lightly, “I will let you be my eyes.” 
“All right, daddy-professor.” 

She said it cheerfully; but her face 
was as grave as George’s own. She 
could act as the old man’s eyes, but his 
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own ears.must hear whatever might be 
said regarding Monroe. She shrank 
from the coming interview. 

They found Orville Kent to be a 
strongly built, upright man—rather 
burly indeed. George, who usually 


bulked large among men, did not seem 
to dwarf Kent at all in point of height 
Not at all the typical 


and breadth. 
valet was Kent. 

“IT have come up here; Mr. Spencer,” 
Kent said, after having acknowledged 
the introductions all around, and look- 
ing curiously at the blind man, “to get 
some information about my employer.” 

“And I asked you to come, you 
know,” George rejoined, “to get from 
you some information about Mr. 
Dean.” 

“You want to swap, do’you, Mr. 
Spencer?” was the alert reply. 

“Exactly.” 

“Well, sir . 

“To make you feel easier about it, 
suppose you first put any questions you 
may wish to ask,” George interposed. 
“I am prepared to tell you anything I 
may know which will relieve your anx- 
iety—for I believe you are anxious.” 

“*Anxious!’ That’s no word for it! 
Then, too, Mr. Spencer, I tell you hon- 
estly, I’m puzzled! I know John Dean 
well—no man better. I’ve known him 
fifteen years—no man closer. I work 
for him, but in certain ways he has at 
ways been confidential with me. I ain’t 
been treated like a servant—not since 
the night he picked me up on the beach 
at Paramaribo, gave me a new outfit, 
the first meal df victtals I had had in 
a week, and took me with him into the 
bush. No, sir! I’ve been more than a 
servant to him. And John Dean would 
never have gone off and left me—and 
left things in a muddle as they say he 
has—of his own notion. No, sir, he 
wouldn’t.” . 

“Are you quite sure of this, my 
man?” asked the professor, as Unc’ 
Abraham appeared with the coffee. 


“Sure as I am of my own name, sir.” 

“Which is ‘Orville Kent,’ I under- 
stand?” repeated the professor softly. 

“That’s it, sir. Why ‘Orville,’ I don’t 
know. But I presume my mother was 
given to fancy names. I never knew 
her.” 

He gulped down the black coffee at 
a single draft. He was nervous—if 
such a man could be presumed to pos- 
sess nerves. - Laura was quite sure he 
gave little heed to what he was drink- 
ing—whether it was coffee or some 
other concoction. 

“Will you have another cup of cof- 
fee, Mr. Kent?” suggested the pro- 
fessor, still sipping his own. His keen 
perceptions warned him almost uncan- 
nily, it would seem, that the visitor had 
finished his in much haste. 

“Thank you, sir. No’—motioning 
Unc’ Abraham and the steaming urn 
away—‘no, sir, I’m in such a state of 
mind that neither drink nor meat mean 
anything to me. At first—for several 
days—I wasn’t much bothered by John 
Dean’s not showing up as usual, I 
didn’t expect him to stay away over 
more than one night—if that long—I 
admit. But plenty might have happened 
to delay a man looking for a quiet 
house in the country.” 

“Was that his object—his sole ob- 
ject?” asked the professor, who had 
taken upon himself the guidance of the 
investigation. 

“That is all he mentioned to me,” 
said Kent. “He didn’t let anything else 
out. He is tight-lipped always. I 
know he was bothered some in his mind 
about business at that time, but he 
didn’t explain his bothers to me. And 
it seems he didn’t let them in the office 
into his confidence.” 

“Meaning the Imperial Rubber Cor- 
poration people?” 

“That’s them I mean. John Dean 
just drove off, giving me to understand 
he’d be back that night or the next. 
And T ain’t seen him or heard from 
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him direct since. I never saw the car 
again until yesterday when it was 
towed into the garage by a man from 
up here in Rainbolt, and the garage 
people telephoned me to come and iden- 
tify it.. What I’d want to know first, 
Mr. Spencer,” he added, looking again 
at George, “was how and where John 
Dean deserted that car?” 

Immediately the younger Spencer re- 
lated the details of John Dean’s disap- 
pearance at Beacon Knoll and the inci- 
dents leading to it, as he knew them. 
What may have followed Dean’s ar- 
rival at the abandoned house—how he 
had got away from the place and where 
he had gone—were matters upon which 
George could express no opinion. 

“For I have not,’ said George 
frankly, “made any personal investiga- 
tion in the matter.” 

“What do the people at the office 
mean, then, by saying an investigation 
has been made, and that they were told 
John Dean had run away?’ demanded 
Kent sharply. 

“And that may be true,” said George, 
before his father could speak. “You 
were interviewed by Mr. Fawcett re- 
garding all these matters. You must 
have led him to believe that you had a 
suspicion of Dean’s intentions or of his 
present whereabouts.” 

“Who is Mr. Fawcett?” the man de- 
manded sharply. 

“The man engaged by the directors 
of the Rubber Corporation to try to 
learn why Mr. Dean is keeping away,” 
George said quietly enough. 

“TI say he ain’t keeping away—not of 
his own mind. Not because he wants 
to,” was the emphatic denial. “If you 
mean the man who came to see me that 
next day—second after John Dean left 
—and tried to pump me, I saw him,” 
with disdain. “But do you think I was 
geing to open up to him—if I knew 
anything at all—when it wasn’t any 
way probable that John Dean was gone 
for good? Not likely!” 
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“Is this the man you speak of—the 
man who questioned you?” asked 
George, and Laura was startled by the 
seemingly uncanny manner in which a 
photograph of Monroe appeared in 
George’s hand and was held out for 
Kent’s inspection. 

“That’s the fellow,” the latter said, 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

“What did you tell Mr, Fawcett?’ 
put in the professor quite calmly. 

“Not much,” and the man’s jaw 
clamped grimly. It was plain that he 
could be very uncommunicative if he 
chose. “I didn’t like his manner or his 
hints. I thought he was up to some 
game. He seemed to want me to say 
—in so many words—that I did not be- 
lieve anything serious had happened to 
John Dean, and that I thought John 
Dean’s private business wasn’t anybody 
else’s business. So I told him that,” 
concluded Orville Kent, “and I believed 
it at the time.” 

“And why do you entirely change 
your testimony now?” struck in the 
blind-man, so harshly and accusingly 
that Laura jumped in her chair. “What 
leads you to alter your opinion ?” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
\ DESCRIPTION THAT FITS 


{7 was true that Professor Irving 

Spencer was dependent upon 
George and Laura for eyesight. He 
must learn later from them just how 
Orville Kent looked when he was faced 
by the keen question addressed to him. 
3ut the professor comprehended even 
more clearly than his son and the girl 
other reactions elicited from Kent by 
the examination. 

“T get you, old gentleman,” the latter 
said, with scarcely any hesitation. 
“And it seems like a fair suspicion on 
your part. I grant it. Ordinarily you’d 
think I would have been fearful of 
something having happened to John 
Dean when this Fawcett came to see 
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me. Only, you see, John Dean and I 
have lived such lives in the past that 
neither of us is easily frightened. 

“Look here! We've lived where the 
panthers—jaguars they call ‘em in the 
Brazilian bush—and the Indians and 
all manner of unpleasant things are 
just as common as traffic cops. John 
Dean has gone out of camp without 
knowing where he was going, or saying 
much about it, and has been gone a 
fortnight. Why should I expect him 
to get into trouble when he’s right here 
in the midst of what they call civiliza- 
tion? 

“We were longer together in the bush 
than we have been in the cities, believe 
me! And John Dean is a pretty handy 
man in taking care of himself. He 
wouldn’t be overstepped by anybody— 
not easily. I ain’t afraid for him now. 
Yet I have begun to see that he must 
be kept away against his will.” 

“Why?” demanded Professor Spen- 
cer, quite as sharply as before. 

“Why have I changed my mind? I 
tell you, sir,” said Orville Kent 
promptly. “There’s a calendar on 
John Dean’s desk in the library; a date 
calendar, on the leaves of which he 
marked ahead his engagements of a so- 
cial or semibusiness character. Noth- 
ing to do with the rubber business, you 
understand ; just private memoranda. 

“I began to see,” went on Kent 
gravely, “that he had missed some quite 
important appointments. He was a 
member of the house committee of the 
Stuyvesant Athletic Club. You know 
John Dean is ‘nuts’ on gym work. He 
took me often with him—made me a 
member of the gym—just to have me 
knock him about a bit with the gloves. 
I was something of a pug when I was 
a boy. 

“Well, that’s that. He oughtn’t to 
have neglected that meeting. He was 
booked to make a speech last night at 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association 
banquet. The chairman of the com- 
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mittee called me up, and I couldn’t give 
him any satisfaction. John Dean would 
never have gone away deliberately 
without informing that man he couldn't 
speak at the banquet. You see, I know 
John Dean so well. More than all, 
there’s the lease to be signed.” 

“What lease is that?” asked George. 
“Not the lease of this old house he was 
talking about with the Rainbolt real- 
estate agent?” 

“I know nothing about that,” said 
Kent quickly, shaking his head. “But 
the lease has run out on the Bell Aire 
apartment. John Dean never would 
take more than a twelve-months’ agree- 
ment on it. He never was very well 
satisfied to livé in town, anyway. Only 
he had to. He said he had to watch 
his pot. Otherwise it might boil over 
any time and put the fire out. You 
see what he meant,” added Kent, with 
an expression of disdain on his rugged 
face. “Those people at the office— 
Mudge and the others—have lost their 
heads. Without John Dean on the job 
the whole thing is likely to go to pieces. 
That’s my opinion, if I was to be 
asked.” 

“About this lease,” the professor in- 
terposed, “The time to renew it has 
come ?”’ 

“Four days back. John Dean never 
gave the manager of the Bell Aire an 
answer to his written notice. There 
are others wanting the apartment. I 
haven’t any authority to say ‘Yes’ or 
‘No.’ I called up Mr. Dukain——” 

“Who is he?” Professor Spencer in- 
terposed. 

“A lawyer John Dean sometimes 
used. Did some of his private busi- 
ness. But Mr. Dukain says he has no 
power—power of attorney I think he 
called it—and could do nothing about 
the lease. He could not advise about it. 
And I am sure,” said Kent half angrily, 
“T don’t know what to do. Even if the 
Bell Aire people would let us run along 
from month to month without a lease, 
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I haven’t got enough of John Dean’s 
money in my grip to pay such a rent. 
As for what little cash I’ve got of my 
own—nothing doing! I'd spend the 
last cent if I was sure it would do John 
Dean any good. But I am getting leery 
now of the whole business.” 

“You do think, then, that he may be 
staying away P 

“Because he can’t help it!” snappily 
put in Kent. “That is exactly what I 
think and believe. If I’ve got any 
money I want to spend it in hunting for 
him—in marking down those who 
might be benefited by John Dean’s be- 
ing kept away.” 

“And those are?” suggested the pro- 
fessor placidly. 

“m naming. no names. I under- 
stand you gentlemen run a private de- 
tective agency. I don’t think much of 
this Fawcett fellow who came to see 
me, I tell you true. But if Mr. Spen- 
cer,” he nodded to George, “wants to 
put himself in the way of really looking 
for John Dean, instead of trying to 
make him out a crook, I’ll put up what 
little cash I’ve got to pay his expenses.” 

“Well spoken, Mr. Kent,” said the 
professor before George could make 
any reply. 

“Does that mean,” said Kent slowly, 
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risen, too. ‘‘We will have to conduct 
this investigation in our own way, you 
understand. And there are the direc- 
tors to see. Of course, they have some 
interest in the matter, you allow?” 

Kent made a noise in his throat. It 
might have been a chuckle, but his grim 
expression of countenance scarcely 
changed. 

“T reckon they have got some interest 
in John Dean’s disappearance. | It’s in 
my mind that they were scheming to 
get the best of him in some reorgani- 
zation deal, and they find now that 
their hands are tied unless he shows up. 
They don’t love him—none of them. 
But if he goes down, they go down! 
That’s about the way the thing stands.” 

Professor Spencer nodded _ under- 
standingly. Then he said quietly: 

“We would like to have a brief state- 
ment from you about this for our files, 
Mr. Kent. Matter of routine. Laura!” 

“Yes, daddy-professor?” She was 
hovering at his elbow at once. 

“Get your book and a pencil. Take 
down what I dictate. There is a ma- 
chine in the library, you know. You 
don’t mind playing secretary?” 

“Not at all.” 

She accepted the notebook and pencil 
which George seemed to have known 
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and gazing now at the blind man di- all along would be requested, folded 
rectly, “that you'll take it up?” back the cover, and rested the book on 

“It means that the Spencer Inquiry her knee. Kent eased back into his 
Bureau will find John Dean—if he is chair again while the blind man in crisp 
on top of the earth,” the professor said sentences put into form the statement 


ere -- 


emphatically. “And if he is not, we 
will find out what has become of him.” 

“*Nough said,” Kent said, rising. 
“I'd like to get into it myself, if I can 
be used. I won’t have anything to do 
now, if they put me out of that apart- 
ment. I'll have all the time there is. 
I’d like to see that old house they say 
they found his car at. There might be 
something else he left there besides his 
cap and coat.” 

“You would better leave such details 
to us, Mr. Kent,” George said. He had 


the visitor had made. Kent nodded his 
approval of the sentences as they fell 
from the blind man’s lips. 

In ten minutes Laura brought the 
half page of typewriting from the li- 
brary. George read it aloud, produced 
a fountain pen, and again Kent arose 
and signed the statement with a flourish. 

“And that’s that,” he said. 

“T’ll run you back to the station in 
my car,” George said, going for his 
coat and cap. “We'll have just time 
catch that down train.” 


enough to 
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The professor rose and put out his 
hand. Laura noticed the act, and no- 
ticed, too, that the blind man seemed 
oddly desirous of pressing the visitor’s 
hand firmly. 

“Glad to have met you, Mr. Kent,” 
he said cordially, holding the strong, 
blunt-fingered hand for some seconds. 
“The Spencer Inquiry Bureau will do 
its best, believe me. You can keep in 
touch with us at the New York office.” 

Kent said a word or two of thanks. 
He bowed courteously to Laura—in- 
deed, with rather more aplomb than 
she might have expected from a man 
of his kind—and so followed George 
out of the room. Laura could not help 
comparing the two—Ké€nt and George. 
They were almost of a size. 

George had noticed the bulk of his 
visitor as well, for he put him into the 
tonneau of the black car so as to leave 
more space for himself on the driving 
seat. This arrangement made conver- 
sation almost impossible on the way to 
the railway station. 

The down train was already slowing 
at the platform when George brought 
his car to a halt. Orville Kent sprang 
out, waved his hand, and ran to board 
the train. Houston Poole was strolling 
along the sidewalk, and he halted be- 
side George to stare after the hurrying 
figure, 

“Je-ru-sha! Who’s that, Mr. Spen- 
cer?’ he asked in no little excitement. 

“That man who is just boarding the 
train?” observed George slowly, inter- 
ested in Houston’s excited expression 
of countenance. 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Spencer! 
he?” 

“Why, if you will keep it strictly to 
yourself, P'll tell you. It is John Dean’s 
man—sort of servant and friend, too, I 
take it. Yes, he’s John Dean’s friend.” 

“Je-ru-sha! Looks enough like him 
—back to, anyway—to be John Dean 
himself,” 


“You 


Who is 


don’t mean it, Houston?” 
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drawled George, still watching the real- 
estate man. curiously, 

“T do—just that!” 

“Similar in height and breadth, is 
he? And carriage?” suggested George. 

“Ex-act-ly !” 

“He may look something like Dean 
in the face, too,” George said slowly. 
“Let’s see; Kent has blue eyes 

“So has Dean. { noticed ’em. Can 
be as blue as steel when he’s roused, 
too. And a grim jaw—square as a 
box, Mr. Spencer,” declared the real- 
estate man. 

“Yes?” 
ingly. 

“Hair graying at the roots. I 
couldn’t see that fellow’s hair under his 
hat. And Oh, yes! A cropped 
mustache. Sort of brownish-gray.” 

“This man has no mustache,” said 
George easily. “Not at all. Smooth 
shaven.” 

“What more have you heard about 
Mr. Dean?’ asked Houston Poole, low- 
ering his voice. “T hear Mr. Fawcett 
says there is nothing in those disap- 
pearances up there at Beacon Knoll.” 

“Haven’t heard a thing more than 
that myself,’ answered the younger 
man. “Monroe must know. He has 
looked into the matter,” and letting in 
his clutch immediately, the big fellow 
drove away. About halfway back to 
the bungalow, he suddenly said aloud: 
“Humph! He wouldn’t be the first 
man to shave off his mustache. Other- 
wise that description sort of fits.” 


rejoined George encourag- 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE TELEPHONE CALL 


AURA BONNELL had much more 
than curiosity to urge her interest 

in the investigation into John Dean’s 
disappearance at the Beacon Knoll 
House. She would stick to that phase 
of the matter. Not even the mind of 
Tommy Wells, the Express reporter, 
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Was more prone to fancies than was 
that of the girl. 

She could not separate the house of 
disappearances from the mystery of 
John Dean. ‘The latter case loomed 
now sO much larger in her thoughts 
than when Monroe had taken up his in- 
quiry so blithely. There was really a 
tragic phase to the rubber king’s drop- 
ping out of sight. How could Laura 
ignore this after listening to Orville 
Kent? 

And Laura was angry with Monroe. 
Had the professor’s ward chanced to 
return home about this time, Laura 
would certainly have given him what 
Marion termed “a piece of her mind.” 
Why should she not take Monroe to 
task for his heedlessness and careless- 
ness? She had assumed the attitude of 
a sister to the two men for years; why 
be a sister if one cannot scold? 

But Monroe did not return; not 
within the next twenty-four hours, at 
least, for Laura kept sharp watch over 
affairs at the bungalow. That next day 
when the usual time came for George 
Spencer to return from the city, she 
was on hand to listen to his report to 
the blind man. 

Neither the professor nor his son 
considered her officious. Already her 
interest was engaged in the case as a 
small helper. Had she not written the 
statement Orville Kent had signed? 
Just why he had been asked to sign that 
brief report Laura was not able to 
guess. But it served to link her with 
whatever might follow. 

“Well, George, tell us all about it,” 
she demanded the moment he came 
around from the garage and stepped 
upon the porch where the professor and 
she were sitting. 

He smiled at her as usual. “I 
haven’t found John Dean yet,” he ad- 
mitted. 

“Tt would be too bad if you had,” she 
said in her sprightly way. “Spoil the 
whole thing to end the mystery so 
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quickly. I should suspect you of being 
quite as easily misled as Monroe was.” 

She wished she had not said that last 
the moment it escaped her lips, for she 
saw the shadow that crossed Professor 
Spencer’s face. George interposed in- 
stantly, seeking to smooth over the 
awkward moment. 

“But John Dean has got to be found. 
From what I have gathered I am sure 
that he could scarcely have effaced 
himself deliberately from the knowl- 
edge of his business associates. No, 
no! A man does not spend years in 
building up a business that means mil- 
lions to himself as well as to others, to 
deliberately wreck it by stepping out 
from under and letting the thing go to 
smash.” 

“Ts it as bad as all that, George?” 
asked his father, leading the way into 
the house. 

“So I believe. Let me tell you what 
I have extracted from the directors of 
the Imperial Rubber Corporation. And 
believe me,” added the young man with 
a troubled smile, “ ‘extracted’ is the 
right word. I had to use forceps. I 
had to pick up my hat and tell them that 
the case was beyond us before they 
were willing to lay their cards on the 
table.”’ 

“There is something shaky in the 
rubber situation,’ then?” 

“Very shaky,” agreed George and 
then went on to relate his experience 
in that labyrinth of offices on Broad 
Street which Monroe Fawcett had 
previously visited. 

His report was given in that concise 
way which had caused Laura to marvel 
previously—it was so different from 
George’s social manner or speech. The 
man thought clearly, logically, and was 
a credit to the training he had had un- 
der the old professor. 

He had forced from Mr. H. J. 
Mudge and his brother directors a full 
and complete explanation of the condi- 
tion of the Imperial Rubber Corpora- 
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tion, whether they had wished to con- 
fide so much in the young detective or 
not. 

“If they try to bilk Dean,” was his 
comment, “and I don’t doubt they 
would be glad to, they will lose their 
own stake in the game. He has sewed 
them up in a sack, and they never dis- 
covered it until he disappeared and they 
undertook to take the reins in their own 
hands.” 

At the first rumor of Dean’s disap- 
pearance rubber shares began to fall 
off in price. To bolster them the di- 
rectors had given out to the financial 
journals that Mr. Dean had sailed for 
South America to conclude the bargain 
for certain new rubber territories that 
would enormously increase the prop- 
erty of the Imperial Rubber Corpora- 
tion. 

“Sharp practitioners, all of them,” 
said George in conclusion. “They have 
got to bolster up their own shares and 
thereby bolster up Dean’s. So you may 
believe, father, that they want Dean 
found. How long they can keep up 
this fiction that he is merely away on 
a business trip, and so stave off a raid 
on their own holdings, is the question.” 

“But suppose Mr. Dean is dead?” 
_ asked Laura. 

“That would put another face on the 
matter. If his death was proved, 
Mudge and the others would then de- 
mand a settlement of his affairs, re- 
organize the corporation, and do busi- 
ness in their own way—whatever way 
that may be. It is an undisputed fact, 
however, that Dean’s continued absence 
means the ruin of Dean’s fortune. I 
doubt if the man would have put him- 
self out of the way, as at first seemed 
possible.” 

He granted that much to Monroe’s 
seeming heedlessness, but he did not 
mention his foster.brother’s name. 

“In other words,” said the professor 
thoughtfully, “Mr. Dean made nothing 


—he had no ulterior motive—by disap- 
pearing?” 

“He risks his own fortune in remain- 
ing away, as well as putting his part- 
ners in a confoundedly unhappy posi- 
tion,” was his son’s assurance. 

“And the lawyer—Dukain ?” 
the professor. 

“IT saw him. He had already told 
the Bell Aire people they could have 
their apartment, and Kent was packing 
up when I was there. He said he had - 
enough money of Mr. Dean’s to pay 
the other servants and reimburse him- 
self for the trouble. Goods going to a 
storehouse. Dukain assures me that 
Kent is an honest fellow and really was 
as much the friend of John Dean as 
anybody in New York.” 

“A curious character,” said the pro- 
fessor. 

“Kent? 
smiling. 

“Well—the term is applicable to both 
men, perhaps.” 

“T believe you. Mr. Dukain men- 
tioned it. Dean came to New York un- 
heralded and unknown. He has made, 
as we all know, quite a mark in the 
business world. But he must have been 
a wanderer before that. No family 
and no friends.” 

“Did you get what I advised your 
getting?” asked his father quietly. 

“Yes. From Dukain. A short letter 
Dean once wrote him about some small 
matter.” He hesitated, glanced at 
Laura, and then placed two papers 
upon the table, side by side. “Laura 
can tell you, dad,” he adde’. “that the 
two signatures are nothing :...ke.” 

“For goodness’ sake!” exclaimed the 
girl, when she had glanced at them. 
Beside the letter George had obtained 
from the lawyer lay the statement writ- 
ten by herself and signed by Orville 
Kent the evening before. 

George laughed at her surprise. 
“No,” he said. “Those two signatures 
are nothing at all alike. But there is 


asked 


Or Dean?” asked George. 
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something remarkably alike in the fig- 
ures of John Dean and his man, Even 
Houston Poole noticed it, as I told you 
when I returned from taking Kent to 
the train.” 

“Mystery piled on mystery!” gasped 
out Laura. “I—I am getting so excited 
and P 

“And imaginative,’ 
fessor Spencer dryly. 

“Well, who-wouldn’t let his imagina- 
tion loose on such a theme?” she cried. 

“All to no purpose,” said the blind 
man. “There most certainly is a mys- 
tery here. Monroe did not grasp its 
importance.” 

“He did not get at the meat in the 
nut, that is sure,” grumbled George in 
a low voice. 

“All the more reason why our bureau 
should bring the matter to a prompt 
conclusion,” the professor said briskly. 
“And, George, let me warn you that 
the main point to consider at this time 
—the first point of all if we are to get 
at the truth—is why Mr. John Dean 
disappeared.” 

“That is the difficulty,” his son re- 
marked with the same briskness. “I 
found out that he wasn’t a man who 
wore much jewelry—not even a hand- 
some watch. Like many rich men he 
was in the habit of carrying very little 
money about with him.” 

“Ah!” said the professor, fitting the 
tips of his fingers carefully together as 
he listened. 

“Tt would be expected that he might 
have taken more money than usual in 
his wallet at a time when he was driv- 
ing about the country in his car looking 
for a bargain in a summerhouse. He 
might expect to pay something down 
on a lease to bind the bargain, you 
know. 

“T had his bank-check stubs looked 
up. He had drawn no cash from either 
of his private accounts for a week and 
more. Kent says he is positive Dean 
had less than a hundred dollars in his 


observed Pro- 
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wallet when he went away. The idea 
of murder for the sake of robbery, 
therefore, is scarcely feasible.” 

“Those two tramps that day I was up 
there at Beacon Knoll tried to rob me,” 
Laura said. 

“I asked Tommy Wells before about 
those tramps. He said that only one of 
them was a husky fellow, and that, 
without doubt, both were as timid as 
mice. Besides,’ and George smiled at 
her again, “you say yourself that those 
two hobos utterly disappeared—went 
up in smoke.” 

“Went up in a great light, you 
mean,” said Laura, but she _ spoke 
thoughtfully. “Daddy-professor, I want 
to amend your first point—the point 
you just stated as being the principal 
one about this case.” 

“Yes?” he returned complacently. 

“You say to learn the truth we must 
first know why John Dean has disap- 
peared. I amend it by suggesting that 
we must learn why anybody disappears 
up there at Beacon Knoll. Yes, I am 
convinced that the house of disappear- 
ances hides the why of the whole mys- 
terious business. John Dean is linked 
up with those tramps and the men who 
brought the boxes there, and—and——" 

“And poor old Bowser,” George put 
in, chuckling. 

Before Laura could fly at him—and 
she sometimes did lose her temper un- 
der the raillery she was subjected to—' 
the telephone bell in the hall jingled in- 
sistently. She was on her feet and had 
scurried to answer it first. 

Laura heard over the wire a voice 
that she thought she recognized, and 
that she knew was an excited voice. 

“Yes. Professor’ Spencer’s,” she 
said into the transmitter. “No. Mr. 
Fawcett is not here. Who is this? Mr. 
Wells? Yes, I am Miss Bonnell. Yes, 
I hear you. Who? Mr. George—" 

“What does he waft?” asked George, 
having come in, standing now behind 
her. 
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Laura looked up. Her face was all 
alight with excitement. “Something 
has happened,” she whispered. She got 
up slowly, still holding the receiver to 
her ear, her other hand over the trans- 
mitter. “Now, George, play fair. I 
am in this. You are not to freeze me 
out.” 

He laughed as he slid into the seat 
and took the receiver from her hand. 

“J don’t imagine this has anything to 
do with the John Dean case,” he said. 

“But it may have to do with the 
house of disappearances,” she whis- 
pered. 

“George Spencer speaking,” said the 
big fellow into the telephone. “Yes, I 
know it’s you, Tommy.” 

Laura could hear the murmur of the 
reporter’s words. “What’s that?” 
George fairly gasped out. “A light——” 

The murmur at the other end of the 
wire went on. Laura watched George’s 
face, but after his first surprise the ex- 
pression on it settled into its usual 
calm. 
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“T hear you,” said George at last. “I 
quite understand. I will get out my 
car and come right over. Get Houston 
Poole and tell him to find the keys. 
What! Morry still has the keys? Then 
we shall have to break in. But get 
Poole.” 

He dropped the receiver onto the 
hook and wheeled from the table. 
Laura looked at him in wonder and ex- 
citement, her hands clasped. 

“Funny thing,” said George rumina- 
tively. “I wonder why Monroe did not 
give back the keys to Poole?” 

“The keys of the Beacon 
House?” she whispered. 

“Yes.” 

“What has happened, George?” 

“Why, I don’t know. Some more of 
Tommy Wells’ newspaper foolishness, 
perhaps. But he says he saw just now 
a light break out over Beacon Knoll— 
just as though the old house was all 
afire._ It lasted less than thirty seconds. 
It was no flash of lightning this time, 
sis. There isn’t a cloud in the sky.” 


Knoll 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


BOY BANDIT TRIES TO ROB 


MOUNTED on a horse hired from a riding academy, a boy recently amazed 
dwellers in the neighborhood of No. 1710 Hoe Avenue, New York, by 


riding up to the apartment house at that address, dismounting, and proceeding 


to carry out a daylight burglary. With a pistol in each hand, he swaggered into 
the house, marched up the stairway, tried several doors, and threw open the 
first one he found unlocked. This was the apartment of Mrs, Helen Birney, in 
which the highwayman picked up a five-dollar bill and several trinkets. 

A group of gaping children followed and witnessed this proceeding, but 
all were speechless. One finally plucked up courage to run down the street and 
tell his mother what was happening. She telephoned for the police. A policeman 
arrived in time to see a boy climbing a fence. The lad had gone first to the 
street to remount his steed and gallop off, but the steed had wandered to a 
near-by vacant lot, where it was cropping grass busily. The police learned that 
the horse had been hired by a boy about sixteen years old from a riding school 
at Boone Avenue and One Hundred and Seventy-fifth Street. They didn’t catch 
the vouthful robber. 
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Author of ‘‘Why Benny Broke the Record,’’ etc. 


T is seldom that we are aware 
we are moving toward a crisis 
in our affairs. Nothing hap- 
pens by empty chance; no 

event is accidental; but, often, some 
simple and ordinary act leads to unex- 
pected and unforeseen adventure. 

The tide flowing out of the harbor, 
plus a lazy enjoyment in the sun- 
warmed water, was the cause of Jack 
Carpenter drifting under the stern of 
the Ferret. The words that he over- 


heard as he caught hold of the rudder- 
post were a direct incentive to stay 
quietly where he was and—listen for 


more, 

“We'd better make a go for it to- 
night. The longer we wait now, the 
bigger the chance that we'll have the 
odds against us.” 

Coming from the cockpit of the boat, 
this was the morsel of conversation that 
had made the swimmer stop and let 
his body float up against the hull of the 
Ferret. 

“T reckon you’re right, Frank,” re- 
plied a gruff voice. “This looks to me 
good enough. We'll bring it off about 
eleven. What say?” 

“This is opportunity with a big ‘O.’ 
We've been going quietly long enough. 
If that ‘Princess,’ as she calls herself, 
gets half an idea we’re not all we want 
her to think we are, she'll serve us some 
nasty trick, and we'll be left flat. Best 
thing is to make a quick grab. If we 
pull it off, we’ll clean up ten thousand 
in good money. We'll only get one bite 
at the cherry though. Don’t forget that. 


If we make a miss, we’re canned. You 
know the rep’ of Sara.” 

“T sure do. She’s got most men 
skun a mile. She’s the sort that’d chew 
her right hand off at the wrist if she 
got her fingers wedged in a trap.” 

“That’s her. Handy with an auto- 
matic, too. Gosh, I’d rather be up 
against two fellers than one girl like 
her. It ain’t that she’s stronger and 
slicker than a man, but somehow it 
kinda gets me going to hand a woman 
a rough deal. You know how it is. 
We ain’t no kid-glove boys, but all the 
same 

“But that ain’t the way to talk, Frank. 
Cut out the soft and sentimental or 
you'll start thinking that way when you 
got Sara backed into a corner, and first 
thing you know she’ll have the drop on 
you, and we'll both be in bad. We need 
the money and we’ve got to make her 
hand over the stuff. Am I right or 
wrong . 

“You're right, Sid. 
from it. I ain’t saying no more. When 
the time comes I’ll be strictly on the 
job. A bit of ready cash is sure of an 
old-time welcome. It’s months since 
we pulled off anything real good. Let's 
go where the money is, I say, and be 
darned to a pretty face! 

Beneath the overhanging stern of 
the boat was one who silently echoed 
the sentiments expressed by Frank. It 
was for the purpose of clearing his mind 
from worries caused by a shortage of 
cash, that Jack had gone so far out from 
shore. With the speakers’ ambition to 


No getting away 
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acquire quite a lot of money, Jack Car- 
penter was in entire agreement, but 
great as was his own need, he did not 
like the methods suggested by their talk. 
Was there some way of getting in front 
of them, as it were. Ten thousand 
dollars was quite a lot of money. Half 
—one tenth even, would add consider- 
ably to his peace of mind and provide 
for a number of comforts that Jack 
hungered for. He hitched an arm 
around the bronze skag and decided to 
listen some more. It might be possible 
that what these men intended to get 
by violence, he might be able to obtain 
by gentler means. 

During the next fifteen minutes Jack 
overheard a number of things that were 
extremely interesting, but, also, very 
puzzling. Then came a diversion that 
turned the young man’s thoughts from 
vague guessing about the future to im- 
mediate consideration of his present 
position. 

One of the men made a sudden move- 
ment. The boat rocked, andthe pro- 
peller gave a half turn. Before Jack 
could realize what danger he was in, the 
sharp, curved blade had neatly sheared 
an inch of skin off his forearm. A spurt 
of blood stained the water. What was 
far worse than the sting of smarting 
pain was the horror-inspiring fact that 
he found his arm firmly wedged be- 
tween the blade and the rudderpost! If 
the engine had started at the first turn 
of the flywheel, his arm would have 
been torn to shreds. So far, he had 
only suffered a bad gash, but the peril 
still remained. If he did not get his 
arm free—Jack set-his teeth and tried 
to turn his arm so that the bulging, pain- 
tensed muscles would relax. It was a 
brave, desperate thing to do, for al- 
though he kfiew the next second might 
send the propeller tearing and ripping 
through sinew and bone, he made no 
outcry, 

“You've got the clutch in, and the 
switch is off. Can’t expect to start her 


that way,” said one of the men. “Go 
and pull up the anchor. I’ll see to the 
engine.” 

By sheer power of will, Jack made 
the muscles of his injured, prisoned 
forearm go limp. He felt his arm move 
about~ half an inch; then a sudden 
twinge of pain caused him to clench his 
fist and again he was held fast. He 
heard the click of the ignition switch 
and the fateful remark: 

“T’ll bet she'll start all right with the 
clutch in. Let her go ahead slow, and 
that’ll help pull the anchor. Get the 
engine back firing and missing when 
we’re about a hundred yards off the Sea 
Witch. Then I'll drop the anchor, and 
we can tinker with the engine until dark. 
That'll stop that girl from getting sus- 
picious. She'll think we’re a couple of 
boobs and let it go at that. Give that 
flywheel half a turn back. I bet a 
dollar she fires on the compression.” 

Slowly, then with a quick jerk, the 
propeller moved in reverse and then 
spun forward. The exhaust spat forth 
a vicious stream of explosions and acrid, 
blue smoke. Then as the spark was ad- 
vanced, the water churned to swirling 
froth and the Ferret forged ahead. 

Ten feet beneath the boiling, eddying 
surface of the water Jack Carpenter 
was turning with porpoiselike sinuous- 
ness for a prolonged swim away from 
the path of the boat. That half turn 
backward of the propeller had saved 
him from being mutilated for life. The 
instant the blade had moved he had 
slipped his imprisoned arm free and 
gone down like a stone. His lacerated 
arm pained him, but in the relief of his 
escape from the greater peril that had 
threatened, he took no heed of so com- 
paratively trifling damage. When he 
came to the surface to take breath, Jack 
dived again the moment he had filled his 
lungs with air. It was his object to get 
far enough away from the Ferret so 
that when he was seen by the men they 
could have no suspicion that he had 
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been anywhere_near while they had 
been talking. When he came up for 
the third time Jack found himself within 
ten feet of a tubby gray cruiser. 

its name on the side of the hull was 
familiar enough to the young man. 
Within the last twenty minutes he had 
heard this boat mentioned at least a 
dozen times by the two men on the 
Ferret. Treading water, Jack cast a 
searching look over the forty-footer. 

“So this is the Sea Witch,’ he 
thought, “I’d like to have a glimpse 
of that girl they were talking about. 
Couldn’t now, though. Those fellows 
might spot me and start thinking all 
sorts of things that I don’t want them 
to. I'll have to wait until dark at any 
rate.” Then, hearing the beat of the 
Ferret’s engine as she circled round at 
some distance behind him. Jack de- 
cided on a ruse that would probably re- 
move him from all chance of being 
seen from the deck of the Ferret. “Tl 
dive under this old tub and make 
for the breakwater,” he re- 


straight 
solved. 
At a depth of four feet Jack passed 


under the Sea Witch. He swam easily, 
gently, and without hurry. He was 
safer, for the purpose he had in mind, 
under the water than he would be on 
top. The thing to do was to take things 
quietly and Just as he curved up- 
ward from the shadow of the Seca 
Witch, Jack’s calm was broken. He re- 
ceived a shock that made his heart jump 
a beat. Close beside him, but moving 
at far greater than himself, 
flashed a dark body! 

Rumors had been circulated that a 
school of ground sharks had come in- 
shore, and the first thought that darted 
through the young man’s mind was con- 
cerned with one of those unpleasant 
visitors. Then he saw a blurred flash 
of white arms and the grayish outline 
of a slim form. 

“She dived off the side of the Sea 
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Witch just as I got clear. Good job she 
didn’t strike water a foot to the left, 
If she had, there would have-been some 
collision !” 

Jack Carpenter was grinning over 
this possibility when he broke water, but 
judging from the expression flashed at 
him by the girl as she swam toward the 
Sea Witch, she did not find anything 
at all humorous in the situation. 

“A dark-eyed beauty,” thought Jack 
as he turned on his side and swam 
away, “but not what a feller might call 
chummy. If that’s the Princess Sara, 
she’s a looker and—a freezer. If I’m 
going to pull off that rescue act, I 
might remind her it pays to smile once 
in a while. Anyway, if she didn’t want 
to look pleasant, she could have given 
me one of them neutral once-overs.” 

By the time he clambered up the piled 
rocks of the breakwater, Jack Car- 
penter’s fit of bad temper had cooled 
down, and he had come to the con- 
clusion that perhaps after all it was just 
as well that the girl had treated him to 
such a look of withering disdain. 

“If I'd got talking, I’d have warned 
her for sure. Nobody gets anything 
cept a ‘thank-you-much-obliged’ for 
that kind of a stunt. Whereas, if I step 
in at the right moment, I’ll play a star 
part and have things all my own way. 
I'll be the noble rescuer good and 
proper. It’s worth taking a chance on 
If she comes across as a_ princess 
oughter, then I won’t have to bother 
about a job for the next six months of 
so.” 

So in this half-humorous, half-serious 
frame of mind Jack waited for the wind 
to dry him off a bit, then put on his 
clothes. After he had wrapped. his 
handkerchief round his arm, he walked 
along the top of the breakwater to the 
shore. 

The sunset gun boomed across the 
bay as he jumped down to the sand, and 
the bathers and picnickers began theif 
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“preparations to go home. Jack, on the 
contrary, settled down to stay. Pre- 
paratory to doing some serious think- 
ing, he stretched himself out on the 
sand. A mile out, he could see the 
two boats that had provided him with 
so much to think about. Nearer at 
hand, some of them already left aground 
by the receding tide, was a host of 
smaller craft. Through half-closed 
eyes, Jack tried to pick out the boat he 
would borrow when the time came. 

“Let me see.if I can dope this out 
straight,” he muttered. “The fellers on 
the Ferret are up to no good. That’s a 
certainty. They’ve been looking for the 
Sea Witch. Came in this morning and 
found her. One of ’em said: ‘It’s a bit 
of luck her breaking a piston rod, or we 
might never have caught up with her.’ 
Huh! What comes next?” 

There were several bits of informa- 
tion that could come next, but Jack 
could not make up his mind what to 
select from to form a connected story. 
He had not been able to hear all that 
was said by the men in the cockpit of 
the Ferret and what he had gathered 
lacked a beginning and an end. 

Familiar with their subject, the men 
had naturally left a lot unsaid. Some 
of the questions that they had asked 
each other had been answered with a 
vagueness that was a maddening irrita- 
tion to Jack. All that was really clear 
in his mind was that the men on the 
Ferret were crooks. They were after 
something on board the Sea Witch that 
was worth ten thousand dollars to them. 
Aboard the Sea Witch were two women. 
One was the Princess Sara, the other, 
Jack had heard referred to as the “Old 
Woman.” The man who ran the engine 
of the Sea Witch had gone to New York 
to get a new part. 

“That’s right,” muttered Jack. “I re- 
member now; he rowed in when I was 
getting ready to jump off the break- 
water. The two women’ll be alone on 


ill 


their boat till morning. And those 
crooks, Sid and Frank, are going to do 
their job, hold up the Princess and the 
Old Woman at eleven o’clock. It’s up 
to me to go to the police or to stop them 
two on my own account. If I pull the 
cops into this, they’ll get aM the credit 
and all the reward. I'll be the fellow 
who listened, and that’s all. That won’t 
do a-tall. I’ve got to keep everything 
under my hat and go to it on my lone- 
some. I’ll leave here about a quarter 
after ten. That'll give me plenty of time 
to row out to the Sea Witch without 
making a noise and giving those Sid and 
Frank fellers an attack of nerves. Won- 
der if they’re big huskies or just ordi- 
nary? Got to chance the size of ’em, 
anyhow. I guess I’ll make out all right 
if I can manage to get ’em one at a 
time. Some stunt.” 

During the next hour or so Jack made 
many plans. He pictured what he 
would do under all sorts of circum- 
stances; how he would lay out the two 
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crooks, what he would say to the girl 
and—what he would do with the re- 
ward that he would be sure to get. What 
he was going to stop those men from 


stealing he did not know. All they 
had said in direct reference to what 
they were after had been expressed in 
the words “loot” and “stuff.” 

“I suppose she’s got a case full of 
jewels along with her. That’s about the 
size of it. Anyway, it must be some- 
thing worth while or those two wouldn't 
chance being shoved in jail for about 
ten years.” 

Quite satisfied with this opinion, Jack 
did some more planning, but he over- 
looked one very personal and important 
thing. He was tired. The night was 
warm, and so was the sand and—he 
went to sleep. 

3ut while he slumbered and dreamed 
of a haughty-eyed girl clad in a robe 
of gold, starred with flashing jewels, 
time slipped along, and a number of 
events came to pass. 
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When the tide was on the turn a 
strong breeze sprang up. The litter 
of paper, left along the shore by the 
untidy, transient campers of the day, 
began to stir and flutter. Paper bags 
and crumpled newspaper scutiled and 
rasped over the smooth sand. Some of 
these playthings of the night wind went 
into the sea; some lodged against rocks, 
and some flew up into the trees on the 
low-lying cliffs. 

One double sheet of grease-smeared 
comic pictures plained gracefully for 
a few yards and settled over the face 
of Jack Carpenter. The young man’s 
dream of beauty changed to a night- 
mare, and he woke up clawing the air 
and crushing paper. 

In two seconds Jack was sitting up 
wide awake. He grabbed for his watch 
and struck a match. 

“Five after eleven!” he gasped out, 
and leaping to his feet, stumbled down 
to the edge of the water. “Darned fool 
—darn—gosh! [ wish I’d warned that 
girl. If anything’s happened to her it’ll 
be all my fault.” 

In fear and trembling the young man 
rowed past the breakwater and pulled 
alongside the gray bulk of the Sca 
Witch. \ The idea of tackling a couple of 
tough members of the criminal world 
had not bothered him in the least, but 
his lips went dry as he hauled himself 
on the deck of the cruiser. The silence 
seemed to suggest the sinister and tragic. 
Had those men got what they wanted 
and gone? If they had committed their 
theft without waking the Princess or 
the Old Woman, all was well. But sup- 
posing the girl had wakened—then, the 
silence could mean only one thing. They 
had murdered her! 

As he crept toward the door of the 
main cabin the young man peered across 
the water. A dark shadow that he 
identified as the Ferret swung at anchor. 
A dim circle of light showed that a 


lamp burned in her cabin. Perhaps” 
after all, the men had not yet made their 
attempt to rob the Sea Witch. In that 
case, there was time to rouse and warn 
the girl. Time for everything. Step. 
ping quietly, Jack. went down into the 
main cabin. He had come to warn, to 
prepare a trap for the Ferret men, but 
it was he, himself, who had the first 
surprise. 

“So there are three of you,” said a 
calm voice. “What have you come here 
for? You've searched this cabin once 
already.” 

“I—I came to tell you—to warn you,” 
exclaimed the young man, leaning for- 
ward to discover the one who spoke 
from the darkness, 

“Warn?” 

The single word was uttered in un- 
mistakable amazement. “You came to 
warn? 

“Of course. 
get here f 

“Strike a 
waste time talking. 

In obedience to the urgency of the 
command, the young man lighted a 
match. He stared dumfounded at what 
the light-revealed. 

Standing before him was the girl who 
had favored him with that look of scorn. 
There was no haughtiness in her big 
eyes now; only wonder and _ intense 
question. Also, about the thin line of 
her tightly compressed red lips was a 
hint of repressed fury. The match 
burned down to Jack’s finger’s, and in 
the darkness that succeeded, he stood 
puzzled and oddly confused. What was 
it that was the matter with the girl? 
She had not stirred from her place. 
She was backed up against a pillar that 
supported the cabin roof. She had 
seemed rigid. Her arms—her hands— 
were behind her! 

“They have tied you!” he said indig- 
nantly, and made a step forward. He 
felt the warm breath of the girl fan his 
cheek. 


You are a—friend then?” 
I thought—I meant to 


match. Don't 


” 


Quick. 
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“Don’t—don’t touch me. Don’t stop 
an instant,” she said in a sibilant whis- 
per. “If you have come here to help 
me there is not a moment to be lost. 
How came you to follow them?” 

“I overheard what they were saying 
this afternoon. They planned to rob 
yo—to get something that would bring 
them ten thousand dollars and Fj 

“Why didn’t you tell me when you 
saw me this afternoon?” 

“Because—well because I thought I 
could catch them and ; 

“I see,” interrupted the girl's voice 
sharply. “You waited until you could 
come on the scene, and then you would 
rob the robbers, was that it?” 

“Nothing of the kind. I thought I 
might get some—some reward for help- 
ing you.” 

“Oh, yes. The brave-hero act. 
it is not too late.” 

“They have gone back to the Ferret?” 

“No, they have not. They are up 


Well, 


forward, searching the galley.” 
“Then they’ll find me,” said the young 


man as he stepped back. 

“Wait. You are armed?” 

“I have my fists. I can——” 

“You can do nothing against two men 
like that. They will shoot you down. 
In that locker there to the left of the 
door you will find an automatic. Take 
it, and get them before they have a 
chance to get you. Shoot to kill. You 
have—the law on your side. I’ll reward 
you. I'll give you anything, even———” 

“Even to twenty years in jail, 
drawled a gruff voice, and through the 
skylight of the cabin flashed a beam of 
light that centered unwaveringly on 
Jack Carpenter, Behind the light the 
young man saw a grim, set face and the 
glint of steel. 

“Put ’em up and keep ’em that way,” 
commanded the man, and then added: 
“You, Sid, hop down there and switch 
on the lights, We'll see what this bird 
is made of,” 

Flushed with shame and indignation 

8D—ps 
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the young man stood glaring helplessly 
at the two men who presently stood be- 
fore him. They eyed him coolly and 
with an air of puzzled curiosity. 

“Tt seems kinda funny to me,” said 
one of them. “He don’t look like one 
of the bunch, yet from what we came 
along in time to hear, he was all set to 
come hunting us. Can you beat it? 
Say, Princess, this is a new friend of 
yours ain’t he? May as well tell us 
all about him. We've found what we 
were after, and in the morning you'll 
be on your way to—well, I don’t have 
to say where. Most crooks know where 
they’re going if they fall down on a job. 
Believe me you’ve made some tumble.” 

A ghastly perception that all was not 
as he had thought it was began to dawn 
on Jack. This new point of view drew 
nearer to certainty as the man who had 
spoken to the girl turned back. The 
young man caught the metallic glitter 
of a shield pinned to the man’s vest. At 
the same moment his partner stuck his 
thumbs in the armholes of his vest, and 
Jack saw that he, too, wore a shield. 

“You——” he commenced. 

“Now don’t get calling nanies,” sug- 
gested the wearer of the second shield. 

“You—you are detectives?” 

“Surest thing you know. Pilkingion’s 
our boss. What are you?” 

Jack glanced at the girl. 
his look with a sneer. 

“You poor fool,” she said. “You 
had your chance this afternoon. I'd 
have given you a thousand dollars if 
you'd had sense enough to speak. _ Now 
you'll get nothing.” 

“And what’s all this?” exclaimed one 
of the men. “Say, Frank, it looks as if 
this felléf’s in with the Princess after 
all.” ; 

“Wait a minute, Sid. 
he has to say for himself. 
son. Spill it.” 

In a few miserable words Jack told 
his story. He expected to be jeered 
at by the two-detectives for daring to 


She met 


Let’s hear what 
Come on, 
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pit himself against them, but the only 
one that openly mocked him-was the 
girl. There was a twinkle in detective 
Frank’s eyes as he followed the young 
man on deck, but he gave no other sign 
of mirth. 

“Guess you may as well row me 
ashore,” said the detective. “I want to 
phone headquarters. The old man’ll 
be tickled to death when he hears we’ve 
put it over on the ceps and got the loot 
back.” 

“What was it?” asked Jack. 

“Only a hundred thousand dollars 
worth of pearls and diamonds, that’s 
all.” 

“And she stole them ?” 

“She and that other woman we locked 
in the second cabin.” 

Jack pulled in silence for the shore. 


“What I can’t make out,” he said as 
the boat grated,on the sand, “is why 
you didn’t arrest them right away.” 

The detective chuckled as he stepped 
ashore. 

“We did what we did,” he said, “be- 
cause the Princess, as she calls herself, 
would have thrown all them pearls and 
things into the sea before she’d let us 
get our hands on them. She’s that sort. 
We had to take her unawares. There 
you have it.” 

“And I was the boob in the picture,” 
muttered Jack when he bedded the 
anchor in the sand. “I guess the next 
time I listen-in I'll get the whole yarn 
before J start butting into other folks’ 
troubles. That darned Princess 
would’ve got me in for murder most 
likely if I hadn’t got held up first.” 





BANDITS ROB WESTERN TRAIN 


HORTLY after two o’clock one recent afternoon two armed and masked 

robbers boarded the Los Angeles Limited between Clearfield and Roy, on 

the way from Ogden to Salt Lake City, and held up the passengers in two 

Pullmans and an observation car. By setting a block signal at “Stop” the bandits 

caused the engineer to halt the train. Climbing aboard the third coach from the 

rear, the men, who wore handkerchiefs over their faces, went through the rear 
cars and robbed the passengers. 

With the exception of Conductor W. H. Hays. no one was made to hold 
up his hands. Hays was in the front part of the train when the robbers began 
their work, and he knew nothing of what was going on until a passenger managed 
to make his way forward and give the alarm. Believing that a joke was being 
played upon him, Hays went to the rear of the train, where he was met by one 
of the bandits. He was compelled to stand in a corner and keep his hands in 
the air, but no attempt was made to rob him. 

The train was composed entirely of Pullmans and the observation car, but 
only the passengers of two Pullmans and the observation car were robbed. An 
effort on the part of the bandits to reach the front of the train was stopped by 
a Pullman porter, who told them that he was unable to open the door of a cat 
because it was a “Chicago car,” and he did not carry the keys to those. 

The boldness of the robbery took most of the passengers unawares, although 
some had sufficient forethought to hide their money and valuables under the seats. 
Especially was this true of several women, but their precaution was not necessary, 
for the robbers announced that they were not taking anything from women. 

Both robbers took positions on the observation platform at the conclusion of 
the holdup, and kept the passengers cowed by frequent displays of their firearms. 
As the train slowed down when it entered the railroad yards in Salt Lake City, 
the robbers jumped from the observation-car platform, hurried to a lumber yard, 
discarded jumpers worn over their street clothes’ and made their escape. 
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The Thett of the Ellesmere Jewels 


E Earl and Countess of 
Ellesmere moved among the 
very highest of society in 
England, and as befitted their 
station in life they were possessed of 
some of the finest jewels in existence. 
The full value of the Ellesmere jewels, 
many ef which were heirlooms, ran 


into many thousands of pounds, and 
more than ene big jewel thief had cast 


his eye on them, but had not found the 
opportunity to steal. 

When the countess was not wearing 
her jewels they were usually kept at the 
bankers’ of the family, and on these 
Occasions when she made use of them 
they were most jealously guarded by her 
trusted maid, Mary Ann Edlin, wh 
had been in her service for some years. 
That her trust was justified, was proved 
time and time again after the earl and 
countess had given one of their mag- 
nificent entertainments at Bridgwater 
House, their London home; for always 
it was Mary Edlin who guarded the 
flashing heirlooms till they were re- 
turned safely to the bankers. 

One day early in January, 1856, the 
Countess of Ellesmere received an in- 
vitation from Queen Victoria to pay a 
Visit to Windsor Castle for a few days. 
Such an invitation was practically a 
command, and the countess made every 
Preparation to keep up the appearances 


that would be necessary. Her court 
gowns and wonderful evening drésses 
were carefully packed by her confiden- 
tial maid, who was also given a list of 
the jewels her mistress decided to take 
with her on the visit. 

“Shall I pack them as usual in the 
large suit case, my lady?” she asked. 

“Yes, I think so, Mary,” answered 
her mistress. “Thieves might steal a 
jewel case, where they would have no 
chance with the big suit case. They 
have always traveled safely that way.” 

Those of the Ellesmere jewels which 
the countess decided to take with her 
to Windsor were packed in between 
costly dresses and clothing in a big suit 
case. The packing of this suit case and 
its locking were always left in the 
charge of the maid. 

Just after five o’clock in the evening 
of January twenty-second, the Earl and 
Countess of Ellesmere’s carriage drove 
away from Bridgwater House to Pad- 
dington Station, followed closely by 
two ordinary four wheelers which had 
been hired for the occasion. In the car- 
riage was, of course, the countess, and 
the first cab carried several servants 
and a quantity of baggage. The second 
cab had on its roof a small traveling 
bag and the large black suit case con- 
taining all the countess’ most valuable 
dresses, as well as her jewels. In the 
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cab was Mary Edlin and another serv- 
ant. 

Quickly the little procession drove 
through the rapidly darkening streets 
to the station, Mary Edlin and her com- 
panion chatting gayly with each other. 
Just as they were passing Grosvenor 
Square, the cab horse suddenly reared, 
and the cab gave a fearful lurch. 

“Whoa, there!” cried the cabman, 
pulling on the reins. ‘“What’s startled 
you?” 

Her companion clutched Mary Edlin 
and gave a little scream. 

“I thought we were going 
Mary!” 

“No, it’s all right,” replied the maid. 
“It’s only the horse shying at something. 
He seems all right now. We'll be at 
the station in a few minutes, and we 
can find out what was the matter.” 

Mary Edlin had hardly stepped out 
of the cab at Paddington when she saw 
at once to her horror that the big suit 
case was missing from the top of the 
vehicle. 

“Good heavens, it must have rolled 
off!” she said in an agitated voice. 

“It was when we felt that bump at 
Grosvenor Square,” said her companion 
in the cab. “Somebody must have seen 
it roll off.” 

The Countess of Ellesmere, as soon 
as she learned that the valuable black 
suit Case was missing, immediately gave 
orders that a search was to be made 
along the route the cabs had come, as 
well as that the police should be in- 
formed. 

“It’s nonsense to think any one could 
have run off with anything of that 
size,” she said. ‘Why, it is almost the 
size of a small steamer trunk. We shall 
hear about it in a short time, I’m sure.” 

But despite the most diligent in- 
quiries all the way from Paddington to 
Bridgwater House, there was not the 
slightest clew to be found to the miss- 
ing article, and soon all England was 
ringing with the news that part of the 
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famous Ellesmere jewels had been 
stolen. Luckily it was only a part, just 
those jewels which the countess had de- 
cided to wear, but they alone were 
worth sixteen thousand pounds! 

Naturally the earl had great in- 
fluence, and soon the best detectives at 
Scotland Yard were engaged in track- 
ing down the thieves who had got away 
with such a big haul. A full descrip- 
tion of the jewels was published in 
every paper, and pawnbrokers through- 
out the kingdom were warned to be on 
the lookout for any one attempting to 
pawn the jewelry. Every well-known 
jewel thief was watched, and _ police 
spies were privately offered large re- 
wards if they could put the detectives 
on the track, while a public reward of 
one thousand pounds was made for any 
information leading to the conviction of 
the thieves. But though every possible 
effort was made, yet not the slightest 
clew was obtained. Jewels worth a 
fortune, and costly dresses worth hun- 
dreds of pounds, had utterly vanished 
as though the earth had completely 
swallowed them up! 

What was hoped would be a clew, 
was a discovery made a few weeks 
after the robbery which had created 
such a sensation. This was no less 
than the finding of the empty suit case 
in the back garden of a house in Shore- 
ditch. The tenant who found it had not 
the slightest idea how it had got there, 
and no one had any reason to suppose 
he was. not speaking the truth. Shore 
ditch at that time was a happy hunting 
ground for criminals of all kinds, and 
though it appeared from this discov 
ery fairly certain that the thieves must 
have been in the district, it was a hope- 
less task to find them. The closest im 
quiries were made, and the police spies 
learned the remarkable fact that no 
known jewel thief had had a hand i 
the robbery. In fact one jewel thief 
told the police he was convinced the 
jewels had been taken by a new hand 
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at the game, for none of them had ap- 
peared at any of the well-known 
“fences,” or receivers of stolen goods. 

More than a year later a man who 
gave the name of William Walsh, but 
whose real name was Attwell, was con- 
victed of theft and sentenced to eight- 
een months’ imprisonment. He was a 
laborer to all outward appearances, and 
certainly not a very well-educated-man. 
One day in the exercise yard he was 
talking to a fellow prisoner m an un- 
dertone, for of course talking was 
against all prison regulations. 

“I wonder how I got sent up?” he 
asked. 

“Heard Eddie Jackson had some- 
thing to do with it,” muttered his com- 
panion. “A man named Whitty told me 
Jackson weuldn’t be sorry if you were 
put away for a while. Whitty said you 
knew too much about Jackson’s busi- 
ness.” 

“Curse him! He'll wish I didn’t,” 
said Attwell growlingly. “If he’s put 
me away he’ll get a ten-year stretch be- 
fore I’ve done with him.” 

In his cell Attwell brooded over his 
fellow prisoner’s remarks to such an 
extent that he came to believe that the 
man Jackson had been the cause of his 
capture and sentence. One day he 
asked specially to see the chaplain of 
the prison, who came along at once, 
always willing to talk to any prisoner 
and help him. The chaplains of big 
prisons often receive confidences or 
secrets which the unfortunate inmates 
would not trust to any other officials, 
for they know they will go no further 
if the convicts make this request. But 
the chaplain heard a story from Wil- 
liam Attwell which. must surely have 
been one of the most remarkable in the 
whole history of crime. 

“What do-you want, Attwell?’ 
asked when he entered the cell. 

“I want to tell you all about the Elles- 
mere jewel robbery,” answered Attwell. 


“T’ve been put away by one of the men 
who knows all about it. I was in it.” 

“But you are not a jewel thief,” said 
the chaplain. 

The chaplain naturally never would 
have suspected Attwell, because he was 
a petty thief, his specialty being steal- 
ing small hand bags, and it is a well- 
known fact that criminals nearly always 
stick to one line. A burglar would, for 
example, never attempt to pick pockets, 
any more than the latter type of crim- 
inal would turn to housebreaking. Be- 
sides Attwell was not of the clever or 
brainy type from which jewel thieves 
were drawn. He was, in fact, a laborer 
by trade whenever he did try to earn 
an honest living, which was very sel- 
dom. 

“No, I got them ‘sparks’ by accident,” 
said Attwell, “and I didn’t know what 


they were, or I’d never have taken | 


them.” 
“Do you want me to pass on what 
you’ve told me,” asked the chaplain, 


“or is it just between ourselves ?” 

“No, sir,” answered the convict. “TI 
want to tell you all I know so you can 
tell the governor.” 

“Well, tell me your story in your own 


way,” said the chaplain. “But it might 
mean more imprisonment for you, and 
you needn’t tell me if you don’t want 
to.” 

“If it means another ten stretch I’m 
going to get Jackson in it,” returned 
Attwell. “Me and a couple of pals 
named Saint and Whitty was coming 
from London Bridge to the West End 
to see what we could pick up,” he 
began. 

“We'd just got to Grosvenor Square 
and was hanging about looking round, 
when a carriage come dashing by with 
two cabs following it. It was just 
then getting dark. 

“Tf there ain’t a couple of Port St. 
Peters,’ says Whitty. ‘I be hanged if 
I don’t have the big one.’” 

A “Port St. Peter” in thieves slang, 
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it may be explained, is an ordinary suit 
case of an old model, closely resembling 
the old-fashioned portmanteau. 

“We ran after the cabs for a little 
distance, till there was no one about,” 
continued Attwell to the chaplain, “and 
then Whitty gets hold of the back rail 
and reaches up. He gives a big pull, 
me and Saint running beside him, and 
suddenly jerks the bloomin’ Port St. 
Peter on the ground, The old cab horse 
swerved, and we thought we’d been 
pinched, but no one seemed to have 
noticed it. 

“It was so bloomin’ heavy that it 
knocked old Whitty flying when it fell, 
but we picked it up and took it down a 
side street. r 

“What shell we do with it? says 
Whitty. 

“*Take it down to old Jackson’s,’ 
says Saint. ‘Bill, here, had better get a 
cab, and we'll get there in half a jiffy.’ 

“T runs an’ gets a cab, and we drive 
off to Shoreditch in style, to old Eddie 
Jackson’s.” 

“Who's [Eddie Jackson ?” asked the 
chaplain. 

“He’s a oil-and-color man,” replied 
Attwell, grinning, “and we thought as 
how perhaps he might be able to find a 
few things in an old portmanteau we 
had picked up and didn’t want, as it 
were.” 

From this statement the chaplain 
easily guessed, being thoroughly accus- 
tomed to criminal ways of expressing 
themselves, that Jackson was a receiver 
of stolen goods, who disgutsed his real 
and more profitable business behind that 
of painter in Shoreditch. 

“Old Eddie Jackson’s been a pal to 
me more than once, but this job was too 
hig for him and me,” continued Attwell. 
“We gives up the cab at the top of his 
street and carries the Port St. Peter 
into the shop. 

“ ‘Hello,’ says Mrs. Jackson, who was 
serving in the shop. But we gives her 
the ‘office’ before she says anything 
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further, and she says in a loud voice, 
‘I thought you was never going to bring 
that box along. Take it in the back 
there, will you?’ 

“As soon as old Jackson heard what 
we'd got to tell him he sends out for 
some beer, and we wrenched the locks 
oft.” 

Then <Attwell described how as- 
tounded the thieves were at what they 
saw. It must be remembered that, with 
the exception of Jackson himself, they 
were none of them educated, and they 
saw for the first time the most valuable 
articles of clothing. Never before had 
Attwell, Saint, and Whitty seen the 
wardrobe of a countess all ready 
packed to visit the Queen of England! 

Before their eyes were gorgeous 
gowns, laces, silks, and satins; wonder- 
ful stockings, and scarfs; Indian 
shawls and cloaks worth a_ fortune. 
Some of the handkerchiefs with their 
dainty hand-made lace, in fact, cost five 
pounds each, while several lace shawls 
the thieves picked up so carelessly and 
flung to one side, not knowing their 
value, cost over a hundred pounds! 

“Why, we’ve got hold of a play- 
acting woman’s things,’ said Whitty. 

““T reckon they belonged to some- 
body in the fashion,’ said Mrs. Jack- 
son.” 

Attwell explained that she had a bet- 
ter idea of women’s clothes than the 
others, but that she had no idea of the 
real value of the clothes she could not 
help admiring. Their gorgeous colors 
and flimsiness made her inclined to the 
belief that they belonged to an actress. 

But in the middle of all this wonder- 
ful clothing which Whitty flung out of 
the box and on to the floor as though 
it were made of the commonest ma- 
terial, he came across something which 
puzzled him and his companions not a 
little. Packed away closely in a scarf 
was a magnificent diamond tiara, while 
in other articles of clothing were vari 


ous other glittering jewels. 














“*That’s an actress’ thing, all right,’ 
said Mrs. Jackson.” 

Attwell told how she pointed to the 
diamond tiara, every side of which was 
glowing with flashing color. This tiara 
was worth several thousand pounds! 
The convict continued : 

“Tt believe they’re sparks,’ said 
Whitty. 

“*That’s a good un,’ returned Saint 
laughingly. ‘I suppose you think those 
are emeralds, eh?’ 

“He held up a pair of beautiful ear- 
rings. 

“‘T only wish they were,’ said Jack- 
son. ‘They’d be worth something.’ ” 

As a matter of fact he was holding 
up then, though he did not know it, one 
of the finest pair of earrings in Great 
Britain at the time! 

So the three thieves were disap- 
pointed with the booty they had ob- 
tained, but they expected to sell some 
of it at secondhand clothing dealers and 
other places. Instead of selling direct 
to Jackson, it was agreed that all five 
should share the contents of the suit 
case as equally as possible. 

Attwell explained that the share was 
done by lot. As each article appeared, 
the five cut from a card pack for it. A 
wonderful diamond butterfly fell to the 
lot of Whitty. Attwell told the chap- 
lain: 

““Now I just fancied that!’ cried 
Mrs. Jackson. ‘I wanted a brooch for 
my dress. Can’t I have it?’ 

“*You can have it for a couple of 
shillings,’ answered Whitty. ‘I. expect 
it would fetch that anywhere, and you 
wouldn’t get it under five in a shop.’” 

Attwell narrated how Mrs. Jackson 
handed over two shillings grumblingly. 
If she had but known then that to buy 
that butterfly in a shop would have cost 
her four hundred pounds, she would 
probably have not grumbled quite so 
much! 

It is almost unbelievable how the 
thieves haggled over the Ellesmere 
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jewels in this fashion, but the whole 
story came to light at the Old Bailey 
when Jackson was put on trial for re- 
ceiving and all the facts proved. 

Attwell continued his story to the 
chaplain: 

“*There you are again,’ said Mrs. 
Jackson sulkily, as a lace shaw! went to 
Whitty. ‘What’s the good of that to 
you? You ain’t got a girl to give it to. 
’ll give you another couple of. shill- 
ings for it.’ 

“ ‘Hand it over,’ said Whitty. ‘That’s 
about all its worth.’” 

The Countess of Ellesmere, when she 
gave the police a list of the stolen goods, 
valued that particular shawl at a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. Attwell told 
how Whitty tried to sell the clothing 
which had come to his share, to an old 
fellow who was quick enough to realize 
their value. Whitty boldly asked fifteen 
pounds for his share, and quite cheer- 
fully accepted the three pownds which 
vas offered him! 

Then Attwell told how the dealer 
hardly troubied to look at the valuable 
gems put in front of him. He accepted 
Whitty’s story that they were stage 
shams. To quote Attwell: 

**No, I don’t vant them. Vere can I 
sell them? I don’t vant bits of glass.’ ” 

He turned down jewels worth thou- 
sands, which he could have bought for 
a few shillings if he had cared. 

At this point Attwell told how Jack- 
son was wiser than his companions. 
He thought, perhaps, after all, the 
jewels, if not real, were at any rate 
such good paste that they would be 
worth a tidy sum, and he took a dia- 
mond necklace to.# friend of his whom 
he knew wouldn’t ask any inconvenient 
questions and inquired of him what he 
would give for it. 

“Til give you three 
pounds,’ said the friend. 

“<«Think I’m swindling you,’ replied 
Jackson, ‘but I'll take it.’”’ 

Attwell then confided that Jackson 
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really thought, as a matter of fact, that 
he was swindling the friend. But it 
was not till the following day that he 
learned to his unbounded astonishment 
that the necklace he had sold for three 
hundred pounds was part of the famous 
Ellesmere jewels and worth over fif- 
teen hundred pounds! 

Then he told how when Whitty, and 
Saint, and he, himself, learned what 
they had stolen, they became panic- 
stricken. None of them had stolen any- 
thing like that amount before, and they 
all lost their heads completely. The 
very magnitude of the reward of one 
thousand pounds offered for their ar- 
rest, staggered them, and he admitted 
that for some days they went nearly 
mad with terror. 

“T thought the cops would get me 
every time I saw one,” he said. “We 
threw away what jewels we had.” 

“Threw them away!” exclaimed the 
chaplain when the convict told him. 

“What else could we do?” asked 
Attwell. “We'd have been given away 
if we’d hung on to them. I had a dia- 
mond brooch I dropped down a drain 
in Spitalfields. Whitty threw away the 
emerald earrings he had, in a field in 
Whitechapel, and Saint put a_ pearl 
necklace which had come to him down 
a washbasin !”’ 

Such was the amazing story told by 
William Attwell in prison, over a year 
after the famous Ellesmere jewels had 
been lost. And now they had gone be- 
yond all hope of recovery, thrown away 
by thieves who were too terror-stricken 
to keep them or to try to sell them. It 
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can be imagined what a sensation this 
astounding story caused throughout 
England when Attwell testified to it in 
court, 

The thieves were even so scared that 
they took the suit case out at dead of 
night and dropped it in a garden sev- 
eral hundred yards away from Jack- 
son’s shop. They were afraid of keep- 
ing it and afraid of carrying it any 
farther for fear they would meet a 
policeman and be called upon to ex- 
plain what they were doing carrying 
such a thing at that time of night. 

Never have common baggage thieves 
picked up such a wonderful haul be- 
fore, and never have criminals thrown 
away such a fortune out of sheer terror 
of its possession. In the whole his- 
tory of crime, indeed, the robbery of 
the Ellesmere jewels has no parallel. 

Edward Jackson and his wife were 
put on trial at the Old Bailey for re- 
ceiving stolen goods, while Attwell gave 
evidence against his former associate, 
who received ten years’ penal servitude. 
Attwell, in consideration of his confes- 
sion, was given only six months’ extra 
imprisonment for his share in the rob- 
bery. Saint and Whitty both managed 
to get warning in time to get away. 
Neither of them were ever caught. 
Mrs. Jackson was acquitted, the jury 
finding that she acted under control of 
her husband. 

Out of the sixteen thousand pounds’ 
worth of the great Ellesmere treasures, 
only a few hundred pounds’ worth were 
ever recovered after the most diligent 
search, 


WOMAN IS GUARDIAN OF PEACE IN KENTUCKY 


HEN the position of constable became vacant recently in the mountain town 
of Neon, Kentucky, no man wanted the onerous task of preserving law and 


order there. 
the work. 


Mrs. W. E. Wright, of Neon, thereupon volunteered to undertake 
Her offer was accepted, and 


she is upon active duty now 





% Howard Ellis Davis 


Author of ‘‘The Man with the Pointed Shoes,’’ etc. 


AKING from a fitful nap, 
a7 snatched while sitting bolt 

upright beside a corpulent old 

gentleman, Tom Walton 
looked about him at the commonplace 
surroundings of the day coach. In- 
stead of being refreshed by his nap, 
his mind seemed to have waked to a 
keener sense of his disappointment and 
bitterness. 

But he had no idea of attempting 
to relieve his distressing need of money 
by a criminal act. Had such a thought, 
even in most nebulous form, flitted into 
his brain, he would have dispelled it 
instantly and with contempt. That mo- 
ment toward which he was drifting, 
like a bark canoe toward a hidden snag, 
came in a flash of what he said after- 
ward must have been blind, temporary 
insanity, one of those moments from 
which a man wakes to find that all upon 
which his life was builded has been 
blown to atoms. 

The air of contentment about the 
other passengers increased his depres- 
sion. Across the aisle, where two seats 
were turned togeiher, several children 
crawled indiscriminately over a middle- 
aged couple, the woman with loose- 
flowing lines, the man in his shirt 
sleeves and with no collar about his 
short, thick neck. They looked so poor 
and happy, with plenty to keep them in 
this state of contented poverty. 

Swinging jauntily down the aisle to- 
ward him, on his way to the smoking 
compartment, came an expensively 
dressed man wearing a green felt hat. 


Tom mentally classified him as a coarse 
and lazy type of man. 

“T'll bet he’s a crook, too,” he re- 
flected, carried on by an_ instantly 
formed prejudice as he viewed the 
man’s weak, flabby mouth. “He looks 
like just the stripe to run some crooked 
bunco game. It seems hard that, al- 
though I’m willing to work for what 
I may earn, I can’t even find anything 
to do, while a fellow like that simply 
rolls in money.” He smiled a little, 
even in his depression, at the extent to 
which his thoughts had carried him. 
“Of course, I may be mistaken about 
him,” he decided. 

When he had entered the train at 
Waynesville, this man. had come crowd- 
ing Out on some pretext, and Tom had 
found himself jammed for a moment 
closely against him. He had noticed 
the expensive silk shirt and the big 
diamond in the man’s tie. The gem 
must have cost hundreds. Rolling an 
unlighted cigar between his lips, he now 
came on down the aisle, bored Tom for 
an instant with his little, ferret eyes, 
then shifted his glance quickly, as if 
unable to meet Tom’s gaze. 

Across the way, one of the little tots 
staggered out into the aisle. When the 
flashily dressed individual, finding his 
way blocked, paused; the little one 
steadied himseli by grasping a care- 
fully creased trouser leg with one 
grimy hand and stood looking inquir- 
ingly up into his face. 

The man’s eyes swept the child, the 
contented family beside him. His thick, 
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red lips twisted scornfully. Thrusting 
the child roughly between the seats, he 
said: 

“Keep your dirty kids out of the 
way, can’t you?” 

He passed. on, followed by the bale- 
ful eyes of the mother. Tom had a 
keen desire to kick him hard, but, in the 
pressure of other thoughts, he soon for- 
got him. 

Tom had gone to Waynesville the 
day before to take a position about 
which he had been in correspondence. 
Because of the dullness in the market, 
the export lumber company for whom 
he worked had practically closed its 
office, and he, with a number of other 
employees, found himself out of em- 
ployment. For more weeks than he 
liked to remember, now, he had been 
fruitlessly searching for ancther posi- 
tion. 

Annette, his young wife, had been 
brave and cheerful, ever hopeful that 
things would turn for the better; but 
when he had paid all his outstanding 
bills, which he did promptly when he 
found he was out of work, there was 
very little left of his bank balance, and 
she was obliged to exercise constant 
vigilance to make their resources cover 
nécessary expenses. 

Consequently, when their funds had 
been reduced. to ove crumpled, soiled 
five-dollar bill, this chance of obtain- 
ing the position in Waynesville had 
seemed like a deliverance sent down 
from heaven. 

When he had walked inio the office 
at Waynesville, however, it was to be 
informed that the vacancy had been 
filled only that morning. Wz£ith white 
face and a fixed smile, he listened to 
the manager’s terse expression of re- 
gret that Tom had been put to the trou- 
ble of making the trip. 

Crushed and disheartened, he had 
crept back down to the station at 
Waynesville to find there would be no 
train for home until the next morning. 


Besides the price of a ticket, there re- 
mained in his pocketbook only the 
crumpled five-dollar bill and some small 
change, less than a dollar. To defray 
the expenses to Waynesville, he had 
sold his second best suit to the man 
who ran a pressing club around the cor- 
ner. Now, in order that he might re- 
turn the five dollars intact to Annette, 
whom he had left almost penniless, he 
sat up all night in the station. With 
only a cup of coffee for breakfast, he 
purchased his ticket and boarded the 
train, 

“You can’t keep a good man down,” 
were the words with which he always 
had met Annette’s brave smile of hope. 
They occurred to him now. But the 
good man was down—and out. He 
laughed between clenched teeth. The 
fat old gentleman at his side raised 
surprised, sleepy eyes at the harsh, 
mirthless sound and tried to edge far- 
ther away from him. 

As the train ran through the yards 
of his home city, which also was the 
terminus of the road, he carried his bag 
to the door so that he was the first to 
descend from the car when the train 
came to a stop. Upon the point of 
hurrying off, however, he realized sud- 
denly that he had left in the rack above 
his seat the silk umbrella which An- 
nette had given him on his last birth- 
day. He turned and started back into 
the car, crowding by those who were 
coming out, ™ 

In the narrow passageway between 
the smoking compartment and the side 
of the car, his bag bumped heavily into 
the legs of a passenger who turned on 
him with the irritable query: 

“Whatter yer think yer doin’, any- 
how ?” 

“I—I left my umbrella,” stammered 
Tom, and squeezed by him, to collide 
with a frail old gentleman, whom he 
knocked into the arms of the flashy 
individual of the green felt hat, fol- 
lowing closely behind. This man caught 
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the old gentleman and __ solicitously 
. steadied him, murmuring something 
about the rudeness of those who were 
in too big a hurry to Watch where they 
were going. 

Due, perhaps, to the ragged condi- 
tion of his nerves, this remark irri- 
tated Tom almost beyond endurance, 
and with difficulty he restrained him- 
self from making a sharp retort. But 
he kept silent, and was squeezing on 
by when there occurred that moment 
of insanity which, forever after, he 
was unable to account for. 

At first he was conscious only of a 
silk shirt with rather a loud stripe, 
and of the near-by flash of a great dia- 
mond. Then he realized that the man’s 
coat had flared open and was held so 
by the close proximity-of Tom’s body. 
From the inside pocket, which was 
pressed almost against Tom’s breast, he 
saw the projecting edge of a bill folder. 

With kaleidoscopic rapidity there 
flashed before him the mental image of 


a large sum of money, ill-gotten wealth 


fleeced from many victims. He felt, 
in relation to himself, a great void, an 
imperative need that it be filled. With 
no process of reasoning, he took the 
edge of the bill folder between his 
thumb and forefinger, lifted it from the 
man’s pocket, and thrust it down into 
the side pocket of his own coat. 

It was done so quickly, so upon the 
impulse of the moment, that he hardly 
realized it had happened at all. Yet, 
when he had reached his old seat and 
secured his umbrella, he swayed drunk- 
enly. The conductor, passing through 
the car behind the departing passen- 
gers, found him there, clutching the 
back of the seat, his face white and 
drawn, panting as if he had been run- 
ning, 

“What's the matter, 
asked the trainman. 

Tom jerked up his head and stared 
at him. Then, catching sight of a green 
felt hat passing the window, he rushed 


friend, sick?” 
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away, his hand clasped against the 
pocket that held the bill folder. 

“Crazy nut! Must have a screw 
loose,” were the words flung after him. 

Tom’s one idea, now, was to return 
the pocketbook he had stolen. But the 
green hat was at first nowhere in sight, 
and when he at last found it, many 
people intervened. He started at once 
in pursuit, and when he saw that he 
was making little progress in overtak- 
ing the wearer, he whistled shrilly to 
attract his attention, scarcely realizing 
what he was doing. 

The man with the green hat, as did 
many others, turned and stared; but, 
although Tom waved wildly at him, he 
turned away again, and when Tom had 
followed him outside the station it was 
to see him enter a taxicab and drive 
away. 

Several moments he stood looking 
stupidly after him, then he went to 
catch a street car for home. 

It was late afternoon when he 
reached the little cottage which they 
rented out on the edge of the city. 
Annette was on the front porch water- 
ing the plants in the flower boxes. 
With a little cry of joy she ran down 
the steps: to meet him, and hardly 
waited to drag Tom inside the front 
door before her arms were about his 
neck as she drew his head down to kiss 
him. 

“Oh, Tom, dear,” she told him 
breathlessly, “I’ve just most died from 
lonesomeness. I’ve been trying to 
telephone you all day; they’ve had a 
big order, and they want you to come 
down Monday and go to work again. 
I've been trying to get you on the 
phone to tell you, and you just walk 
right in on me. IJsn’t it funny?” 

He caught the word “funny” and, 
trying desperately to respond, twisted 
his face into what he hoped was a 
And he clapped his hand to the 
coat for per- 


smile. 


left side pocket of his 
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haps the five-hundredth time since 
leaving the train. 

“Tom,” she said, holding him at 
arm’s length and gazing up at him, “it’s 
perhaps the cinders and the dust, but 
you look ghastly. Are—are you sick?” 

“No,” he murmured huskily. 

“Run along. Get off those hot 
clothes and some of the grime and come 
into the kitchen. I’m going to phone 
the butcher to send some lamb chops 
and the grocer to send a can of aspara- 
gus tips. We're going to have a spread 
for supper to celebrate your return and 
your old job being open again and— 
and all. What made you come back 
so quick from Waynesville?” ~ 

“The place was already filled,” he 
said dully. 

“Hurry, now, and get through,” she 
told him, shoving him into the bed- 
room. “Then come into the kitchen 
and tell me all about it.” 

The bath refreshed him, and he tried 
in an apathetic way to respond to An- 
nette’s bubbling spirits. But the at- 
tempt was a ghastly failure. After the 
dainty supper, which he scarcely 
touched, she became alarmed to such 
an extent over his abstraction that, in 
spite of his protests, she put him to bed. 

By this time his problem had _ re- 
solved itself into trymg to decide 
whether he should tell Annette what 
he had done. He could return the 
pocketbook. If there was no identify- 
ing catd in it, he would advertise it as 
having been found. He had placed the 
coat he had worn on a hanger in the 
bathroom. He had not taken the pock- 
etbook from the pocket since he had 
put it there, and now he had a shrink- 
ing antipathy to ever going near the 
thing again, x 

When she sat on the side of his bed 
and smoothed back his hair, asking him 
if he felt better, he had a sudden im- 
pulse to tell her everything. Then, in 
this moment of tenderness, he realized 
more than ever how hard it would be to 
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have her shrink from him as he shrank 
from himself. 

The night was a torture. He lay on 
his back staring up into the darkness, 
perfectly still so as not to disturb An- 
nette. He had dwelt scarcely at all 
on the fact that his old position was 
again open to him, their old troubles 
over. He was too much occupied with 
this new thing that had come into his 
life. If he did not tell her, it always 
would be something between them; if 
he did, he could not bear to think of 
the possible results. Toward morning 
he dozed off, and then slept heavily. 

When he waked, sunlight was 
streaming in through the window, and 
Annette no longer was in the room, 
His first sensation was one of a lonely 
depression because she was not with 
him. Then the whole nightmare came 
back to him. 

Annette heard him stirring, and 
called through the open door of the 
dining room across the hall. 

“Good morning, lazybones. Hurry 
and dress and come in here and listen 
to this.” 

When, feeling sordid as well as un- 
refreshed, he went moodily in to her, 
his problem still was unsolved, 

In dainty boudoir cap, she was seated 
at the end of the table. A platter of 
omelet and bacon and a plate of toast 
were on the table. A percolator bub- 
bled cheerily at her elbow. The morn- 
ing paper was spread before her on the 
table. Holding out a hand to him with- 
out looking up, she drew him down to 
a chair close beside her. “Listen what 
happened right on the train where you 
were yesterday,” she said, picking up 
the paper and beginning to read: 

“Mr. J. C. Felton, a wealthy cot- 
ton broker en route to New Orleans, 
was robbed while leaving the four 
thirty train in this city yesterday after- 
noon of a pocketbook containine sev- 
eral hundred dollars. Mr. Felton dis- 
covered the theft shortly after it had 
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been committed and feels sure he knows 
just when it happened. He gave an 
accurate description to the police of the 
man he believes robbed him, and it was 
intimated at police headquarters at a 
late hour last night that they know 
who this man is and already have him 
under observation. In all probabil- 
caine 

Tom’s hand fell heavily on the pa- 
per, crushing it to the table in front of 
her face. His own face was so white 
and drawn, and his voice so hollow 
when he spoke, that her eyes widened 
apprehensively. 

“Little wife,” he said, “I have some- 
thing to tell you.” 

So this was to be the end. If this 
man Felton knew that he had been 
robbed, knew just when it had taken 
place, and already had given a descrip- 
tion of the thief to the police, it would 
be a useless mockery for Tom to pre- 
tend that he had found the pocketbook. 
But now he would tell Annette every- 
thing. If she shrank from him in hor- 
ror at what he had done, as he felt she 
had every right to do, he would let the 
law take its course, with no resistance 
on his part. If she stood by him, he 
would fight. He would find some 
means to return the pocketbook to the 
owner; but he would make them prove 
that he had stolen it. 

In a dead, level voice, he told her the 
whole story, straight through from the 
beginning, from the time when, crushed 
with disappointment, he had left the 
office in Waynesville. He did not seek 
to palliate. He simply stated facts. 
Once she sought to interrupt him with 


a question ; but he held up his hand for 
silence and continued to the end. 

But Annette did not shrink from him. 
Though her eyes were wide with pain 
when he told her of what be had done, 
she rose from her chair and put her 
arms about him, holding his head close 
against her. 

“Where is the accursed thing?’ she 
asked. 

“In my coat. 
bathroom.” 

She left the room, and returned, 
staring curiously at the pocketbook 
which she held in her hand. With the 
tips of her dainty fingers, as though it 
were something unclean, she unfolded 
it and turned back the leather flaps. 

On top lay a soiled, weather-beaten 
five-dollar bill. Beneath was a sheaf 
of receipts, and they both saw, as she 
drew them out, that each bore Tom’s 
name, 

It was his own pocketbook that he 
had stolen! 

“That explains it, then,” she said, 
laughing nervously. 

“Explains what?’ he eried, as yet 
unable to grasp the significance of what 
his eyes told him to be a fact. 

“The thing I couldn’t get straight; 
what I wanted to ask you about. Let 
me finish reading to you that item in 
the paper.” 

While with one hand she held tightly 
to his fingers, with the other she picked 
up the paper and read from where she 
had left off: 

“‘In all probability others among 
the passengers were robbed by this 
clever crook.’ ” 
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HORNS USED BY TRAFFIC POLICE 


VEHICULAR traffic in Berlin is directed by policemen on foot. Each traffic 
_ policeman carries a small horn on which he blows, when necessary, to signal 
drivers to stop or proceed. Usually a gesture or spoken command is sufficient. 
Military suits are being used now as uniforms by the Berlin police. 
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& Herbert Asbury 


rr © ER first name was Sarah, and 
i | she lived in the shabbiest one- 
a room basement flat in the 
shabbiest tenement in Hester 
Street, around the corner from the 
Bowery. But her first name really 
doesn’t matter, because she was known 
only as “Old Lady Ginsberg.” She 
was that to every one, from the young- 
est of the Katz children, who squalled 
out its miserable existence on the dingy 
stairway of the tenement, te Mr. Isaacs 
of the Golden Hope Loan Parlors. 
But no one ever called her Old Lady 


Ginsberg because they meant that she 


was a lady. They were very certain 
that she was not a lady, and perhaps 
they were right. They called her Old 
Lady Ginsberg because they considered 
her old and utterly useless, and per- 
haps they were right about that, too. 
At any rate she was old, terribly old. 
She probably didn’t know herself how 
old she was. She was so old that she 
was not able even to scrub the floors 
of office buildings any longer, because, 
when she dropped to her knees, it was 
almost impossible for her to get up 
again. 

No one seemed to know how Old 
Lady Ginsberg lived, although, perhaps, 
Mr. Isaacs had a very good idea. But, 
anyway, she lived; that,is to say, she 
managed to eat at least once a day, and 
she kept a roof over her head. There 
had been a time when she was fairly 
prosperous. That was just after her 
husband died, when her son Benny had 


gone to work in an uptown restaurant 
on Broadway. Then she had worked 
very often and had worn good cloth- 
ing and talked of buying an automobile 
because Benny made much money and 
seemed to be willing to spend some of 
it on his mother. 

But Benny went bad. He became a 
drug addict, and then he became a pick- 
pocket, then a footpad, and finally he 
was just a bum and a thief. It was 
then that Old Lady Ginsberg quit talk- 
ing about automobiles and began scrub- 
bing the floors and doing the washing 
for Mrs. Katz, whose husband was a 
garment worker and earned enormous 
wages. 

Even in Hester Street, where no 
one pays very much attention to any 
one else, it was agreed that Benny Gins- 
berg treated his mother shamefully. 
When he visited her at all it was only 
to rob and beat her; he took every- 
thing she had. He never helped her; 
it was only a few months after he got 
his fine job in the restaurant that he 
quit supporting her, and he never did 
anything more for her after that. But, 
curiously enough, Old Cady Ginsberg 
never held it against Benny that he was 
a crook and a thief and a bum; she 
felt that somehow or other he was not 
to blame. She gave him everything she 
had that he didn’t take, anyway. When 
Mrs. Katz asked her why she did not 
tell the police that Benny beat and 
robbed her, she said: ‘Why, Benny’s 2 


a |” 


good boy! He just ain’t had a chance! 
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It is a maxim that if you give a fool 
rope enough he will hang himself, and 
this applies particularly to criminals, be- 
cause a man must first be a fool be- 
fore he can be a criminal. In time 
Benny Ginsberg acquired a revolver and 
successfully committed several holdups 
and small burglaries. Then he became 
ambitious. He aspired to larger crimes 
and notoriety, and one night he and 
two Others went into a Bowery restau- 
rant and held up the proprietor. 

The man fought, and Benny killed 
him. He escaped into New Jersey, 
along with his fellows, but he came 
sneaking back into Manhattan a few 
nights later, because his shattered 
nerves demanded heroin, and he was 
caught. The case was plain against him, 
and he was convicted and sentenced 
to be put to death in the electric chair 
at Sing Sing Prison. Then he was 
taken to the gloomy prison up the river 
and locked in the death house, where 
from time to time he saw other men 


walk down the ~corridor, behind the 
chaplain, and pass beyond the little 
green door that led into the death 


chamber. 
back. 

On the day before Benny was to die 
he sent word to his mother that he 
wanted to see her. It was the first 
time in a long while that he had said 
a kind word to her, but in his letter 
he called her endearing names and said 
that he was sorry for what he had done. 
He asked her to forgive him. As a 
matter of fact he was not sorry at all; 
he was merely frightened. He was 
terribly afraid of the electric chair. But 
Old Lady Ginsberg believed him, be- 
cause he was her boy. There was noth- 
ing in the world that she wanted quite 
so much as to be able to visit Benny 
on the afternoon of his last day on 
earth. But she had no idea how she 
was going to get to Sing Sing. The 
fare was about a dollar and twenty 
cents, unbelievable wealth. 


None of these men came 


She counted her money. She had 
just eighteen cents. The only train 
that would get her to Sing Sing in time 
for her to see Benny before he died 
left the Grand Central Terminal at ten 
minutes past two. It was then early 
morning, and she must obtain some- 


_where, before two o’clock, the stagger- 


ing sum of a dollar and two cents. She 
had no idea how she was going to do 
it. There was nothing in the flat that 
she could pawn. Mr. Isaacs already 
had almost everything she owned, be- 
cause she had pledged it to pay the 
lawyer who had defended Benny. She 
went upstairs and asked the prosperous 
Mrs. Katz to lend her a dollar and two 
cents. Mrs. Katz said that she wouldn't 
do it, not in a million years. 

“This afternoon,” said Mrs. Katz, 
‘you should scrub my kitchen, and you 
get the usual wages, but give you money 
in advance I couldn’t.” 

“{ don’t think I'll be here this after- 
noon,” said Old Lady Ginsberg. 

“So!” said Mrs. Katz. “I should 
give you money so you can leave and 
not come back!” 

It was very apparent to Old Lady 
Ginsberg that there was no hope of ob- 
taining money from Mrs. Katz unless 
she first scrubbed the kitchen floor, and 
of course she couldn’t scrub floors and 
go to Sing Sing to see Benny at the 
same time. She went out into the 
street. She asked Mr. Margolies, the 
butcher, but Mr. Margolies said that, 
while he might give her a bit of meat 
if she said that she was starving, cash 
was another matter. 

“Why should you want cash money ?” 
he demanded. 

Old Lady Ginsberg started to tell him 
why she wanted it, but she found that 
she could not. It seems to be very dif- 
ficult for a woman to tell people that 
her son is to be put to death in the 
electric chair, In fact all morning she 
had not been able to tell any one why 
she had to have a dollar and two cents. 
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No one seemed to know that Benny 
was going to die, because he had been 
tried under one of his hali-dozen aliases, 
and Hester Street had not connected 

Id Lady Ginsberg’s son Benny with 
the murder case. But she asked every 
one she knew to lend her money; she 
even stood on a corner and begged, a 
shamed>unkempt old figure in a shawl. 
When she went back to her flat at 
twelve o’clock she had just forty-three 
cents. She still needed seventy-seven 
cents, a fortune. 

She drank a cup of coffee and hurried 

again into the mass of humauity that 
boiled up and down Hester Street. She 
had not the least idea what she was go- 
ing to do. She wandered aimlessly 
until she reached-the Bowery, and there 
she stopped in front of a news stand 
covered with papers. She waited a mo- 
ment, watching, but there seemed to be 
no one in charge of the stand. So she 
seized a bundle of papers, perhaps 
twenty-five in all, and hurried down the 
street. She ran for several blocks, and 
then she stopped on a corner ard tried 
to sell the papers. She sold several, 
each for three cents, and dropped the 
money into her hand bag. The pennies 
jingled pleasantly ; they sounded to her 
like the clicking of the rails. She 
smiled, as she imagined herself look- 
ing out of the window of the train on 
the way to Sing Sing. She 
tain that she could sell enough of the 
papers to pay her fare. 
* But she hadn’t sold: many before she 
felt a touch on her arm and turned to 
face an indignant small boy, with a 
bundle of papers under his arm. “Hey!” 
he exclaimed. “You beat it out 0’ here! 
This is my corner!” 

Id Lady Ginsberg paid no atten- 
tion to him, and the boy set up a shout, 
trying to drown her feeble cries of 
“Buy a paper, mister.” He yelled: 
“Here y’are! All about the big exe- 
eution! Murderer electric 
chair !” 


was cer- 
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The word execution meant nothing 
to Old Lady Ginsberg, but the words 
“electric chair” meant a good deal. She 
stared at the papers in her hand. They 
were early editions, with enormous 
black and red headlines stretching across 
the front page. She tried to read them, 
but her eyes were not very good, and 
the lines were nothing but splotches 
of red and black. She turned to the 
boy and pointed to the larger of the 
headlines. 

“What does this say?” she asked. 

“It says’—the boy puckered his 
brows—“ ‘Murderer to die in electric 
chair to-night!” 

Old Lady Ginsberg stared dully for 
a moment at the headlines. She could 
read them now, easily enough. Sud- 
denly she flung the papers to the side- 
walk and ran. She felt that she couldn't 
sell such news. She let herself into 
the basement flat in Hester Street and 
dropped upon the poor cot that was her 
bed. She sat for some time staring at 
the wail, and then she began to cry. 
She cried for a long time. 

Finally she counted her money. She 
had just seventy-three cents. It was 
one o’clock. In less than an hour she 
must obtain forty-seven cents, but 
where? She did not know. She 
couldn’t think; she hardly knew what 
she was doing. So she just sat there 
aitd stared at the wall. 

At half past one Old Lady Ginshber 
heard Mrs. Katz and her children clat- 
tering noisily down 
their afternoon 
That meant that 
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the stairs. They 


were going for stroll 
on Delancey Street. 
there was no one at home in 
on the first floor, and the Katzes were 
prosperous. They had bought many 
things since Mr. Katz began making 
such enormous wages as a garment 
worker. 

Old Lady Ginsberg picked 
on the front door of the Katz flat with 
a hairpin. She knew how to do this 
because Benny had once shown her, 


the lock 
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when he was drunk and boastful of 
his accomplishments. She went in and 
looked around. There was a great deal 
of very fine furniture, but it was all 
heavy, and Old Lady Ginsberg could 
not hope to carry any of it away. On 
the mantel was a clock bravely orna- 
mented with gilt, and it had an ivory 
face and sterling silver hands. It was 
probably very valuable. It was large, 
but not so large that it could not be 
hidden under a shaw]. 

Old Lady Ginsberg picked up the 
clock and went out. 

Mr. Isaacs came forward to meet her, 
as she stepped into the Golden Hope 
Loan Parlors. He was a terrible crea- 
ture, with fat, greasy hands, which he 
was always rubbing together, and beady 
little eyes that glistened. He looked at 
Old Lady Ginsberg, as a snake looks at 
a wren. 

“Vell?” “Vat 


he demanded. you 


3) 


want? 
Old Lady Ginsberg took the clock 


from beneath her shawl. 

“How much on this?” she asked. 

“How much you vant?” 

“Two dollars,” she said bravely. 

“Two dollars!” exclaimed Mr. Isaacs. 
“Two dollars on that? Oi! Oi! I 
should give you two dollars for junk 
like that?” 

“T need two dollars,” 
Ginsberg. 

“I should give you two dollars!” said 
Mr. Isaacs. “What you t’ink I am, 
Santy Claus? I give you”—he looked 
appraisingly at the clock—‘“I give you 
twenty-five cents.” 

There was a lot of haggling, but 
eventually Old Lady Ginsberg parted 
with the clock for sixty-five cents. She 
considered herself fortunate. She was 
very happy, too, because she now had 
a dollar and thirty-eight cents, enough 
to pay her fare to the Grand Central 
Terminal on the Elevated and buy a 
ticket to Sing Sing. Perhaps, too, she 
could take Benny some candy. She 
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said Old Lady 


‘out. 


didn’t know how she was going to get 
back to New York, and she didn’t care. 
All she cared about was that she could 
see Benny for an hour or two before 
he died. She could kiss him again and 
run her fingers through his hair, the 
way she did when he was a little boy. 

She went out of the pawnshop and 
over to the Houston Street station of 
the Third Avenue Elevated and boarded 
a Harlem train. At Forty-second 
Street she hurried down the stairway 
and went as fast as she could to the 
Grand Central. There she waited in 
line at a window, and finally her turn 
came. 

“A ticket to Ossining,” 
clerk. 

He pushed a bit of cardboard through 
the grating and told her that it would 
cost a dollar and nineteen cents. Old 
Lady Ginsberg reached into her shabby 
hand bag. But she found nothing in it. 
She opened it wide and stared inside, 
and in the darkness of its interior she 
saw a dim shaft of light. So she looked 
at the outside of the bag and found that 
a slit had been made in the cloth and 
that all of her money had been taken 
She could hardly believe that it 
was gone. She stood and looked 
dazedly at the hand bag. 

“Here is your ticket, madam,” the 
clerk said. 

“I—I lost my money,” said Old Lady 
Ginsberg. 

“Step to one side please, madam,” 
said the clerk. “There are people wait- 
ing behind you.” 

There seemed to be nothing else that 
she could do, so Old Lady Ginsberg 
stepped aside. She stood there for a 
long time, staring at the crowds that 
pushed past her to the gates, looking 
dully at the sign that told her the train 
for Ossining would leave in five min- 
utes. Finally, after the iron gates had 
clanged shut, she turned and went out. 
She walked slowly down Forty-second 
Street to Third Avenue and turned 


she told the 
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south, and so she went home to Hester 
Street. 

She went into her flat and sat down 
on the bed, without removing her hat 
or shawl, Presently she began to cry, 
but she was not able to cry very long, 
so she just sat there and looked at the 
wall, with the old shawl wrapped about 
her shoulders and the queer little hat 
drooping forlornly over her wrinkled 
old face. 

She was still sitting there the next 
morning when Mrs. Katz came in to 
have her arrested for stealing the clock, 
but she was dead. 

The medical examiner said that she 
had died about twelve o’clock the night 
before, which was about the time that 
Benny Ginsberg followed the rabbi 
down the corridor of the death house 
and passed beyond the little green door 
to the electric chair. 


At almost the exact moment when 
Benny Ginsberg was paying for his 
crimes, two young men, scarcely more 
than boys, met at the corner of the 
Bowery and Houston Street and greeted 
each other as “Limpy” and “Buddy.” 
They went together into the back room 
of Dugan’s saloon, where they sat at a 
table and ordered drinks. Then they 
talked. 

“What’s doin’?” said Limpy. 

“IT don’t know a thing.” said Buddy. 
“The town’s dead.” 

“Dead is right,” said Limpy. “Rot- 
ten! Here I see a old woman on the 
Elevated holdin’ her hand bag like she 


. 
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had a mfllion bucks in it, an’ when I] 
finally cut it open, the best I get is a 
lot of measly nickels an’ dimes.” 

“How much?” asked Buddy. 

“I ain’t even looked at ’em,”’ said 
Limpy. “I just chucked the whole 
mess in my pocket an’ come on down- 
town.” 

He drew a handful of coins from his 
pocket and spread them on the fable. 
He counted them. They came to ex- 
actly a dollar and thirty-eight cents. 

“Tough,” said Buddy, “takin’ a 
chance for stuff like that.” 

“Not enough to do nobody no good,” 
said Limpy. 

He flung the coins back into his 
pocket, and for some time they sat in 
silence. At length they heard a boy 
crying the first editions, and their ears 
caught the words “electric chair.” 

“Say,” said Limpy, “ain’t this the 
night that Benny Ginsberg gets the juice 
at Sing Sing?” 

“Sure,” said Buddy. “He was a good 
guy, Benny was. He had tough luck.” 

“Tough luck is right,” said Limpy. 
‘He was my pal. T pulled a lot of stuff 
with him.” 

“Let’s buy a paper an’ see if they 
fixed him yet.” 

They went out, and, as they pushed 
through the swinging doors of the sa- 
loon, Limpy hummed a ballad that just 
then was very popular in the cabarets 
and burlesque shows of the East Side. 
The title of the ballad was: “I’d Like 
to do Something for the Mother of a 
Pal of Mine.” 


CRIMES AGAINST BANKS 


PrROM September 1, 1920, to August 31, 1921, four hundred and _ ninety-one 


persons 


were arrested for forgery, burglary, holdups, or sneak thefts per- 


petrated against banks in the United States, the protective department of the 


American Bankers’ Association stated recently. 


Of this number three hundred 


and fifty-nine were accused of forgery, fifty-one of burglary, eighty of being 


implicated in holdups, and one of committing a sneak theft. 


Three hundred and 


twenty-six of those arrested were convicted. 
The report of the American Bankers’ Association does not give the number 
of persons still wanted for similar crimes, but it is said to be very large. 
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N°” one is so far away or so detached from those he is striving to serve and 
to entertain as is the author. Nor, unlike the members of other crafts, 
does he learn, exeept indirectly, that his efforts are successful. Of course 

N are rare exceptions, when the author who has attained success receives 
direct word from a reader. This always cheers him more than the big circula- 
tion figure and the monetary returns. Now don’t be scornful because we ‘have 
declared that a writer, like any other craftsman who is worth his salt, thinks 
almost eytirely of the work in hand and the way he is doing it, and not of 
what he is going to be paid for it. Of course he must have the wherewithal to 
live, but the moment that any one who does creative work commercializes his 
efforts the product is sure to suffer. 

But we are digressing, wandering from the point. These remarks were 
inspired by a very human letter from Harry Coverdale, the author of “The Un- 
known Seven.” He says, in a three-line letter received this morning: 

“The inclosed communication touched my heart so profoundly that I am 
sending it on to you in order that you also may rejoice.” 

The letter that Mr. Coverdale speaks of was written by Ernest Fisher, of 
Weissport, Pennsylvania. Mr. Fisher says: 

“I began reading the Detective Story MacGAzIne May 21, 1921, and have 
found it very interesting. What I wish to state particularly in this letter has 
to do with the story entitled ‘The Unknown Seven,’ by Harry Coverdale. I have 
read only the first two installments of this story, but “they are so good and so 
thrilling that I must tell you that, if the other installments are anything like as 
good as the first two, Coverdale surely deserves congratulations.” 


In the same mail this morning we received a letter from J. E, Darling, of 
Franklin, Massachusetts, reading as follows: 

“IT certainly want to let Mr. Harry Coverdale know of my appreciation of 
the first installments of ‘The Unknown Seven.’ I can hardly wait for the next 
issue to find out what happens to Kingdon Cole. This is one of those stories 
of fascination and excitement that make you feel like jumping out of your chair 
when he refuses the offer of the seven men at the table.” 


We do not wish you-to think that our printing these spontaneous letters 
of approval is done with the object of begging you to write praise letters to us 
or to the authors. It is simply to show you how grateful the authors are and 
how grateful we are when readers take the trouble to write us, “Well done, good 


and faithful servant.” 
We 


POLICE IN PERSIA 


AR-AWAY Persia has a modern police department. It was organized by 

natives of Sweden, whose aid was asked by the Teheran government in 

fone There are about ‘eight thousand four hundred men on the Persian police 
orce, 








if you are an employer and desire to place your in the iti im your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about to step out into the world to earn your own living; or If crimes invelving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chiregraphy— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and imclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 


charge. 
All communications will be held In strict confidence. When permission Is granted, cases will be discussed In the 
department, with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons coacerned 


be revealed. 
Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Riee cannot be re- 


sponsible for them. 


Mace.—Your “challenge” is rather amusing. You folks who are immature 
of mind and heart always seem to imagine that you are deep, dark mysteries to 
all the world. Your writing shows that you have unwarranted self-confidence, 
that you are hopeful, despite your tendency to find fault with everything in the 
universe, and that you are almost totally lacking in the power of concentration— 
which means that you are not especially efficient. You have a fair amount of 
courage and a great deal of pride and a lump of vanity as large as a whale. 


eet 


There, Male—and I am sure that you will consider this a most unwarranted 
slam ! 


Matra D.—Your nature is one that is prone to worry. With that disposition 
I should say that for you to marry the writer of the inclosed specimen, who is 
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as like you as the proverbial pea, would be simply to add to your present state 
of general discomfort. What you need is association with persons who are of 
a far different disposition. Look for those who have the habit of expecting the 
bést and hoping for happiness and good fortune. The writer of the specimen 
is even more of an inveterate worrier than you are. What do you think will 
happen when you both get to going it? 


O. K.—No, I don’t believe that women are “always fickle.” Quite the con- 
trary. But you are not to blame for being rather one-sided in your view of 
womankind, judging from your account of your dealings with them for the last 
few years. Your nature is one of much reflectiveness and gentleness, so that I 
think it probable that you have been drawn to women of the more aggressive 
type, and aggressive women are apt to be rather stern with men who are of_a 
yielding disposition—which would account for your experiences with them. Try 
to find associates of your own disposition. Look for the refined, ideal, and affec- 
tionate men and women, and your life undoubtedly will be happier. 


V. R. K.—Your handwriting is not “bad” from the standpoint of the reader 
of character.. It is from the standpoint of the writing master, but that is a 
different matter altogether. 
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Your writing reveals, it is true, some character weaknesses, such as your 
vacillating will power and your lack of self-confidence ; but it shows, as well, true 
fineness of feeling and great instinctive goodness and unselfishness. These are 
beautiful qualities indeed, and you have no cause, from a graphological stand- 
point, to be ashamed of your writing. 


B. O. B.—Your handwriting, so full of heavy flourishes, and yet with letters 
which are of a close and compact formation, shows that you are proud and even 
vain, but that you have a certain kind df power and force. -You are a selfish 
person and are without any aspiration toward spirituality. You are assertive and 
too positive that all of your opinions are right, but your nature is an efficient 
One, and it cannot be denied that you possess courage and the willingness to 
work—two qualities that are far more rare than they should be. 


Lawrence B., Oakland.—Yours is the sort of nature that has force and 
power, like B, O. B., but in your case ideality and affection are also strong. You 
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are a person of marked ambitions, but these you -will not realize unless you learn 
to nse your talents with more positiveness and concentrativeness. You have a 
sort of imagination—the kind that gives commercial insight and foresight. Use 
this. Don’t be forced into the position of a routine worker, or, indeed, of an 
employee at all, if you can help it. You belong to the type which can successfully 
enter the real-estate field, or any other which is legitimately speculative. 
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Missed in Maiden Lane 


Anybody can see the “sparklers” in Maiden Lane, but what about the 
mirrors? 


By Edward Leonard 


The Crime in 
Compartment A 


A Pinklin West Story 


Thorne Miller has his doubts that the diamonds ever were stolen. But 
he has a great habit of guessing, you know! Does he guess right? 





Scornful Waters 


Greed, gold, death—and dynamite. 


By Harrington Strong 
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EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


in writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full details of your case, stating whether of 
not it has been before the courts previously, or whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your lecality. If you 
desire Miss Pugh to fiad a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, and State. Unless accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed lope your ication will be answered in this column. 





GREAT deal of misapprehension seems to exist among the persons most 
A vitally interested as to what the workman’s compensation and insurance 

laws really are. At least a third of the inquiries which I have received 
from this department relate to this subject. I shall, therefore, proceed to give 
a necessarily brief résumé of the laws in a number of articles which will follow 
each other in such order as will, if carefully read, give a fairly comprehensive 
understanding of the matter. (uestions as to specific applications of the law in 
separate States will be promptly answered and in detail. 

The workman’s compensation law, with all its ramifications and subdivisions, 
is not only a recent thing, but one which is still in the making. Before there 
was the suggestion of such a universal law, varied in detail, but substantially 
the same in all the great powers of the world, the workman had to depend upon 
what is galled “common law,” which is the interpretation of the law with refer- 
ence to ancient rights and privileges. Thus, even in the worst and most unjust 
times such as, for example, the Middle Ages, it was recognized that an em- 
ployer had to be at least partially responsible for the safety of his employees while 
they were actively engaged in his business. The present-body of the workman’s 
compensation and insurance law has been slowly worked out from just such 
fundamental understandings. 

The most frequent modifiers of the unqualified law are based on very old 
questions of defense of action to recover damages, as follows: 

Contributory negligence means that the employee has contributed to his own 
injury by not taking the proper precautions. When bringing an action against 
an employer, therefore, the injured employee must clearly show that he was taking 
all reasonable and understood precautions to save himself from harm. 

The fellow-servant point prevents an employee from recovering damages for 
an injury received at the hands of a fellow worker, if the employer can show 
that he used the ordinary care in the selection of the offending worker. 

The assumption of risk means that the employee knows that there will neces- 
sarily be some risk in any business, even after the employer has done all that he 
can to make it safe. The risks of this nature are called “ordinary,” and it is 
presumed that the worker will understand that they are inevitable. 

For injuries due to the inherent hazards of the business engaged upon, and 
accidents due to an “act of God,” which means all catastrophes of sature and 
so on, or for disasters where it is impossible for the blame to be fixed, the em- 
ployer is not liable. 

A great many of the States have abrogated the fellow-servant clause of the 
law, while Colorado has completely eliminated it, so that no employer can put 
in this defense. 

There are marked differences between the principles of the workman’s indus- 
trial insurance and the employer’s liability laws and the workman’s compensation 
laws. 

Under a State insurance act the injured workman’s claim is against a fund 
which is made by the contributions of employers, employees, and the State, in 
the form of an insurance premium which is a tax imposed by the State. The 
employer, under this system, has discharged his liability to his employees when 
he has paid his premiums. In such cases the employee does not have the right 
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of trial by jury unless the administrative board refuses him any compensation, 
when he may sue the board, but not his employer. 

In case the employer has violated some law or disregarded some factory- 
inspection act, a penalty will be imposed on him. If the workman was willfully 
negligent, or if it is shown that he willfully caused the accident for the purpose 
of gaining compensation, he has his compensation reduced or entirely withdrawn. 

. With industrial insurance the compensation is paid in installments and is 
usually based upon a percentage of the worker’s earnings, fifty to sixty per cent 
being about the average. 

Industrial insurance tries to do away with the often wasteful processes of 
law in the gaining of an adjustment between employer and employee. It aims 
at giving relief at stated intervals and at making sure that no worker shall fail 
to receive compensation for an injury. This form has many advocates, but there 
are as many others who do not like the shifting of the direct responsibility from 
the employer to the State, since suing the administrative board, if the injured 
worker is not satisfied with the compensation, is a much more difficult thing than 
that of bringing suit against an individual. 


The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


tf it ts impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work In which you are especially interested, tn one 
of his articles, send a stamped, addressed envelope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, 
what your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount of time and meney which you 
can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


The Cabinetmaker 


OR many years handmade furniture was regarded as something that would 
Fk have little vogue among the mass of Americans. It is true that some of 
the craftsmen were successful in disposing of handmade furniture at rather 
startling prices, and some of the commercial houses which imitated the handmade 
designs asked and got a great deal more money than the intrinsic values of their 
pieces warranted; but people in the business went right on declaring that there 
would never be the real call for carpenter-made household equipment that there 
had been in the days before furniture was made wholesale by machinery. 

There will always be the call for machinery-made furniture, of course, for 
it can turn out pieces at rates which are far cheaper than that of hand labor, but 
eultured people are looking about more and more for the man who can make the 
individual pieces of furniture that they want for their homes. 

A recent factor in stimulating the interest in fine and artistic furniture appre- 
ciation is the numbers of people who have seen Europe recently. Many a man 
and woman who would never have known more of rare furniture than that the 
“mission” had gone out, of style was dragged to Europe by the war and saw 
’ the palaces and chateaus, and came home dissatisfied with the upholstered parlor 
set in imitation mahogany, which was their standard before that trip. 

There is a small town about fifty miles from New York where I have some 
friends. This town shows what an opportunity there is for a cabinet maker 
in even a place where there would seem to be the least chance for him. A great 
deal of wealth is not to be found there. Most of the people have farms back 
of the town, which they rent out. A few go to New York for business, and 
some keep the small stores that are needed. Quite an “old-fogy” place, and yet 
near enough to New York to bring nearly all the shopping to it. 

In that town a man who had been a day carpenter, but who had always 
been interested in furniture, made a desk of a certain kind for a man who had 
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his own ideas of what he wanted. The carpenter knew woods and something 
of the history of the “periods” of furniture-making. He did a fine piece of work. 
Then he repaired a few pieces for various people and made some choir stalls 
for a small but very beautiful church. For those he went into the New York 
public library and carefully chose his designs. He spared no pains in the making; 
he refused to be hurried; he did not make very much money on that job, but 
his work excited such pleasure that he was given more work than he could 
possibly handle. 

That carpenter has never had to advertise, and yet he is making a really 
fine living to-day in that small town, where his shop is in his stable and where 
his living expenses are ridiculously low. 

If this kind of success can be attained in such an unfavorable environment, 
there is no doubt that it could be more easily gained in cities of even moderate size 
where there was a fair amount of wealth. 

A cabinetmaker, however, must be something more than an experienced 
carpenter and joiner. He must have an instinct for good and simple designs 
in furniture. He could teach himself this by reading selectively the many, many 
books that have been published on furniture design. 

The experience of the carpenter in the small town which I have mentioned 
shows what can be done. People will pay a reasonable price for furniture made 
to their needs, and that reasonable price will mean a good living to the maker. 

The prices of such things cannot be fixed, but I will mention a few prices 
charged by the man whom I have used for an illustration: Eighteen dollars for 
a bookcase four feet long, consisting of four shelves, very plain, no back and 
no doors, of hard pine. One hundred dollars for a desk with about twenty 
drawers, large and small; one of the old carpenter design desks, in which the 
drawers were in a piece above as well as below the writing-desk part; the material 
was walnut. Fifty dollars for three chairs of the “Windsor” design, very heavy 
and solid, in black walnut. Ten dollars for a little footstool, ornamented with 
hand carvings of simple design. Sixty dollars for a plain but very heavy table; 
no ornament but a scroll, but the legs slightly turned. 

All of these pieces were made in the simplest way, but, like the furniture 
of other days, they were built to last, and the prices paid for them were con- 
sidered reasonable by the persons of very moderate wealth who bought them. 

It is the man who looks ahead and who sees how the tides of human affairs 
are turning, who is able to take advantage of them. I recommend skilled car- 
penters everywhere at least to begin to look to this new-old branch of their trade. 


CEL ESET 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


NE evening Inspector Steele went into his favorite restaurant to get a 
hasty meal. He was worried about a case that had claimed his close 


attention from early morning, with little tangible result to show for his 
day’s work; he was anxious to get back to the office in a hurry to put in a few 


more hours of work before going home. 

The “job” that worried him was the locating of sixteen rolls of silk that 
had been taken from a wholesaler’s two nights previously. He had under arrest 
three men whom he was sure were involved in the theft, but they were shrewd; 
none of them could be induced to talk about the cache of the loot, because their 
doing so would involve colleagues whom they wished should remain free; the 
Prisoners were either in terror for their lives or were paid to keep silent. 

Wily Inspector Steele had found out that the band who committed the theft 
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communicated in ‘cipher with its chief. This he learned through a slip made 
by “Lefty” Carmichel, one of the prisoners, but he never saw a message written 
in this band’s cipher; he did not know even who the chief, or leader, was. But 
he tried to get Lefty to send a message in this cipher; he invented a plausible 
scheme for putting his plan across, and Lefty was all ready to write out the 
message and play right into the inspector’s hands—when one of Steele’s men. 
bungled and gave the whole thing away. 

As the inspector waited for his order to be filled in the restaurant he went 
over the situation still another time, considering what course he should follow 
next. So preoccupied, he was unconscious of where he was looking. Of a 
sudden he came to with a start, for he had caught sight of some apparently 
meaningless lettering on the top of the bill of fare before him, which, to his 
practiced eye, without doubt represented a message in cipher. 

3efore all else in Inspector Steele’s life came his penchant for solving 
cryptic writing; consequently his dinner, even his worry, were forgotten. He 
had not worked long when his eyes opened in surprise—and presently he dis- 
covered that he would clear up his part of the silk-theft case right where he sat. 

How? You will have to work out the cipher, which is reproduced below, 
before you find out all details, but I will tell you this much more: The entry 
in the inspector’s scrapbook covering the case bears testimony to the mentality 
of the leader of that band of thieves, for he lived and planned his jobs in the 
safest of all places in the city—right within sight of police headquarters; he even 
ate and met his underlings, in the very restaurant frequented by the heads of 
the police force. The cipher on the bill of fare was written for the leader's 
benefit by one of his men. It was their plan that the leader would occupy the 
same table as the author of the message had occupied a short time before; then 
the leader would work out the message while he ate—and would not be seen 
receiving a secret communication that, might arouse suspicion. But the slip 
in the well-planned scheme was that Inspector Steele, expert solver of ciphers 
from headquarters, sat down at that table after the underling had written his 
message and before the thieves’ leader could get to it. 

Here is the message. When you have solved it you will see for yourselves 
how the solving of the cipher at the restaurant table ended the inspector’s work 
on the case: 

SSAMWWWILDTIATOAEIFEOALFRRNFNLKELETTKEHY YOS- 
USE. 

Next week’s issue will contain the answer. 


The solution to last week’s cipher message is: “Yoti are under suspicion 
Beat it out of the country quick.” It was written this way: 
i: ££ 2.4 § O 2 SB B. 30°82 
—-N O P QRS TU VW X 
2A BCDEFGHIJKLM 
Every letter was substituted in the cipher by first the line figure, then the 
figure designating the letter’s position in that line. 
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w RN STOR RY MAGAZINE, thus iving readers double service, is offered 

| SING free d hum a fn oe Ee rpese hte to ald them im getting in "touch with 
pK To whom t oy fost oes 

While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will nt your request 


iid . Im sending “blind’’ notices, you must, of course, give us your right mame and address, so that we 
can"focward promptty any jetters “that may come for you. We reserve foe right to reject any netics that seeme to us 


=k it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 


persons who are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘not found.” 
it would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 
When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your notice out. 
Mew, readers, help those whee friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if you were in a similar 


bositi 
ARNING. —Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to get home,’’ et 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 





TERRANOVA, JOSEPH.—We have a letter for you from HUEY, M. G.—He was last heard from two years ago 

your father. Please send us your address at once. = ge o's Indiana. His son wants him to write to 
SLATS and JOE.—My address is Box 367, Crewe, Vir- ee ee ee Se EE Oe Re Oe eee 
nia. 


J. E. 
— KINCANNON, MAGCK.—When last heard from he was in 
ER, ae £.—He left his home in Bucyrus, 
July 17, 1919, and was last heard from in San ed yong * b oon, a sister is we hg i 
. California, on June 24, 1920. He is seventeen years Max ror ae fe eSB, He ill write a —— rs 
old, five feet seven inches tall, and has brown hair and ason, Route a enryetta, Oklahoma. 
gray eyes. His father and sister will be very grateful for WALKER, GUSTA.—She was iast heard of about ten 
any information as to his whereabouts. George Witter, years ago, in Greenfield, Indiana. A dear friend won be 
Box 197, Bucyrus, Ohio. glad to hear from her. Mrs, Panny Carney, R. F. D. 


E. R. S., formerly of San Diego, California, is asked to 4%, Lima, 
write to his mother, as she is very anxious to hear from = . 
him, and will be grateful to any one who can tell her »Swanegn maeate eo oe ae rae 
where he is. Mrs. Charlotte Snyder, care of thie.magazine. favor by writing to W. A. Swanson, 117 South Main 
BAViNGSTON.— Write to your family at once. Every- Street, Logan, Utah 
Ging is to your satisfaction. SWANK, ED.—He was born and brought up in and 
HALL, ALBERT JAMES.—He was tast heard of at near Paris, Illinois. He left his home in 1898, and was 
, California, in 1918. He is about thirty-three years last seen in Chicago. His sister will be deeply grateful to 
feet ten inches tall, with brown hair, blue eyes, any one who ean tell her what has beeome of him. Mrs. 
prominent nose. He is a miner, and when last G. EF. Seitz, 411 West End Avenue, Paris, Illinois. 
heard of was the owner of a mine somewhere in California. 
His sister will be grateful for any news of him, and asks BROTHER HAROLD.—Please come home. Aunt Lib is 


him, if he sees this, to write to her at the old address. dead, and we would all be glad to see you. If you see 
Mildred Hall. this, please write. Jessie Clark, 3906 West “Third Street, 


RAISIG, PAUL J.—He is about eighteen years old, and a Ia a 
lived for a time in Washington, D. His address is JOHNSON, CHARLIE THOMAS.—He was last heard 
wanted by an old friend, who will be glad to hear from from tn August, 1920. He was given his discharge from 
any one who can give information regarding his present the navy in January, 1921, and may be somewhere in Chi- 
whereabouts. H. H. F., care of this magazine. cago. Any information abeut him will be gratefully re- 
FOX.—information is wanted about the relatives of ceived by Mrs. Rachel Jenson, 3128 Mayer Avenue, New- 


ENOCH D. FOX, who died in 1856, leaving an infant etry. South Carolina. 

daughter in the care of her mother’s brother. This brother McCARTHY, DANIEL.—He was last heard from at 
died without telling the child anything of her father’s peo- Boerne, Texas, in 1889. It was heard that he was at 
le. She would also lke to hear from the descendants of Fort Omaha, Nebraska, in 1917, and was going to France 
JOHN RILEY, of Kentucky, or from any one who can with the Q. M. Corps. Any information will be gladly 
give information that will help to find them. Please write received by his brother, Jerry McCarthy, 726 West Lex- 
to Mrs. S. Fox Longacre, P. O. Box 694, Norman, Okla- ington Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


homa. 
VAN DYKE, NICK, formerly with the 108th Supply , ADAMS, ALBRO A.—When bast pease, from he was in 
Train Write to your pal, Private Guy Adams, care of Company | F, Thirteenth Infantry, Officers raining 
this magazine. , -_ Camp Taylor, Louisville, Kentucky, in 1917-18. 
mother, M——, would like to hear from him, care of this 
ni OAGAN, first name not given. He was last heard of magazine. 
eteen years ago. For a time he was a Truggist in . 
Newport, Rhode Island, and later went on to the stage. WARREN, SAM, who bad two daughters, Gracie and 
le has a sister named Brown in Worcester, and a nephew, Ada May, or Etta May. Ten years ago ono of these girls 
Clifford. He is now about forty-nine years old. He may had married, but her name is not known. Their half 
Write his mame Cogan. Any information will be greatly sister is anxious to find them, and would be glad to get 
appreciated. P. H. B., care of this magazine. any information concerning them or her father. She 
Sv born in 1904, after her parents had separated, and 
ALLEN, LUTHER B.—He left Antelope, Oregon, where has never seen her sisters. Mrs. Bdith Brister, care 
pe ad, lived Ba ane seam. in 1913, and has not been this magazine. 
dd from since. irty-nine years old, about five 
feet ten inches tall, w — I ery A McWILLIAMS, WALTER.—He was last heard of 
He might be h. sked Dallas, Texas. Also MATTIE FERGUSON, last heard 
Write to his mother, 1 be glad to hear from any at the same place. The present address of these two is 
one who can give her” news of her absent son. Mrs. W. wanted by a friend, who will appreciate any information 
H. Swinchen, 811 Josephine Street, Grant’s Pass, Oregon. J. W., care of this magazine. 


SCHAEFFER, RAY.—He served with the U. S. army at i 
r. bo RHODES, CHESTER §S.—He was last heard from cight- 
Camp age aa —, o> aan Replacement — een years ago in San Francisee, when he was prospecting, 
Joseph C. Sullivan 219° Wierfield St od po ston and was heard to bave made a strike. His brother wants 
Yor : , erfleld Street, Brooklyn, to hear from him at once to settle property left him by 
his sister. Any one knowing his present whereabeuts will 
aarnaway, LILLIAN.—She was born in Portland, do a favor by writing to BE. T. Rhodes, Route 56-A, Home- 
aine, og we gna © -five years old. She lived in stead, Florida 
m for ree or four years, and lef here to 0 
— Falls, Vermont, in 900. where a oe last ee HAMEL.—When I was six or seven years old I was put 
An old friend would like to hear from her. A. C., in a home at Montfort, Canada, and was adopted from 
215 Cold Street, South Boston, Massachusetts. there by Mr. Henri Champagne, of Montreal, when I was 
PAMPIN mM twelve years of age. In 1918 E& oame to the United 
is ELLA, BELLA.—Please write to C. F., care of States, to try to fiud some of my relatives, but have not 
magazin — succeeded, I shall be very grateful to any one who can 
oath ge is wanted of the relatives of help me, Herve Hamel, care of this magazine. 
aries “ Cc ‘i ; 
ne 1912. ran as eae be F- eny 9 a any , HOLMES, MRS. RUTH.—Your father is dead, and your 
He would also like to hear from his old pal sister Corma is very low. Your mother ig very much wor- 
- (CHUP) WOOD, who was last heard of in ried about you, so write to her at once 
Lav 99 Pri : “ ’ 
of Hosialana, “in 1920. Private Norbert L. Craine, DU BOIS, JEAN.—I have been your friend all through 
the trouble, and am still waiting for you to come. I 
GONDY, ART, who lived on Stanford eet Los An- still have faith !n you, and will forgive you tf you will 
goles, tn 1914, is asked to write to M le, care of this only write and let me know where you are. My promise 
Magazine still holds good. J. H. L., eare of thie magazine 
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BURNS. PETER F., formerly of East Eighty-fourth 
New York City, who gave a piecé of jewelry for 
safe keeping to Gertrude Purivance, can have same 
a full description of it, addressed to T. 8. i" 
this magazine. 

CHERRY, GEORGE REESE, and JAMES, last ee kh. 
in Fort Worth, Texas, about thirty years ago. 
who can give any news of them, or who Saale M abere 
they are now, will do a great favor by writing to their 
brother, Horace V. Cherry, Route 2, Box 68, Fort Worth, 
Texas 

MALONEY, 3. A.—He was last heard of in Caney, 
Kansas. His daughter Ruth would like to know what 
has become of him, and will be very grateful to any one 
who can give her his present address. Mrs. T. H. Jami- 
gon, 421 Chambers Street, Marlin, Texas. 

FINLEY; CHARLIE.—He wag last heard of in Oklahoma. 
His niece would like to hear —— him, or from any one 
who knows his present addro: Jeannie E. Johnson, 127 
West Second Street, Superior, “wisconsin. 

O'LEARY, JOHNNIE, also known as Johunie Pannel. 
When iast heard from he was the navy at St. Helena, 
training station, at Norfolk, Virginia. His home is some- 
sg in Texas. His mother is very anxious to hear from 

and hopes if he sees this that he will write to her 
he way. 2 to John L. Dixon, 420 Rose Avenue, 
Norfolx, Virgin! P 
simaeene, Jenu—te ig eighteen years old, about five 
feet six inches tall, with LUght-brown hair, blue eyes, and 
fair compiexion. He was last heard from in Seattle in 
1920. His sister will be grateful for any information that 
will help her to find her brother. Mrs. Lena Nichols, 482 
East Pine Street, Pottland, Oregon. 


LYNN, CLINTON.—He is five feet nine inches tall, with 
light eyes and hair, nearly bald. There is a mole on his 
Mose, and a scar on the right side of his chin. He was 
last heard of in Monroe, Michigan. Any one kuowing his 
present address wili do a favor by writing to J. W., care 
of this magazine, 

ELLS, CERIL JOHN.—He entered Middlebury College 
from Gouverneur, New York, in 1906, and was last heard 
of about 1910 from somewhere in the “Dakotas, where he 
was teaching school. Your old friends would like to hear 
from you, Sherlock. Any one knowing his whereabouts, 
please communicate with Noah, care of this magazine. 


INGRAHAM, MRS. KENNETH.—She was last heard of 
in 1918, in San Diego, when she and her small daughter, 
Lols, were going to West Virginia, and from there on to 
Seattle. Friends would like to hear from them, and will 
be glad to hear from any one who can give news of them, 
or tell them where they are at the present time. F. K., 
eare of this magazine. 

MACMASTER, DAN.—He was born in nei York State, 
and was last seen in 1909, near the town of Pitcairn, 
Pennsylvania. At that time he was about foresee years 
old. He was a prospector and miner and was going to 
Colorado. Also ALBERT VANCE, who was last seen in 
1919 in Gary, Indiana. He is a steel worker, about twenty- 
eight years old, five feet eight inches tall, broad-shouldered, 
deep-chested and powerfully built. He has dark hair and 
brown eyes, and tattoo marks on his arms. Any informa- 
tion about these two men will be most gratefully appreciated 
by Robert M. Hyatt, 709 Wooster Street, Akron, Ohio. 


KELLER, WILLIAM EDWARD.—He is about twenty- 
ight years old, five feet seven inches tall, with blue eyes 
and dark-brown hair. His home was in Ohio. When last 
heard from he was working as a Western Union lineman. 
If he sees this he is asked to write to pal X. Y. Z., care 
of this magazine. 


MILLER, ALICE M.—She was born on March 14, 1886. 
She is married, but her present name is not known. Her 
uncle is very anxious to find her, and hopes ff she sees 
this that she will write to him. William Crosland, care of 
this magazine. 

WATSON, CHARLES.—He 1s now about seventy-five years 
old, and all trace of him has been lost for fifty years. He 
was about five feet six inches tall, with blue eyes, yellow- 
reddish tmfir, and a light complexion. He had a_ brother 
and sister living in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, where he 
was burn and brought up. very old friend would like 
to find him if he ts alive, and if he is dead, would like to 
know where he died. Any information will be gratefully 
received by R. A. Jordan, 206 East Second Street, Macon, 
Missouri. 

POWERS.—At the age of two weeks 1 was taken from 
the Wisconsin Home Society at Appleton, and adopted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Jake Knopff, of Athens, Wisconsin: 3 
arents were Edward and Lottie Powers. was born in 

lisworth, Wisconsin, on March 22, 1907. I do not know 
how many brothers and sisters I have, but I think there are 
five. Any information concerning them, or any news that 
will help me to find my relatives, will be gratefully re- 
ceived and greatly appreciated. Florence Powers, care of 
this magazine 

SMITH, WILLIAM H.—He was last seen in Akron, 
Ohio, about ten years ago. His son would be glad to 
hear from him, or from any one who knows him and can 
tell where be is. Gienn E. Smith, R. F. D. One, Doyles- 
town, Ohio. 


Pe 510? 6 He left his home in 
920, and has not been heard from 
His . y . a unbappy S! —t and 
glad to Lear from ve her ne pews 
as ey last heard of in'3 in A KH "Quinay, care of this 


of work 
“mould 
of him. 


GRIFFEN, geeey, last seen in Mento Park, California, 
in joes; JAM H. KIDD, formerly of Santa Cruz; 


i info: 
men will be appreciated by Charles B. Byrne, 307 South ¢ 
Street San Mateo, gee 


WALTERS, 8. A.—In 1914 he was in the navy on the 
U. 8. 8. ‘Cumberland, ” in Cuba, and has not been heard 
from since that time. A friend would be glad to get 
news of him, and hopes if he sees this that ne will write, 
M. A. M., care of this magazine. 


HANSEN, SWERRA.—Your father is very 11), and has 
beer worying about you. Please come home, or write at 
once, as it would help a whole lot. Your sister Helga, 
108 Washington Street, Spokane, Washington. 


BILLIE.—Please reconsider your plans. L. neods you 
Everything will be forgotten. Do this for his sake, If you 
need fare, Ict me know, and it will be sent. M. M. L 


CAVENEY, WILLIAM.—He was last heard of in Chic! 
about 1910-11. His parents are very anxious and wo 
about tim, as they have had no news of him since that 

. it is feared that he may have been in a railroad 
accident, and perhaps has lost bis memory. All efforts ts 
find him have failed, and it is earnestly hoped that some 
of our readers may be able to relieve the anxiety of his 
family by giving them some information that will help them 
to know what has become of him. Please write to Alfred 
C. Cox, care of this magazine. 


MORTIMER, HIRAM T.—Dear uncle, I have tried very 
hard to find you since you left. You did not give me am 
addross in your letter. Please write to me again. If ay 
one knows the — whereabouts of my uncle and will 
write to me, the kindness will be a appreciated, 
Beatrice Cooney, care of this magfiazin 


LANE, LEO WILLIAM.—He is twenty-four years old, 
five feet four inches in height, and has dark hair. He 
was last heard from on October 14, aan when he was ia 
Akron, Ohio. Any news of him be thankfully. re 
ceived by his sister, who is very K., worrled about him 
po ag Lane, 1812 Lafayette Street, Swissvale, Penn 
sylvania. 


WILHELM, PEARL.—In 1913 sho was cashier in 8 
restaurant in Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, and was last heard 
from in 1914, when she said that she had taken out paper 

become a Canadian citizen, and_ w: 
@ pugilist called Kid Williams. Her old friend 
Blount would like to hear from her, and hopes she will 
write, as she ig still a friend. Mrs. M. Evans, care @ 
this magazine. 


WALSH, THOMAS.—He was born in or near Aghads, 
County Cork, Ireland, and emigrated to America about fify 
years ago. Any information about him, or any of bis 
descendants, will be thankfully recetved by his nephew, 
Thomas P. Walsh, 74 Merrimac Street, Newburypor, 
Massachusetts. 


MILLER, EMILY.—She is thirty-one years old, about 
five fect in height, and has black hair and eyes. Whe 
last heard of she was in a Washington lumber camp. He 
brother {s seeking her, and will greatly appreciate ay 
information that will help him to find her. Robert # 
Miller, 1410 Charlotte Street, Kansas City, Missourt. 


TIMMONS, Baan. —He has not been heard from sine 
November, 19 Any news of him will 

received by Me ‘sister. He was last seen in Boone, 
Mrs. Kt. K. Fischer, care of this magazine. 


TOM. cf. * _ and relieve our anxiety about yu 
Mother ts wo Z, and a letter will make her happ 
Margie, Wichita. Paits, ‘exas. 


KIRBY, BULAH BRADFORD.—She was brought up_# 
Marion County, Kentucky, and was a school teacher. 8 
was last heard from in West Virginia, in June, 1917, Aw 
information in regard to her whereabouts will be gratefull? 
received by ber brother, J. Bradford, care of this magazine 


O'DONNELL, JOSEPH.—He was with the Twenty-thin 
Infantry, and served in France. He was last heard of 8 
New York four years ago. Any newa of him 
gladly received by an old friend. M. H., care of 
magazine. 


F. W._K., who left home November 18, 1918, with D 
Myers. When last heard of he was in Akron, Obio. B 
is asked to write to-his brother, who has important De 
for him. C. K., care of this magazine. 


BRENNAN, THOMAS A.—Dear Tom, please come hows 
we are still waiting for you. Mildred is not well, and I @ 
heartbroken, but forgive you. Your mother will also forgw 
we if you will a write and let us know where you & 

our wife, Bessie. 
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ASHAW, JOE.—He is about twenty-seven years of age, 
on bet two inches in he about one bund: 
and junds. . 

last seen in Eureka, California, while on his 

=~ fy Portland, Oregon, in 1918. Any information ag to 

hie, whereabouts will be gladly received by a friend, M. R. 
Wright, care of this magazine. 


RTH, HERBERT.—He left Fitchburg, Massachu- 
wan ene few years ago, for the West, to practice medicine, 
and settled in a State where oil was found, taking up thas 
business. His uncle is seeking him, and ‘will be glad to 
hear from any one who can tell him where he is, as he is 
very anxious to find him. F. Wallon, Pp. 0. Box 967, 
Housatonic, Massachusetts. 


T, €. C. and W. H., brothers, nicknamed Skinny 
and Billy the peg-knocker, Both are tall and of light com- 
plexion, linemen by " Their home was 
Athens, Alabama. W. 4 leg shorter than the 
other, and when last heard from was in Fayetteville, Ten- 
nessee, in 1917. Their old pal Tommy would like to 
hear from them, as he is anxious to renew old acquaintances, 
and hopes if they see this that they will write to bi 
B. E. Thompson, care of this magazine. 


EASE, MRS. MAY.—She was last heard of in Cleve- 
lands Ohio. She left there for St. Joseph, Missouri, with 
her two children, Helen and Harold, in June, 1917. An 
old friend is very anxious to hear from her, and will be 
most grateful for any information that will help her to 
find her. Mrs. A. M. Eymer, Rainer, Washington. 


ANNON, JOHN T.—He was last heard of in 1917, 
win he was a sergeant in Company L, Eleventh Infan- 
try, at Camp Harry J. Jones, Douglas, Arizona. His 
home is in South Carolina. Any one who knows his pres- 
ent whereabouts will do a favor by writing to C. H., care 
of this magazine. 


LE MAISTRE, GEORGE H.—He worked as a brakeman 
on the U. P. at Laramie, Wyomt in April, 1920, and 
was last heard of in Ogden, U in May of that year. 
He is asked to write to his buddy, A. H. N., care of this 
magazine. 


WILSON, CHARLES E., is asked to write at once to 
Miss Agnes Campbell, 907 Boren Avenue, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. This is very important. 


YANCEY, DUNNINGTON A.—There is important news 
for you in regard to that ‘‘T’’ matter. Please write to 
your friend at once. O. B. B., care of this magazine. 


HAYDON, WILLIAM JACKSON.—He is about thirty- 
nine years i feet nine inches taH, and has black 
hair and . He left his home in Iron Gate, Vir- 
ginia, in 1906, for Suffolk, same State. In 1908 his fam- 
ily received a letter from W. J. Wood, Eagle, Alaska, who 
had evidently been his mining partner, saying that he 
had started for home. Any information will be greatly ap- 
preciated by his brother, who is anxious to get news of 
him at once, as his mother is very ill. Charles A. Hay- 
don, Sprague, West Vriginia. 


McCAFFERY, CHARLIE.—He is about sixty years old 
and was born in Gray County, Ontario, When last heard 
of he was in Shoal Lake, Manitoba, in 1917, and before 
that was living in Clear Lake, Wisconsin. Any one who 
knows where he is now will do a great favor by writing 
to his sister, Janet, care of this magazine 


BROTHER LOU.—There is nothing to fear. Everything 
is settled Mother dear died three weeks before I got 
home. Am now alone and cannot stay here much longer. 
Please write and tell me where you are. I will go and 
meet you. Your lonesome sister, M. De N., same address 

FREDERICK, RUTH, who moved about seven or eight 
years ago from South Bend, Indiana, to Akron, Ohio, 1s 
aed to write to an old friend, E. B., care of this maga- 
zine. 


KEY, JOSEPH W.-—He was last heard from in August, 
1918, when he was in Jacksonville, Florida. He is twenty- 
one year l five feet eleven inches tall, with blue eyes 
and own ha Any assistance in finding him will be 
greatly a preciated li. Brown, care of this magazine 


SEE, MRS. JIM, whose huskgnd was killed. Her maiden 

hame Was Julia Dethulia James. When last heard of she 
hear Austin, Texas. Her sister, who is an invalid 
unable to walk, would be very happy to get news of 
Mrs. Eliza J. Peyton, 8706 Engelke Street, Houston, 
8 


POTTS, JGE.—He is an old-time stage driver, and used 

stage over the San Marcos Pass 

Olivos, California, in 1878, 
S and Forepaugh circus 7 last heard 
in Boston. In 1914 he r famous six 
in the stage-coach Miller Brothers’ 
show, and in 1916 was in charge of the ring 
the same show A moving-picture company ig go- 
take pictures in Canada, and a real old-time stage 
driver, who can handle the horses and a coach load of folks 
on 4 mountain grade is wanted. and Joe is the man. Any 
one who can give information that would help to find him 
will do a very great favor by writing to his old frie nd, 
John Muckey, care of this magazine 


THOMAS, uns. HATTIE ee formerly of Richmond and 
Hopewell, Virgin and last heard of in Canton, North 
Carolina. She ‘asked to write to her friend, F. C. H., 
care of this magazine. 


STEINER, JEANNE ALICE.—She was born in Switzer- 
land on the 23rd of August, 1878, and her parents are still 
living there. Her son, who has not heard from her for 
five years, would be glad to get some news of her, and 
will be deeply grateful for any information that will help 
rod to find his mother. Marcel Steiner, care of this maga- 
zine. 


LYNCH, JOHN J.—He was last heard from in Philadel- 
phia in 1901, when his wife died. He left two children 
when he went away, a boy, Willie, and a girl, Sarah. He 
said he was going to Florida. He is now about forty-eight 
years old and six feet tall. His daughter would be grate- 
ful for any news of him and will_be glad to hear from any 
one who has. known her father. Mrs. Sarah Hullman, care 
of this magazine. 


BLACK, RUTH, whose home was formerly in Frews- 
burgh, New York. any one knows her present address 
and will communicate with B. S. Williams, care of this 
Magazine, the kindness will be gratefully appreciated. 


OGILVIE, GEORGE W., and his sisters, MARY M. 

The gisters are trained nurses and were in 

Philadelphia about twelve years ago. George was last heard 

from in 1909 at Topeka, Indiana. Any information will bs 
greaily appreciated by T. L. Ogilvie 


CANFIELD, JAMES.—He has been missing for six years, 
and his children are very anxious to get news of him. He 
may be known as James Monroe. Frances Canfield, Box 
16, Reeoda, Washington 


COOLIDGE, CLYDE, and his wife, ALICE.—They have 
two children and were living in Denver, Colorado. They 
left that place suddenly on the 12th of November, 1920, 
leaving no trace behind. The children are fair and about 
three and three and a half years old. The boy is called 
James and the girl Virginia Any information about these 
people will be gratefully received by Mrs. Mary Barry, 1105 
Stout Street, Denver, Colorado, 


HICKS, SYDNEY.—He was last heard of in Field, B. C., 
about November, 1920. His friend, Frank Makinson, would 
like to hear from him or from any one who knows him. 
332 Gone Avenue, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


HALBEISEN, GRACE.—She was last heard from in 
Texas in 1912, and disappeared from there without leaving 
any trace. Her father is very anxious to find her, and 
would be grateful for any assistance in the matter. » 
Halbeisen, care of this magazine. 


MRS. P. A.—If you should see this notice, please write to 
re at Grand Forks Hotel, Grand Forks, Canada. G. A. 
tkins. 


WARD, WALTER 6.- is twenty-nine years old, five 
feet six inc a? tall, with | We sht hair. He left his home at 
Charlotte, N. . in March, 1919 Any news of him will 
be thankfully Sane by his wife, Mrs. W. G. Ward, 
care of this magazine. 


La FORREST, GERTRUDE.—She has been missing over 
ten years, and when last heard of had been put in a home 
somewhere between WBightieth and Ninety-sixth Streets, 
New York City. Sie is now about twenty years old, and 
her brother, who is her only living relative, is anxious to 
find her, and will be deeply grateful to any one who can 
help him in his quest Charles La Forrest, care of this 
magazine. 


LONG, DORIS, ten years old, with large, brown eyes 
and dark-brown curls, and MARY, eight years old, with 
dark hair and blue eyes Their grandmother thinks their 
mother is dead and that some one has the 
it who knows where they are will 

i deeply grateful for the kindness, 
most anxious to find her grandchildren. Mrs. L, 
1035 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 


EASTWOOD, GEORGE.—He was last heard of in Kane, 
Pennsylvania, and his sister, who has not seen him for 
twenty-three years, will be grateful to any one whe can 
give her news of her brother. Mrs, H. C. Barnes, 159 
Kendall Avenue, Bellevue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


MOWREY, HAROLD.—He ran away from home in 1917 
and. joined the navy. When last heard of he was on the 
U. ‘Kentucky.”’ He is five feet three inches in height, 
with aula hair, blue eyes, and a ruddy complexion. He 
is seventeen years old His brother will be grateful for 
any information that would help to find him. Harry M 
Mowre;, care of this magazine, 


YOUNG, WILLIAM A.—Please come home ag soon as 
you can, as I am very lonesome and broken-hearted without 
you. Every one will be glad to see you back, Your stand- 
ing is all right Please write soon Your loving wife, 
Lizzie. 


PANZO, JOE.— ad was last beard from tn Yonkers, New 
York, in 1920. Tis friend, whose home he visited in North 
Carolin, is md to hear from him, and hopes, a he 
sees this, that he will write. Frank J. Smith, U, 8 

“Henshaw,’’ T. B. D. 278, San Diego, California 
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PR ng EUGENE.—He was last heard of in 1904 at. 
Columbus, Mississippi, with a man called Henry Mercer, 
who in that year married the widow of Ben Bunss. Eu- 
gene A ge! between the age of eighteen and twenty-five. 

of him will be greatly appreciated WwW. W. 
Suess. 5 Stat! on B, Hattlesburg, Mississip, 


DAVIS, ERNEST.—He is about six rt tall, with dark, 
curly hair and dark eyes. He left his home in Maine about 
January 23, 1912, and was last heard of in in Bos- 
ton, where he was conductor on an electric car. Any 
information that will help to find him will be greatly 
appreciated by his son, Karl E. Davis, care of this magazine. 


SHARP, OTTO.—Ho Ba known to his friends as Jimmy. 
and served on the U. Mine A “Saranac”’ during 
the war. He yy Ey to drop a line to his old ship- 
mate, Blackie, care of this magazine. 


Farn, would like to 


LEAL, JOHN.—Your cousin, A. P. 
Address Gisborne, New 


have news of you and your sisters. 
Zealand. 

FALKINGHAM, MRS. DOROTHY BLANCH.—She is 
twenty-three years old, five feet five tmches tall, of fair 
complexion, with brown hair, a small mouth, oval face, 
prominent nose, two slight marks, one above and one be- 
low the left eye over the cheek bone. Is well built and 
Walks erect. She was born in England and has been only 
six months in the States. She may be with her uncle, 
a man with thick red hair and mustache, of ruddy. sea- 
faring complexion, thickset, five feet four inches tall, and 
forty-six years old. She was taken away from Vancouver, 
Washington, by this uncle on the eighteenth of April last. 
Her parents and ber husband have not heard a word from 
her since, and are very anxious ag to her safety. .They 
will gladly welcome her return and are grieving greatly at 
her absence. Any information that will help them to find 
her will be most gratefully received. H. H. Longford, 
Park Hotel, Vancouver, Washington. 


GARDNER, WILLIAM H.—He 
Septeynber, 1919, from 
twenty-eight years old, with 
and is about five feet five 3 . An old friend 
very anxious to find him and will be grateful for any news. 
Oliver F. Graham, care of this magazine. 


ATTENTION!—I was born in Santa Seas, California, 
February 24, 1891, and was adopted in 18 a dentist 
named John T. Gothard, who lived on Holt y AR, Po- 
mona, California. My father died in England and my 
mother came to the States about two months before I was 
born. Later she married again, but I do 
name. If any one can help me to find 

my relatives I shall be deeply grateful mm Ys 
eare of this magazine. 


SERVICE MEN ATVEnIOGT—An 
Ambulance Company No. 4, between the dates 
. 1917, and February 15, 1920, are requested to write to 
Sergeant Robert Armstrong, care of this magazine. Ross 
Bristow, who was discharged from Letterman seneest a. 
pital, San Francisco, 1917-18, Is asked to wr in 
formation concerning these men will be greatly pon Fe 


COBOURN, PHYLLIS.—At 
public dancer, and was last seen 
vember, 1918. It is thourht that she went to Cleveland 
shortly after that date. She is a blonde. about five feet 
three inches in height. Any information that will help to 
find a will be greatly appreciated. Don C., care of this 
magaz 


was last heard from in 
i bout 


Gothard, 


former members of 
*3 of January 


one time she was an amateur 
in Toledo, Ohio, in No- 


W. D. J.—Your mother fs frantic about you. Send her 
a letter in my care, Box 1293, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
We can make everything all right.—Tuffy. 


MANN, GEORGE A.—Your absence is causing much anx- 
fety Please write or toleerant to a Aunt Grace at once 
and let her help you. G L 465 Mount Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


SARROLL, RANDALL.—He was a sergeant in the Pi 
ply Company, Fifty-seventh Infantry, stationed at Camp 
Dix, New Jersey, and expected to sail from there 
China in June, . Nothing has been heard of him 
since He was twenty-three years old, with black hair 
and eyes and dark complexion. He had one gold — 
in front. His home is at Mount Carmel, Illinols. Any 
nformation about him will be gratefully received by N. 
L. W., care of this magazine. 


LEDGEWOOD, MAXLIENE. who left the State Hospital 
at Kalamazoo, Michigan, in November, 1920. Your friend, 
James Andrews, better known as Jimmie, would like to hear 
from you, care of this magazine. 


KEEGANS, DOROTHY.—She left Texas with her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Jones, for New Mexico in July, 1920. 
An old friend would be giad to hear from her. J. Swel- 
gart, 310 Tyler Street, Amarillo, Texas. 


WILLIAMS, F. 6.. who left Shreveport, Louisiana, in 
1920, and was last heard from in Deming, New 
is asked to write home to his folks. as one of 


his brothers ig dead. Wheeler, care of this magazine. 
CROWDER, R. G.—Any one knowing his present ad- 
Tess, or having any news of him, will do a favor by writ- 
ing to 218 Myrtle Avenue, Watts, California. 


es MRS. MARY B., who lived at Odessa, Nebragks, 
bout 1900-01. Her maiden name was Arnold. She 
last heard ge at Ch where she married a rai! 
man, and is believed that she now somewhere ig 
Canada. a * priend would like to get in touch with 
as there is some valuable information that wil! in 
her. Any news will be gratefully received a4 Ba 
Bledgood, 423 Sycamore Street, Lincoln, Nebrask 


CLEARY.—1I am very anxious to find my mother’s broth 

ers, who have not been heard from for nearly eighteen 
ey are John, Frank, William, and Edw 

ame may be spelled CLARY. Their parents 

, a Thelr father’s name was Patrick and their 

. Margaret. When last heard from they were ta 

Mount Vernon, Washington. They have one sister, Elizabeth, 

who lives in the East. Their niece, Mary. will be glad 

to communicate with them. Mrs. T. Whaley. 113 Belle 

vue Street, Lowell, Massachusetts. 


CLARK, BAISEL.—He was last seen at Mexico City, fg 
1911, when he lived with his father at the house of 
uncle, David Clark. is mother will be glad to hear from 
him. Mrs. Mattie Carlton, care of this magazine. 


WOOD, LENA.—When last heard of she-was in Okla 
homa City with her mother and her brother. Any informa 
tion regarding her present whereabouts will be greatly appre 
ciated by an old friend. A. Fisher, care of this magazine. 


_ FOX, R. L.. who made a trip with me in 1889 to Black 
ifills, and Ed. Hinds, who, when last heard of, was a 
Logansport, Loulsiana. I would be glad to hear from thew 
two or from any one who can give me their present ad- 
dress. W. L. Green, Box 1382, Thrift Branch, Burk Bur- 
nett, Texas. 


MORSE, LAWRENCE.—He was an Indian. 
last heard of was in the United States navy, 
1919, at the naval station, Pelham Bay Park, ! 
City. He is five feet ten and one- ae inches tall. 
friend wishes to hear from him. Lancaster, 
this magazine. 


MARSHALL, LUOY. —Last heard of in Toronto. Canada 
THOMAS F. BARRY, when Jaat peasd of was going West 
from New York. JULIA MAR VERETTE, last heard 
fo ‘om in Los Angeles. They = hed to write to Mrs. J 

nglish, care of this magazine. 


FULTON, LAWRENCE C.—In_ 1895 
MARGARET DICKINSON, of Wellington, Alabama, and 
soon after the marriage he disappeared while en route # 
Chattanooga, Ternessee. He was rather distinguished look- 
ing, of interesting personality; and spoke several languages 
He was forty years old at that time, with iron-gray halt, 
blue eyes, Roman nose, and a mustache. He was heard of 
in Rome, Gedrgia, afterward. Any information that would 

p to know what has become of him would be gratefully 
received by his family. H. De Chaulnes, care of 
magazine. 


STANTON, CHARLES.—He was last heard from at Mount 
Vernon, New York. Any one knowing his present addres 
will do a great favor by communicating with George Cole, 
463 Catherine Street, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


JEWELL, 1fROnee H.—His son has not seen him sine | 
Decembe' 910. He heard that he was in Galvestot, 
Texas, val on summer of 1912, but nothing further has bees 
heard about him. He is five feet five inches tall, with gray 
hair, and ig a photographer. Any one knowing his presest 
whereabouts will do a kindness by writing to his son, B 

Headquarters Detachment, Fifth Medical Regiment 
Camp Jackson, South Carolina 


KENT, RANDALL and PATRICK, the heirs of P. 2 
Kent, who were last heard of in or near Manito and Pekis. 
Illinois. ony one who knows where they are, please 
Mrs. A. K., care of this magazine. 

JOHN WEBSTER.—He left his family in Te 

went West He has never heard 

now about sixty-eight 

Mrs. Clark, who lived 

as to what hag become of hia 
member of his family 


and whea 


care of 


he married MIS 


Lewis, 
nessee in 1895 .nd 
of since. would 
and had a sister called 
sylvania. Any information 
will _be gratefully received by a 

H. L., care of this magazine 


SWAILS, BESSY.-—-Please 
where you are. Everythin, 
babies need you. Your 
Homer, Louisiana. 


MERRITHEW, BESSIE, who was horn at Gaylord, Mich 
» was last heard of in April, 1911, in Calgam. 
Canada. She is asked to communicate with ht 

sister, Alice V. Perry, care of this magazine. 


HESS, EDWARD CHARLES.—His son, who enlisted # 
the navy in 1917, has not seen or »eard from his fatht 
since that time and would be grateful to any one ¥ 
can tell him where he is He is an clderly man am 
works in a piano store. George Hess, care of this magesi® 

J.—Please communicate with me at 1773 West Moast 
Vernon Street, Springfleld. Missouri. care of Mrs. J. Me 
ris. I am very anxious to hear from you.—J. L. 

If you see this please write = 
at the same address as when # 


and let me knw 
home 
A., 


write 
is all 
sister, Mrs 


to ri 
right at 
gs. J. Bor Sil. 


WOODS, GENERAL.- 
old buddy, Mike Phelan, 
parted. 
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‘SHAW-KIRBY.—I am very anxious to 
maiden name was 
» he SHORE. ig BO 


a a John Albert 
fand, a 189 892, Bo she was still auite 
am the eldest “we 3 children, born in 1893, and 
we never seen or heard of my mother’s people. She 
@ied in 1915, but could not give any particulars about 
ple because she did not know where they were liv- 
e they are of English-Scotch or English-Irish 
descent. I shall be very grateful to any one who can give 
me apy news regarding them. John A. Kirby, Jr., care 

of this magazine. 


MITCHELL, ETHYL, formerly of Monticello, New York, 
and last heard of in New Orleans. A friend would like 
te communicate with her, and will be grateful to any one 
who can send her address. E. W., care of this magazine. 


ot ikonis. CHARLES.—He is about thirty-six years old, 

PETER, about twenty-five years old. Their sister saw 

ll Plast about nineteen years ago at Omaha, Nebraska, 

and will greatly appreciate any news of them. They may 

have changed their namé to WILKINS. Isabelle Emma 
Wilkins, care of this geen 


MOONEY, HAROLD. uested to correspond with his 
father, P. A. Mooney, Sor yest Hayes Street, El Reno, 
gua at once, as there are important papers waiting 


find relati of 
RUTH a4 pied 
it of — 


SPEENT IONE —5 am yery anxious to correspond with any 
1 who was at the Plankington State School from 1893 
to 1897. My object is to renew friendships and anenates 
experiences after havi sare school. Please write to A 
T., care of this magazin 


WOLFE, RANSIE.—He is twenty years old, = feet 
seven inches tall, weighs one hundred and fifty junds, 
and has gray eyes and black, curly hair. When Tast 1 heard 
of he was at Burnett, Wisconsin, His mother is very 

get news of her lest son and will be deeply 
grateful for any ~~ 8 that will help her to com- 
munieate with him. Mrs. Hannah Wolfe, care of this 
jagazine. 


WICWARNER, C. E.—I am a lonely girl trying to find 
ae brothers and sisters. I last heard of them seven 
ago in Oklahoma. Their names are Harry, Annie, 
Chaire, and George. Their sister, Eula Nicwarner, care of 
this magazine. 


RUSSELL, WILLIAM.—He was born in East fiom, Ps. 
Jand, and was in Elgin, Manitoba, Canada, in 19 Later 

was heard from in Fort Francis, Ontario. When last 
heard of he was working with a moving-picture company 
in the United States. His brother George would proatiy 
appreciate any information that will help to find him. 
George Russell, 63 Metcalf Street, Toronto, Canada. 


CADGER, aS —He left Windsor, Ontario, about twelve 
years ago. He is now forty-three years old. He is asked 
to write to his little friend, Jack C., at Walkerville, On- 
tario, who has a parcel for him. 


of SRASSEMAN, EDWARD E.—His mother has not heard 

of him since 1910, when he was in Milwaukee, She is in 
poor health and will be most e¢rateful for any news of her 

. She hopes, if he sees this, that he will write to her 
without delay. Mrs. H. G. Hall, care of this magazine. 


BAYER, GEORGE, formerly of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
and last heard from four years ago at Buffalo. An old 
friend is anxious to get in touch with him and will be glad 
to hear from any one who knows his present address. Pat, 
care of this magazine. 


HUNTLEY, FRED &., who left Harrisville eleven or 
twelve years ago, and was last heard from at Blackfoot, 
Idaho, about four years ago. Before that time he was on 
& racch at Helena, Montana. He is about six feet tall, 
with dark-brown eyes and black hair. Any information 
about him will be gladly received by his sister, Mrs. Cora 
T. Youngs, 425 Factory Street, Watertown, New York. 


SHERMAN, AUSTIN.—Several years ago he went to Chi- 
cago, and has never been heard of since. His adopted 
mister is anxious to get news of him and will be glad to 
hear from any one who knows his present whereabouts. 
Mrs. E. B., care of this magazine. 


CLARK, ELLA BROWN.—She left her home in Wiscon- 
Ha several years ago and went to live at Mason City, Iowa 
er old schoolmate would like to hear from her and renew 

acquaintance of old days. Alma, care of this magazine. 


BAXTER, ELMER.—Hoe had been missing for thirteen 
years, and when last heard of was in Newark. His daugh- 
is very anxious to find him, and will be most grateful 
to any one who will be kind enough to help her in her 
= Mrs. Mae Lukens, 127 Broad Street, Bridgeton, 
lew Jersey. 


pity. SAMUEL.—He was in the U. S. army in the 
lippine Islands during the Spanish-American War, and 
‘or @ time was in the coal regions in Pennsylvania. He is 
new about forty-five years old, short, heavy set, and had 
£ dark mustache. Any information that would help to know 
“8 present whereabouts would be greatly appreciated by 
Philon hew, Jacob Levy, dentist, 2818 Frankford Avenue, 
Nadelphie. Pennsylvania 


MILOR, REYNALD. ie was last seen in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, in June-July, 1920. Any one . Ty y 4-4 
oo address will do great favor by writi to Abra- 
ham Stael, 239 Cherry Drive, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


WALSH, MRS. RUTH. ry? maiden name Ree 
An old friend would like to hear from her without Gelay. 
This is important. P. E. D., care of this magazine. 


RICE, pogedt. ae last heard of he was working 
for the U. Omaha, Nebraska. An old pal, 
who has hemathe aan for him, is very anxious to find 
him, and will be glad to hear from any one who knows 
his address, V. 8., care of this magazine. 


CRIGLER, SARAH and JAMES.—They separated 
East St. Louis in . 

girls and a boy. 

souri Orphans’ ‘ 

find them will be greatly appreciated. 
magazine. 


BOYETTE, EDITH.—In 1919 she was working at the 
Royal Palm Hotel, at Fort Myers, Florida. A friend who 
has lost sight of her since that time would be grateful 
for any news that would help to find her. D. E. O’Con- 
nell, care of this magazine. 


THRON, FRED.—In 1908 he lived on West_ Sixteenth 
Street, between Eighth and Ninth Avenues, New York 
City, at which time he worked for the Lehigh Railroad on 
a Hudson River steamboat. His sister will be glad to hear 
from any one who can give her his present address. Mrs. 
H. Payne, 236 North Carey Street, Baitimore, Maryland. 


PRYOR, EDWARD.—Pilease write to your mother. She 
is still living in the same place, and it would make her 
happy to hear from you 


CONNORS, MARY.—She came from Galway, Ireland. 

ears ago, and when last heard from was 

, Minnesota, Her eldest son was killed by a@ 

train some years ago. Any information will be gladly re- 
ceived by her niece, Bridget, care of this magazine. 


SUKUMLYN, THOMAS W.—When last heard from he 
was at Benton, California. His brother would like to 
hear from or from any one who can give him his 
present address. John W. Sukumlyn, care of this magazine. 


LEHMAN, LEVI D.—He left home a few days after be- 
ing discharged from the service in March, 1919, and went 
to a ranch in the West. His friends have not heard from 
him since, and all efforts to find him have failed. If he 
sees this he is earnestly requested to write to A. L. J., 
care of this magazine. 


QUINN, MRS. BLANCHE.—Her maiden name was Mc- 
Dermott, and she lived at Pueblo, Colorado, in 1908. Her 
son, who was in McClellan’s Orphans’ Home, at Pueblo, 
wants to hear from her. He has a sister whose name 
is Rose. Hugh Quinn, care of this magazine. 


ADAMS, MRS. JOHN, whoge maiden name was Daisy 
Peden. She came from Quincy, Illinois, and later moved 
to Rochester, New York. She has one daughter, named 
Katy, about ten years of age. A friend would be glad to 
get news of her. W. Walters, care of this magazine. 


CAIN, JOHN LAWRENCE.—He is about thirty-five years 
old, nearly six feet tall, of slender build, and has _ coal- 
black hair. He was last heard from at 193 Perkins Street, 
Akron, Ohio, in July, 1920. Any information as to his 
present whereabouts would be greatly appreciated by his 
father, Dell Cain, 464 Beacon Avenue, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 


KOVOCIVITCH, GEORGE.—He was last heard from ip 
when he was working in a cafe in El Paso, Texas. 
LESTER HORTON, whose home is in South © 
and who was a member of Company I, Second 

Engineers, and was in the Hawatian Islands when 
last heard from. The present address is wanted of these 
two men by Rodger A. Hartley, 457 Boundary Street, 
Macon, Georgia 


STANDINGER, JOE.—He left home about seventeen 
years ago to go West. He was then twelve years old. His 
mother and father are now dead, and his brother wouki 
be very glad to hear from him He will be very grateful 
to any one who will help him to find his long-lost brother 
Herman Standinger, 416 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania. 


WINTERS, OTTO WILLIAM.—Ho is a cabinetmaker and 
machinist and was last heard of in Persy, New York. Le 

about five feet five inches tall, and wore a mustache. 
His son is very anxious to find him, and will be most 
rateful for any kind assistamce in the matter. Otto W 
Vinters, Jr., care of this magazine, 


WILLIAMS, H. G@.—Please semi address to mother. She 
has some good news. 182 Belleville Avenue, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

CHASTAIN, SIDNEY F.—He 1s thirty-three years old, 
with light hair and blue eyes, and is a native of Georgia 

last letter received from him was from Branson, Mis- 

in February, 1912. He was then working on a dam 

State. His sister will be grateful to any one 

who can give her news of him Mrs. Belle Stanford, 290 
Bellwood Avenue, Atlanta, Georgia 


Susie, care of this 





Missing Department 


ween. cae & Saag was last heard Gun ' in zae3i. 
at Any one who 
Shout y ‘or an ae his pessent address, ail "do" a great 
favor by writing to V. W., care of this mag 


McGOWAN, KATE, RILEY, REGINALD, ata se and 
DARKOW.—About eighteen years ago oe in San 
Pedro, California. Their friend. Hazel _ ay < * like 
to hear from them. Also JACK J. JOHNSON, of San 
Pedro, who served eighteen months overseas and wes last 
heard of in August, 1920. ‘Any information of these friends 
will be gladly received by Mrs. H. Black, 11115 Venita 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 


SCHOFIELD, ELIZABETH.—She is about 
years old and has a sister named Josephine. 
burn hair and blue eyes, and was last beard of at Bartles- 

Oklahoma. A friend would be giad to hear from 
her or from any m -mbe her family. Mrs. Nellie M, 
Parks, 1150 South Washington Avenue, Wichita, Kansas. 


ROACH, JAMES, soompety stationed at Camp Travis, 
Texas, is asked to write ‘to C. Walters, 2300 South Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago, Liltnois. 


WILSON, MRS. ANNABELL. —She was last seen in Chi- 
cago about July Any one who knows her present 
address will do a 4 favor by writing to H. M., care of 
this magazine. 


BORESDON, 1DA.—If you are sorry for what you pono 
write to me, and I shall be glad to answer. W. S8., ca 
of this magazine, 


MURPHY, MYRTLE.—She was fourteen years old oe 
January, and was last heard of in April, 1908. She 
supposed to be living with a family in San Francisco, but 
the name is not known. Her mother will be grateful for 
any information. Mrs, Edna Doughman, 1972 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


DURFEY, BILLY.—The friend he patoen in Burlington, 
Vermont, would like to hear from him, as he is now in 
better circumstances and wants to pay back what was 
lent to him then, Any one who knows bis address ae 
do a great faver by sending it to his grateful friend, W., 
care of this magazine, 


MILLER, GERTRUDE.—Her last known residence was 
Kirksville, Missouri, and per home is in Centerville, Iowa. 
She is asked to write to G. D. F., care of this magazine. 


CARROLL, natit<the was a nutse in a sanitarium 
in New York Etates for a few years, and left there in 
1918 for Schenectady. A friend who has not heard from 
her since that time would be glad to have her present 
address, and hopes, if she sees this, that she will write 
to E. F. B., care of this magazine. 


ALLEN, FRANCIS CHARLIE.—He left his home 
years ago. and changed i i 

His parents have since where his 
father has a position, and they would be very glad to wel- 
come him back. He is five feet eleven inches tall, with 
brown hair and blue eyes. Any information that will 
aelp to find him will be gratefully received by his father, 

O. Allen, 522 West Duval Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 


McNABB, PANT jJ.—He was a member of the Lake 
3 Union nd was last heard from at Cleveland, 
November, 1907. Any information that will help 

to find him will be most gratefully received by his father, 
W. W. McNabb, 5087 Enright Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


SHORT, BRARDON. whose family once lived at Honey 
Grove, Tex His aunt, who has not seen him since he 
was two years old, would he glad to get news of him. 
Her children have never seen him, and all are anxious to 
hear from him or to meet him. Mrs, Hattie F. Short, 1122 
North Street, Little Bock, Arkansas. 


COOK, MRS., who worked at the county farm of South 
Bend, Indiana, in 1904, Her daughter was adopted at 
that time by Mrs. John Brannock, of Chicago. Her hus- 
band, who was a ratlroad man, had been killed before 
the daughter was born. She would be glad to get some 
news of her mother, and will be grateful to any one who 
can_help her in_her search, Mrs. James L. Ray, Jr., 
KR. F, No. 1, Box 78, Barron Lake, Niles, Michigan. 


VANDERSLICE, LILY.—She was last seen in Bessemer, 
Alabama, about nine years ago. An old-time friend would 
like to hear from her, and hopes, if she sees this, that 
she will write to C. Hall, care of this magazine. 


MULLIN, ROBERT.—He was born at North Forks, Sun- 

bury County, New Brunswick, and was known to be some- 

ere in the Western States or in British Columbia. His 

er would be glad to hear from him or from any 

who _can give information that will help to find him. 
Francis Jonah Mullin, Sussex, New Brunswick, 


BAGWELL, GARFIELD 8.—He ts twenty years old and 
was last heard of at San Francisco in September, 1919. 
He is about five feet seven inches tall and of dark com- 
plexion. His mother is grieving for news of her only son 
and is anxious that he should come home at once. Any 
one who kuows where he is, or can tell anything whatever 
about him, will do a great kindness by writing to his 
mother, Mrs. J. L. Bagwell. Route 1, Box 577, Fresno, 
California. 


twenty-two 


Ly BYRON ove, idaho, B last heard of about 


and i gr one 
= can give ae news of his father. Cecil J. Bakes, care 


of this magazin: 


TAYLOR, ssancliaat siti was last heard of in 
a, na, Where she was living — her ~ 
brother. | like to hear from her and hag 
important news for her. F. J. 8., care of this magazine, 
tall, 


MEADE, WALTER J.—He is five feet six inches 
with blue eyes and brown hair. He is asked to write 
mother at Creston, Iowa. Minnie is dead. 


CONDRA, WILLIE.—He is forty years old, of’ 
bene, has blue eyes, and was last heard from at Tulsa, 
years ago. His father is in poor healt, 
cm would be very happy to hear from him. A. L. Cop 
dra, 142 A Street, Lincoln, Nebraska, 


CARMAN, ERVIN.—He enlisted in the U. S. amy 
Columbus Barracks, Ohio, in 1 and later was sent 
the Mexican border. It is thought that his home Is 
where near Yosemite, Kentucky. Any one who knows 
address will do a favor by writing to H. L. M., care 
this magazine. 

ZIEGLER, JULIA, the wife of Sam and the mother 
Joseph. Any news regarding her will be appreciated 
8. Z., care of this magazine. 


DEWEY, !IRENE.—She came from Stamford. 
cut, e lived with an aunt 


Conneetl- 


8 twenty years old. 
formation that will help to find her will be greatly appre- 
ciated by her lifelong friend, Mrs. J. K. Duffy, 409 Grand 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


Will any of the BAIN or BAINES family, or relative 
of HENRY or MAY BARTLETT, of Illinois or New York 
State, write to L. B. B., 1408 Poplar Street, Helena, 
Montana, 


LIEB, LOUIS. oe has been missing from Boston since 
December 7, 1914. He was twenty-four years old at that 
time, with fair hair and blue eyes. He is five feet seven 
inches tall and has a scar on the lower lip. He is am 
upholsterer. His parents will be very grateful to any on 
who can give them news of their son. Mrs. M. Lieb, 8 
Auburn Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


BARRETT, MRS. HARRY.—Her maiden name was Ethel 
Biraweth Little. She left Manchester, New Hampshin, 
about eleven years ago, and has not been heard from 
since. It was learned that she was in New York shortly 
after the armistice was signed, and it was said that she 
had married again, but the name of her husband is n& 
known. Her son will appreciate any information that will 
help him to communicate with her. Charles Harry Bat 
rett, care of this magazine. 


McEVADY, JOHN JOE, formerly of Savannah, 
He was last heard from in August, 1915, 
discharged from the navy and gave his address as 

His sister would be very happy to get 

and will be glad to hear from any one who ca 

tell her where her brother is at the present time. Edm 
E. Zielke, care of this magazine. 


RICHARDSON, ERNIE and FREDDIE, 
row-in-Furness, England, about fourteen 
the United States or Canada; 

DOYLE, who left the same place about fifteen 

years ago, are sought by the nephew of Joseph Boyle, from 
the same town, who would be glad to hear from them 
Wilfred Hine Hindle, 838 Forty-second Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Still living at 1720 North McCann Street. ZOLA’S folks 
are very anxious to hear from her and all is forgiven 
Please send your address,—Mrs. Pearl Creason. 

WELCH, JESSE EARL.—His first name was changed # 
Chester by the le who brought him up. He was last 
seen in Kansas in 1905-06. Any news of him will be 
gratefully received by L. Lawrence Welch, care of this 
magazine, 

D. D. H.—Please come home or write. Your wife, Pans. 


MRS. CHARLES a —Her maiden name 
has 


Georgia. 


who left Bar 
for 


Ida Klein. She two small sons, Charles 
and George E. Her parents are in very poor health, and 
would te glad to hear from her soon. Her sister ‘Tillie 
has room for them all if they will come, and hopes @ 
them soon. Her mother’s new address is 3962 Coa- 
cord Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. She is asked to 
to her sister at once. Mrs. Leo Habel, 3723 Canton Aw 
nue, Detroit, Michigan. 


HAMPDEN, R. L., formerly of Huntsville, 
asked to write to E. W., care of this magazine. 


MORLEY, MARCELLA, who married a man named 

and had one son, Percy. When last heard fram 

she was living in Cripple Creek or Denver, Colorado. 8% 

was a trained nurse. Her half brother is very anxious @ 

find her, as he hag news for her, and will greatly appa 
ciate any information that will help him in his sea 

Dennis P. Claypool, 1823 Lawitt Avenue, Norfolk, Virgialt 


NOLAN, 
was Lillie 


Texas, # 
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The Letter That Saved 
Bob Johnson’s Job 


—and paved the way 
for a better one! 


IONTHS TO 


SQ “ZA 


T was written to his employer by the 
International Correspondence Schools. 
It told how “Robert Johnson had en- 
rolled for a course of home-study and had 
received a mark of 94 for his first lesson.” 

Bob answered the summons to the Chief's 
office with just a little fear and trembling, 
for a lot of men were being dropped—a lot 
more were having their pay reduced. 

But as Bob came in, his employer did a 
surprising thing. He got up quickly from 
his desk and grasped Bob warmly by the 
hand. 

“I want to congratulate you, young man, 
on the marks you are making with the 
I. C. S. I am glad to see that you are 
training yourself not only for your present 
job but for the job ahead. 


VERY article shown 

a special value, every 
diamond genuine, blue- 
white, perfect-cut. Your 
choiceON APPROVAL. 
NO MONEY IN AD- 
VANCE. Pay one-fifth 
after examination, bal- 
ance in ten payments. 
SWEET?’S Policy: You 
must be —. or no 
sale PROFIT -SHAR- 
ING PLAN, 7 75% ycar- 
ly increase in exchange 
value on every diamond 
purchased from us, 
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Beautiful De Luxe 
Catalog Free 
Send for catalog of precious 
gems, jewelry, watches, gifts, 
etc. The lowest prices—the 
highest quality. Ten months 
to pay on everything. Ad- 

dress Dept. 181-S. 


Capital, $1,000,000. 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


LWSwWeEt INC. 


1650 - 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








“We're cutting the pay-roll. Until I 
received this letter, I had you in mind as 
one of the men to be dropped. But not 
now. Keep on studying—keep your eyes 
open—and pretty soon there'll be a better 
job for you around here. We're always 
looking for trained men.” 

Won't you let the I. C. S. help you, too? 
Won't you trade a few hours of your spare 
time for a good job, a good salary and the 
comforts that go with it? Then mark the 
work you like best on the coupon below and 
mail it to Scranton today. That doesn’t 
obligate you in the least, but it will be your 





How to Develop a Grip of Steel 


In the short period of ten days ae! can double the 
strength of you~ grip and increase f 
forearm 2 inches with the VICTOR wt AST E Le 


This inger is apparatus is the most scienti 
as the nm practical grip and forearm developer ever 
construct It is the result of years of study by one 
of the foremost physical culturists of the day 
f the VICTOR MASTER GRIP allows 
erent tensions—mild, medium and _ strong, 
you _ progress. Can be used with one, 
prings making three exercisers in one. 
nbe oP a the family Will last a life- 
and ed by professional strong men, 
oars on and practically every gym- 
lasium very best materials and fully 
guaranteed el one today. Price only $3.00 
Money k if not fully satisfied, 


HENRY VICTOR 
Dept. L10, 56 Cooper Sq., New York 
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first big step towards 


success. Do it now! 
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INTERNATIONAL 
BOX 3031-C 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOOLS 
SCRANTON, PA. 


Without cost or obligation please explain how I can qualify for 


the position, or fe the subject be 


in the list below: 

oO ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 

Lj Electric Lighting & Railways 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANIC AL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENG’ R 
STATIONARY a 
Marine Enginee 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Buil ol 
ety Engin 

0) PLUMBING & it A'TING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
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RTISING 
Show Card & Sign Ptg. 
Railroad Positions 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer & st 
Certified Pub tie Ai crountant 
J] TRAFFIC MAN 
Railws ay Acopuntane 
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Railway Mell, Clerk 
AUTOMOBILES 
Mathematics 
Navigation 
AGRICULTURE 
Poultry Raising 
BANKING 


Spanish 
eacher 
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Some Facts Worth Knowing-—Liznite Gem Rings are difterent from any others 
y 
are hand-made, hand engraved, extra heavy, real art creations that last a lifetime. 
the real fire and brilliance of diamonds so that even experts can scarcely detect the difference. 
invite you to prove our claims at our risk. 
GIFTS THAT LAST A LIFETIME —“GEMS OF THE NATION” 
Mountings Solid Gold—Gems Full Karat Weight 
No. 1, $18.50 No. 2, $16.50 No. 3, $15.50 No. 4, $15.50 No. 5, $12.50 
We manufacture our own rings, import our own stones, and save you half. Select any one of the | 
Test Costs 
. above rings, send no money, just your name, address and finger size, and your postman will deliver 
You Nothing your ring in a few days. Deposit $4.50 with him. Then put a Liznite to every test for 10 days. If | 
10 Days’ you return the ring within that time, back comes your money at once. But for only 10 cents a day, 
FREE TRIAL or $3 monthly, you may pay the balance and at the same time wear and ownaL tenite that outclasses 
all competition and makes you the envy of friends. Don’t Delay—ORDER TOD ! 


+3 u have seen or read about. Ty 
iznite eo and glow 
e guarantee this and 




















THE LIZNITE GEM COMPANY, ‘‘House of Quality and Price,’”’ Dept. 1130, 128 North Wells Street, Chicago 
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WONDERFUL BOOK—read about it! 

Tells how easily Stories and Plays are con- 

Wyo, ER Boox Ceived, written, perfected, sold. How many ; 5 9 ‘ 
ry TERS i who don’t DREAM they can write, suddenly OU can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 

ind it ou’. How the Scenario Kings and the * : ae ae ee bh c 

Story Queens live and work. How bright men time writing show cards. Quickly and easily 

and women, without any special experience, | learned by our new sim ple method. No canv assing 

learn to their own amazement that their sim- aS s j 

or soliciting, we teach you how, sell your work and 


Py plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots for Plays 
and Stories. How one’s own Imagination may pay you casheach week. Full particulars and booklet free, 


provide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 


tn Happy Success and Handsome Cash | 
Royalties. How new writers get their names a o « 
into print. How to tell if y OW ARE a writer. 240 Ryrie Building, 
y How to develop your ‘‘story fancy,’’ weave TORONTO — 
clever word-pictures and unique, thrilling, 
fealistic plots, “How your friends may be your worst judges. How - 
to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure. How to win! 
Flag surprising book is absolutely free. Nocharge, No obliga- 
tion. Your copy is waiting for you. Write forit mow, Justa YORK 


AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 322, AU AUBURN, W YOR 


SPARE TIME? f ; ‘ Wate on vent. Katy 
c 3 a6 D and 30 days Free Trial. ree Mor Be 
We will train you to write show cards for us. 7 : 
There is no canvassing or soltelting we supply 
you with steady work distance no object; will 112 pages wonderful values,dismonds, 
watchos, rings, jewelry, up-to-date de 


pay you from $15 5 to $50 a week. Wilson Methods, | aN. = \"/y ZF signs. Buythe WereWav.vouwill nent 
miss the money, Get posted, writetoda, 


Limited, Dept. 4, 64 East Richmond, Toronto, DEALS SQUARE A oe monet Des 316 Suda 


Canada. 
YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
BUT YOUR NOSE? 


N THIS DAY and AGE attention to your appearance is an absolute 
necessity if you expect to make the most out of life. Not only should 
you wish to appear as attractive as possible, for your own self- 

satisfaction, which is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find the 
world in general judging you greatly, if not wholly, by A, 























your “looks,” 
therefore it pays to “‘look your best"’ at all times. Permit no one to see 
@ you looking otherwise; it wil! injure your welfare! Upon the impression 
you constantly make rests the failure or success of your life. Which is 
to be your ultimate destiny? 
My latest Nose-Shaper, ‘‘TRADOS Model 25,"" U.S. Patent, with six adjustable 
“and made of hight polished metal, eo ti 
safely and permanent se 
ant and does not interfere with one daily ceeupation, being worn at night. 
Write toda f t 4 
M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1489 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Also For Sale at Riker-Hegeman, Liggett’s and other First-Class Drug Stores 
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Que? Your Xmas 
Gifts Now 


cents aday 


No Money 
Down 


J UST send your name and 
cy eperesa, for it 128 


—- nds 


down, If you 
don’t iter is the bigges' 
have ever nm, 
send it baa at our expense. I 
you keep ie you can pay at the 
rate of only a few cents a day. 


8% Yearly Dividend 


You guaranteed an 8% 
yearly increase in value on all 
diamond exchanges. 6% 
bonus privileges, 


Write Today 


for Xmas Catalog 


Send Send your name and address 

obligation. Beautiful Xm: 
ison ce ——~ 
Account Plan. See this great collee= 
tion of jewelry bargains no’ 


audenmumecungts ben 1928 


New York NY. 





Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent on 

-4 No obnoxious springs or 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 

Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together as you would a broken 

mb. No salves. No lies. Durable, cheap. Sent 
on trial to prove it. Protected by U. S. patents. 
Catalog an preasure blanks mailed free, Send 
mame and address today 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. ‘yr State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now being restored in 
every condition of deafness or defective 
hearing from causes such as 


Catarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or Sunk- 
en Drums, Roaring or Hissing Sounds, 
Perforated, Wholly or Partially Destroy- 
ed Drums, Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 


“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’— 

Pyuire no medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 

-- pegive in the natural drums. They are simple devices, 

phic g the wearer easily fits into the ears where they are 
We e. Soft, safe and comfortable to hot od at all times. 

one today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAFNESS, 

ng you full particulars and plenty de od nd omy 
WILSON EAR DRUM Co., Incorporated 
109 Inter-Southern Bullding LOUISVILLE, KY- 
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A Big Raise in Salary 


Is Very Easy to Get, if You 
Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others who 
doubled and trebled their salaries in a year’s 
time. You wondered how they did it. Was it a 
pull? Don’t you think it. When a man is hired 
he gets paid for exactly what he does, there is 
no sentiment in business. It’s preparing for 
the future and knowing what to do at the right 
time that doubles and trebles salaries. 


Remember When You 
Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the very first time? You 
thought that you would never learn and then—all of a 
sudden you knew how, and said in surprise: “‘Why it’s 
a cinch if you know how.” It’s that way with most 
things, and getting a job with big money is no excep- 
tion to the rule, if you know how. 


We Will Show You How 


Without loss to you of a single working hour we can 
show you a sure way to success and big pe: A large 
number of men in each of the positions listed are en- 
joying their salaries because of our ———e want to 
help you. Make check on _, eo 5 ainst the job 
you want and we will help et it. Write or print 
your name on the coupon an pot it in today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. G-84, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


Explain how I can qualify for position checked: 


- Architect. Lawyer. 
$5,000 to $15,000 $5,000 to $15,000 
-.- Building Contractor Mechanical Engineer. 
: ye 000 to $10,000 $4,000 to $10,000 
Automobile «Ty 
$4,000 to $10,000 Shop sec —— 8, 000 


Automobile Repairman $4,000 E Reaploy matt Manners 


--Civil Engineer. St Engi 0 to $10,000 
$5,000 to $15,000 Steam Engineer 
.. Structural E: neinee $2,000 to $4,000 
$4,00 m0 to $10,000] .... Foreman’s Course 
Business Manager. $2,000 to $4,000 
$5,000 to $15,000 Sanitary Engineer. 
Certified Public sgn coantant $2,000 to $5,000 
Dt ) 
Accountant and as Quilter --Telephone E: giro $5,000 
00 to $7,000 
Draftsman and Designer. -+- Telegraph E gory $5,000 
$2 7500 to $4,000 ”) to $5, 
Electrical Engine High Schoo Gentian ate. 
$4,000 to $10,000 n two years 
General Education. Fire Insurance Expert 
In one year. $3,000 to $10,000 
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LEARN 
Advertising! 


—by MAIL, in Spare Hours 


DVERTISING will advance you further 
in one year than a lifetime at irksome 
work. The man who knows advertising is in 
demand to sell the goods of others. He js 


Select Your Christ- better able to sell himself. 
s Now! 
a Face the facts 


Write for Free Wonderful Bargain 
Catalog today; Credit Terms fully 
explained. Amazing money sav- . p Te ‘ 

ine peitén on Diameonde The big secret of success is the right 
Watches and Jewelry. start. How hard you work doesn't 
Lady Louise Diamond Rin: — , , , , . 
Solid 14-% Green Gold-Diamon count—or even how much you know 
set in SolidWhiteGold.$75 Velues It's what you learn that means most 
50 CASH OR The minute you graduate from Page-Davis 
CREDIT your services have a marked value. You P. W. Lao 
Liberty Bond ccepted become master of yourself, master of your " 
3 5 A P future. Your work then directly affects bts 
sales—frofts, and is paid for accordingly. Royal Tailors 


REDE The most opportunities 


ace Rings | $33 wp and by far the biggest pay 


1 
Cuff Links 
rist Watches - - $15 op Signet Rings - « + 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. & Advertising ability is the one line in which the 
THE OLD RELIABLE CREDIT JEWELERS supply has never yet equalled the demand. Advertis- 
Dept. F 222, 108 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. ing men and women were never so wanted as right now. 
eR a ee ee That's why so many business houses ask our vocational 

department's helpin filling advertising positions. Some 
of our graduates of four and five years back are draw- 


FOR : ing salaries most bank presidents would envy 
CONSTIPATION We guarantee to teach you 


9 Advertising is so interesting, it is 

castly and quickly learned. Our course 

c coversevery branch: Nationa! Publicity, 

PI LLS Mail Order Adve srtising, Agency Work, 
—_ Retail Store, and in addition the prin- 


ciples of modern business organization, 


WRITE for this free book telling 
FRE DIAMOND ‘ just what you have wanted 
RING OFFER Sam C. Dosss 0 know about advertising. Photographs 
Sut te whténticn car Sec Hawaiian pa Sinnaen ak dab of nationally-known advertising men:ex 
diamonds—the greatest discovery th e world - ss amplesoftheir work—incolors. Explains 
sine, ret absolutely Coca-Cola our course, terms, how to start. Investi- 
n im. diamond—in beautiful ging bo: box gate this important-money field /o-day 
Pay Dostmaster $1 
stage, boxing “anv vortlalon: 
Tf you can tell {t from a real 
di eturn and money refunded. Only 
10. 000 given away. Send nomoney. Answer 
quick. Send size of finger 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept412 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 






































Use 
Coupon 








Free Book 


story of tho or erin hi 


EEC 














i 
This book tells you when to . EE ‘1 ~ 
Saxophone—singl ro in quatteties, ) . Sh sh 


to franaposs cello para io archentr \ | PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, ee sage 


any other things you would ; ‘ 
like to know. : (Established 2 
You can learn to scale In one hour's m 
Send free of charge. prepaid, your complete book on Advertisimt 





5 Years) 


bepurtor populer airs. You 
pI ee 14 wer Plescere, ond your ‘ fully explaining the Page-Davis course, and monthly payment pi® 
finiert AN OeAL PRESENT . 
Bend for free saxophone book catalog of “ Name 
ros band end eckesten tee a crumente 


BUESCHER BAND Secscher INSTRUMENT. eo. AGATE. oc cccccccccccccccccsceccccccccccecccccescssseeees voenewt 
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berkeclly Matched 
atinum, Resembles 14K Solitaire~ 


Perfect cut, blue-white diamonds of 
wperior quality, high grade jewelry and 
atches on longest terms ever offered 
FULL YEAR TO PAY. No money in ad- 
nce—if not satisfied, return at our expense. 
§ PER CENT YEARLY INCREASE GUARAN- 
FE on all diamonds bought from us. All transactions 
nidential, no references demanded. 
Thousands buy the ROYAL way without feeling the 
it. Our money saving catalog is yours for the asking. 
this free catalog with thousands of articles to 
lect from now—30 days’ trial on anything you order 
om our $2,000,000 stock. Write Department 379, 


Oh 7) Hearne €@) 
5-37-39 Maiden Lane - New York 


13.95 GOODYEAR 
RAINCOAT FREE 


boodyear Mig. Co., 188N-R Goodyear Bldg., 
sas City, Mo., is making an offer to send a 
dsome raincoat free to one person in each 
blity who will show and recommend it to 
ends, If if you want one, write today. 


wanpyalLEARN PIANO! 


This Interesting Free Book 

Ff, shows how you can become a skilled player 
“Bot piano or organ in your own home, at 
one-quarter usual cost. Dr. Quinn’s famous 

Written Method is endorsed by leading mu- 

iclans and heads of State Conservatories. 

Successful 25 years. Play chords at once 

i eilsestand every key, within 4 lessons. Scientific yet 
 sPhemoe stand, Fully illustrated. For beg sinners or teachers, 
\ey og gh Tow to, te i geo granted. Ps rite today for 
os 900k 0 Learn Piano i - 
Studio Al P31. 598 Columbia Rd., Boston, 25, stl 


Ford cive nFREE 


aeny wt wo 
=o Fora Touring 

) ae, mak e by t 
rere habet ts numbered 
=Aisl, Bis 2, tee What are 
‘wo 








lars in cash gi 
wins! So eacy 


. Everybody 
prised. We dy give ' =) 
Autos. Why Ley A schoo! gtr at 
Ford or sae 
Willson, Mer.,141 W. Ohio St., Dent. 3281. Chicas icago 


ot 
joke prizes ees naire Geof: dole 
! 














Cuticura Soap 


—The Safety Razor— 


having Soap 


Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. Everywhere 25¢ 











Home-Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
ition? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you how, guide 
you step by stcp to success and help solve your per- 
sonal business problems, Our plan enables you to 
train during spare hours without interference with 
your present duties, Give us your name and adress 
and mark with an **X’’ below thekind of ition 
want to fill. We will mail catalog and ful partie! ars 
regarding our low cost monthly payment, 
our valuable book for ambitious men, 
Promotion In One.’* Tear out, mark and mail the cou- 
Pee today. No obligation to you t us prove to you 
w this step has helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success. 
—_—— —_— Coupon Oo - - 


LaSalle Extension 
University 
Dept. 1165-R_ Chicago, Ill. 
Pl send me catalog and 
full information re ardin the 
course and ser rvice ave 
marked with an X below, Ten 


ears motion 
all without obligation to =e. 


im Business Management. Training for Cae, 

Managerial, Sales, and wg my 
Higher Accountancy: Tra ing for Pan 
as Auditor, Comptroller, Certi ed Public Ac- 
countant, Cost Accountant, etc, 

im Traffic Management—Foreign and Domestic: 
Trathe Mt for positions as Railroad and Industrial 

anager, ete. 





and Stati 
ment: ‘reatnine yt Auditors, Comp- 
frollers, Accountants, Clerks, Station "Agents 
Members of Railway and ‘Public Utilities Com- 
missions, etc 

Law: Training for Bar: LL. B. Degree. 


es tan BD Rof, , and 
ay Service for ks Men. 
Industrial Management Efficiency: Training 
for Production anagers, Department Heads 
and all those desiring training in the 48 factors 
of efficiency. 
Business Letter-Writing: Training for posi- 
tions as Correspondent, fail Sales Director, and 
all Executive Letter-Writing positions, 
Banking and Finance: | Training for executive 
wae in Banks and Financial I nstitutions, 

C.P. A. Coaching for 

streaee for State Board and Tastitate Exami- 








natio’ 
Mod rn Training inthedirection 
and handling | of industrial forces—for Execu- 
tives, Managers, Superintendents, Contractors, 
Foremen, Su b-foremen, ete. 

Ca and Emplo opment Management: 
qaining for Employers ployment Managers, 
Executives, Industrial Engineers. 

Business English: Troiaing for Business Cor- 
respondents and Copy W: 

[] Expert Bookkeeping: Training for position as 
Head Bookkeeper. 

Commercial Spanish 


C] Effective Speaking 


Name........-seceeseeseeseeees oeneRs sees eKebesRCReRess . 
Present Position 


Address 
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ASPIRIN 


Name “Bayer” on Genuine 
SB 
A\ 
BAY ER 
\ gris 
R 


Beware! Unless you see the name 
“Bayer” on package or on tablets you are 
not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by 
physicians for twenty-one years and proved 
safe by millions. Take Aspirin only as told 
in the Bayer package for Colds, Headache, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Earache, Tooth- 
ache, Lumbago’ and for Pain. Handy tin 
boxes of twelve Bayer Tablets of Aspirin 
cost few cents. Druggists also sell larger 
packages. Aspirin is the trade mark of 
Zayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester 
of Salicylicacid. 


UTTER TU TRIMER eee 


ee ae pie aaa in 

rsolesen 9 ate Em SoF ! 

pet ee 
» cguteetintOT ill cS 


weak 


hy“ 
— 09 
wee Ql TEE 


Bud Cigarettes 


Plain or Cork Tip. 
lected Pure Turkish Tobacco, with a 
distinctive blend which is appreciated 


Made of se- 


by smokers of discrimination and 
taste. 100 Bud Cigarettes securely 
packed in Mahogany Wood Boxes. 
Send us $2.00 for a box of 100. Sent 
postpaid to any address. The Bud 
Cigarette Company, 2 Rector Street, 
New York City. 
Ei 
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Burglars 
Don't 
Seek 

The 
Limelight 


ARKNESS is their stock in trade, Ti 

work by stealth—unheard and uns 
their movements cloaked in secrecy. It's hon 
folks that seek the light. They are thea 
ones who can risk it. 


It’s the same way in business. The m 
ufacturer who is not sure of his goods @ 
not dare to advertise. Advertising we 
hasten the end of his business career—putl 
to a test he could not meet. 


The manufacturer who advertises, dé 
ately invites your inspection. He tells 
about his product and then lets it stand 
own merits. You can depend on him 
knows his product is good. 


That’s one reason why it pays you to 
It is through adverts 
touch with 


the advertisements. 
that you are able to keep in 
good things that progressive business men 4 
spending their money to introduce and to k 
before vou. 


\dvertisements are interesting, instruc 
and profitable. They throw a powerful Ig 
very things that concern you m% 
Read them. 


on the 





when answering advertisements 
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of Market Price 


‘This blue Refers pd cut diamond, 
i — 3-32 et. at $52.50 among bargains last | 
Many other big values in our lists. Buy || 
HE ‘RE. Loan values the price basis, not mar- \} 
ket valucs, This 75 year old diamond bank- || 
ing firm has thousands unpaid loans and 
other Why we must sell Ww. 
hy Pay Full Prices 


Any pine 4 sent for absolutely free exami- 
nation at our risk. No obligation. No cost to you 


Send for Latest L List 


Liamond Bergains described in detail. 
exchange privilege, de ef 


ROY & SONS 8880 DeRo: Bulldin 
JOS. De! ents Dorahee ing 


Only Opposite Post Office 
a = — ~ 


<> 4incH 
Za 





























gusrantoed loan values, unlimited e 
tails of f No 
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cmew'exe COPPER 
OIL CANS 






J 


ak LAST A 
: LIFE 
( TIME 


Screw top makes 
it fire-proof—3 to 


n 15-gal. sizes. Send 
for circular. 
STANDARD METAL WORKS 





6 Beach St. ,Boston, Dept. S-7 





Complete and Concise 


istory of the World War 
BY THOMAS R. BEST 


pular Priced Edition. 
for 25c. 








Paper Covers. 
You need this book. 
Street & Smith Corporation 

89 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


Postpaid 









Greater guoacuaties now tl 

before. wyers earn 

$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 

We guide you step by step. Yoo on teal 

at home during spare time. 

you records and letters from LaSalie etuden 
admitted to the bar in various states. pene refund 

ts aur Gemmmnane ten dif dissatis! pod. Dear: 





ssful etuden 
text material 


for th 
MM asaiie Gutonsien a Rak Dept, 1165-4 Chicago, Wl. 


Stop ising a Truss 


Ma are PAaRT’s. 'S PLAPAO - PA ° pans 









cannot chaf ;) 

F the pubic bone. 
have successfully treated 
ae =) Fac-Simile sjemecives at home without 
Gold Medal. ndrance from work—most 






Grand Priz. 

Sot as velvet—oaey to app xpensive; Awarded 

Gold Medal and Grand Brix. Process of recovery is 
Satural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. 

Greve it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely FREE 
Write name on Coupon and send TODAY. 


Co, oo St. Loui 








STUDY AT HOME| 


trained 





@ of Lt. 
cost, 


JHere at 607 


rolled 
isveageieae scan THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St., Phila, 
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Color 
Returns 
in 4to8 

days 














It’s so easy— 
So quick 
This way to 
restore 
gray hair 










The old 
days of messy re 
pulsive ways are past. 










Science now has found a way to restore gray hair 
to its natural color with a pure, clear, colorless 
liquid, applied with a comb. 

It’s sure and it’s easy—you do it yourself. Results 
are immediate, natural color returns in from 4 to 8 





days. 
Mail the Coupon for Trial Bottle 
Fill out the cou pon, mail it. We will send you a 
tri al size bottle *rove our statements by restoring a 
ingle lock of hair. 
Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer 
Pog T. Goldman, 749 Goldman Bldg., 8t. Paul, Minn. 
-= -——- = = Saw e we eee awe 
end me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. 
Restorer with special comb. I am not oblige 
« this free offer ro 
jet black dark brov 


n brown... 




























































“DON'T SHOUT” 






















“I can pene you with the MORLEY 

PHONE."’ Itis invisible, weight- 
less, comfortable, inexpensive 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write for Free Bookiet 
containing testimonials of 
users all over thecountry. It 
describes causes of deafness; 
tells how and why the MORLEY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold. 


















ere is no extra charge for credit 


i i eed? 
EASY TO PAY—TAKE 10 MONTH 


monds, full of brilliance. and  Sery radiance, sold 
DIAMOND, ipchteR 
karat dt 

sive i ‘an 






ne yl 
© your ring and 


Included free of chars 


10. sh price $326.00; 
5; 1-2 poe $97.60; 1-4 carst $48.75. 
If satisfied pay 1-5 of price and balance in 10 monthly payment 
= We guarantee to satisfy you or refund your money. 







WHOLESALE JEWELERS, 
172 NASSAU ST. Div. 09 N.Y 











What Is Love? 


A cynical cynic heard of Love Story Macazine and straightway 
wrote to us: “What are you going to publish in it? What is a love 
story? What is love?” 


Hard question? Yes, because love itself can never be really de- 
fined. It has so many elements that render it complex—but we know 


that it exists and that it is the greatest thing in the world. 


Have you ever seen the sun’s rays broken into their ingredient 
colors when passing through a glass prism? Beautiful? Most cer- 


tainly. 


“ » 

So it is with love. Pass it through the or°va of everyday life 
and it readily dissolves into component parts. ‘1 1en w.uat do we find? 
Patience? Yes! Self-denial? Yes! Kindness? Yes! Humility? 
Yes! Courtesy? Yes! Good nature? Yes! Charity? Yes! Sin- 
cerity? Yes! 

Well, then, is not love beautiful? Are not the lover and the loved 
most fascinating? Hence, it seems to us that Love Story MAGAZINE 
fills a real need. It is just what its name implies. It is not just 
another of the sordid publications which pander to the passions; it is 
clean and honest in its purpose to make your life brighter and happier 


—to tell you of love. 


Will you give it an opportunity to do so? 


Semimonthly 15c the copy 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 


MH UTA UT TE 
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Note: New Brunswick Rec 
ords are on advance sale at 
all Brunswick dealers on 
the 16th of each month in 
the East, and in Denver and 
the West on the 20th. 


B.C. Co., 1921 


These 
i k 
r-Feature 


Month Brunswick releases from three to six Super- 
ete phonographic music of the month 
S on rele se presents M etropolitan Opera Com- 

ts, two of whom, F 2 Easton and Giuseppe 

h make their debut as exclusive Brunswick artists on 

8. A notable release 

We Maria (Bach-Gounod) Florence Easton 

Sonreyenza il mar (Verdi's ‘‘Traviata,’’ Act 
1) Glecepes Danise 
Dreams of Long Ago (Carroll-Caruso)...Mario Chamlee 


me above records are on sale at all Brunswick dealers 
T tly packed envelopes of three—price $4.00. Or 
} @ desired. Hear them by all means. 


Phonograph can play Brunswick Records 


Notable among current musical 
announcements is that Florence 
Easton, soprano, Metropolitan 
Opera Company, now records 
exclusively for Brunswick. Her 
initial record (just released) is 
the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria.” 


Soprano High'C" 


Without ‘‘Metallic’’ Suggestion 


A Brunswick Achievement Vouched 
For By Highest Musical Authorities 


Musicians, critics, teachers, all will tell you the severe 
test of a phonograph is in rendering “high notes,” espe- 
cially soprano. 

Remember this when buying a phonograph, and insist 
that soprano records be played. 

Note, then, how most instruments vibrate, 
“metallic” when the higher notes are reached. 

Then hear the same records on The Brunswick. 

Hear the full range of “high notes.”” Soprano High 
“C” in ringing intensity, without slightest “metallic” 
intrusion—clear-toned, vibrationless! And you will 
marvel at difference so great in phonographs. 


sound 


Exclusive methods the reason 

By means of exclusive methods of Reproduction and 
of Interpretation, Brunswick achieves perfect rendition 
of the so-called “difficult” tones—the piano, the harp, 
the human voice. Methods which apply to no other 
phonographs ‘or records. 

The Brunswick Method of Reproduction is exclusively 
Brunswick. The Brunswick Method of Interpretation, 
in producing records, has not been successfully imitated. 

Hence, buying any phonograph without at least 
hearing The Brunswick is a mistake. And to be with- 
out Brunswick Records is to be without what is best 
in music. 

Ask your nearest Brunswick dealer for a demonstra- 
tion. The Brunswick plays all records, and Brunswick 
Records can be played on any phonograph. Hear, com- 
pare—then judge for yourself. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., Chicago 
Manufacturers— Established 1845 


BRUNSWICK 


PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORDS 








We'll say Gran'pop | 


? GRAN’POP PROBABLY is. 
THE NATIONAL champion. 
AT SWAPPING things. 

TWO YEARS ago he swapped. 


* 


THE OLD buind mare. 


* 


FORA cider mill, 


* 


AND THEN “ course. 


* 


WHEN WE went dry. 
CIDER MILLS got valuable. 


AND GRAN’ POP swapped again. 


+ 


AND GOT a fivver. 


* 


so | said, “Gran pop. 
SUPPOSE 1 start you. 


WITH THAT old busted. 
BABY CARRIAGE back home. 
COULDN’ T you swap it. 


o 


AND GET me. 


* 


A LIMOUSINE.” 


* 


A CRAFTY gleam. 


*_ * * 


CAME iad Gran’pop’s eye. 


* * 


AS HE said, — 


BUT I’ LL tell ye. 


hesterfie 





With acknowledgments to K, 


packs a wa 


w 
’'LL SWAP a match. 


FOR ONE of them. 
CIGARETTES OF yourn. 
THAT SATISFY.” 

SO WE seenee. 

ONE BROKEN paper match. 
FOR ONE ‘gantont cigarette. 
AND YOU ought to see. 
HOW PLEASED he was. 

IT DID nn ened. 


* 


TO BE “done” by Gran’pop. 


lod 
ca | 


eh 
} 


©, 
lI. ( 


Ci some change for some @ 
fields. Your a money never 
better value. Choicest tobaccos 
and Domestic) so blended that youg 
last bit of their flavor. And Chest 


do what no other cigarette can do fof 


—‘‘They Satisfy’’ 


> 


CIGARETTE 


Liccetr & Myers Té 
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